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S uppose you suddenly found you 
could play easily on your favorite 
musical instrument! Think of the 
fun you would have — how much in 
demand you would be! Do you know 
that now you can do this in a sur- 
prisingly short time? 

People used to think that to play s 
musical instrument well meant years 
of grinding study, hours of dull, tire- 
some practice. 

Thousands now know that this old- 
fashioned idea is absolutely wrong. All 
over the country, in cities, to^ms and 
on farms men and women who never 
played until a few months ago, are 
getting delightful thrills of enjoyment 
from playing their favorite instrument 
with a new easy talent they never 
knew they had. 

No longer is reading 
music like a foreign lan- 
guage to those who don’t 
know it ! By this simple 
.short-cut method you ac- 
tually bc^in to play any 
popular instrument with- 
out knowing one note 
from another! 

Only one school in the 
world has the right to 
teach this amazing new 
method. Invented by the 
U. S. School of Music it 
is the exclusive property 
of this famous institute. 

Many schools would guarcT* 
buch a valuable discovery 
and charge enormous fees 
for teaching it. 

But the U. S. School of 



PICK YOUR 
INSTRUMENT 
Piaflo 
Organ 



UkuleU 

CeriMt 

Trsmbone 

Pimte 

Guitar 

HawaiftR 



TrumiMt 

Pirns Aocordion 
Italian and German 
Aeeordion 

Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Flnper Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5- 
Strini or Tenor) 
Juniors' Piano Course 



Music makes this system available to 
everybody at a cost so low that no one 
need be deprived of this cultural 
pleasure. 

Start Playing Real Tiinei, at once! 

From the very first lesson you begin 
to^ play real tunes. Instead of strug- 
gling with tiresome scales and unin- 
teresting finger exercises, you hear 
yourself actually playing songs you 
know and love as easily as you now 
whistle or sing them I If you make a 
mistake you know how to correct it 
yourself. 

No wonder people who play are pop- 
ular ! They can always be entertaining, 
because there Is some type of music to 
please any group of people or suit any 
occasion. 

What IS This ‘‘Miracle”? 

The secret of the U. S. 
School of Music system Is 
the simplicity. Clear, non- 
technical terms any bright 
child could understand. 
The lessons come by mail. 
They consist of complete 
instructions, simple dia- 
grammatic pictures, and 
all the music you need. 
No grinding routine. Study 
when you feel like it at 
home. 

It is like an interesting 
game, and in an almost 
unbelievably short time 
you find that already you 
are playing! Jazz, mu- 
sical comedy hits, movie 



Violin 

Clarinet 

Flute 

Saxophone 

Harp 

Mandolin 

’Cello 

Steel Guitar 



theme songs, even classics — you have 
mastered them all ! And a new life 
opens before you. 

FREE PROOF! 

It’s up to you. If you really want to 
play send the coupon below. A FREE 
Demonstration Le&son will be sent to 
you. with an illustrated book which 
describes the famous U. S. School of 
Music “print-and-picture" method of 
learning. 

Mail the coupon today. Mention the 
instrument you want to play. Then 
judge for yourself when you receive 
the free l^on. U. S. School of Music, 
868 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 



U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
863 Brnnswick Building, 

New York City 

Please send me your free book. "How You 
Can Master Music in Tour Own lloroe" wltU 
insplrhif; message by Dr. Frank Crane, Free 
Demonstration iLessou tod particulars of 
your easy payment plan. 1 am Icterosted iu 
the following course. 



Have you 
laitrument?, 



Name 



Address 



City State. 
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For hundreds of years men and womeBi have talked 
with hushed voices about “STRANGK PEOPLE” — 
men who are not men — women who are not women. 
No one has ever dared to talk out in the open about it. 
Is it any wonder that the shocking, iurid facts of this 
great social evil are unknown to the great mass of 
men and women? Is it any wonder that queer nick- 
names are commonly used to describe these people? 

A DOCTOR CASTS THE LIGHT OF TRUTH ON THE STRANGE, 
EXOTIC WORLD OF TWILIGHT MEN AND WOMEN! 

Now a doctor has dared to tell the truth about sexual 
abnormalities. In plain, understandable words he de- 
scribes Idle unbelievable facts. “STRANGE LOVES,” by 
Dr. La Forest Potter, noted authority, is so frank and dar- 
ing’ that it will shock and amaxe you. 



Do you knew what really goes^on among these men and women of the “Shadow 
"World?” Do you know that their number is constantly increasing? The strange 
power they have over normal people is almost unbelievable. Dr. Potter says, 

"NO MAN ON EARTH HAS A CHANCE AGAINST A 
WOMAN ONCE SHE HAS SUCCUMBED TO ANOTHER 
WOMAN.” He tells aboxit actual clinical cases that reveal 
the unnatural desires and actions of these twilight men 
and women. There la proof that men have been MADE 
INTO SEXUAL ABNORMALS. For the first time a 
Doctor reveals the full facts about abnormalities, 
what they are ; how they may be corrected ; infor- 
mation of absorbing interest. 

<*STRAN€:E LOVE" 

Dr. Potter tells about the hidden, secret pas- 
sions of these men and women. Frankly, 
openly, he reveals the life and habits of the 
effeminate man — half man — half woman. He 
relates the beati^ities and savageries prac- 
ticed- by the old ^yptians, Hindoos, Greeks, 

Assyrians and Romans — the development of 
these strange practices in France and Ger- 
many— its tremendous spread through the 
United States. 

MUST THESE SUBJECTS BE CLOTHED IN SIUNCE F0BEVER1 

Fearlessly, openly, the real meaning of many misunderstood subjects is clearly 
explained. Sadism — necrophilia — Phallic Worship — Sodomy — P^erasty — ^Tribadism— 
Uranism — the normal man and woman will refuse to believe that such abnormalities 
exist and are practiced. 

ASTONISHING DISCLOSDRES ABOUT THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS MEN 

How many of the famous men of history were wnsidered “odd” ? SoCTates, Plato, 
Caesar, Virgil, 0<?car WHde, Le^ardo da Vinci, Lord Byron, Tchaikowsky, the 
musician, Walt Whitman, the gentle, lovable poet, Napoleon — men and woman of 
all kinds in all stages of life. These little-known secrets about well-known people are 
an astonishing revelation. 















FOR MATURE READERS 

This startling book contains bewildering ^scloaures and 
discoveries that rarely, if ever, find th^ way into 
print . . . that most people kiiow little or nothing 
about. A limited edition has been prepared for ADULTS 
ONLY— beautifully bound in cloth, printed on fine paper 
—complete ^Tth glossary explaining all the terms used. 
Reserve a copy of this book at the new REDUCED 
PRICE OF $1.98 by mailing the coupon. If dissatisfied, 
you can return the book within 6 days and your money 
will be refunded. 

ROBERT DODSLEY CO. 

now. 42nd St. Dept. C-32 New York. N. Y, 



ROBERT DODSLEY CO., 

1 10 W. 42ml St.. Dept. C-32, 

W«w York, M. Y. 

Please send IN PLu\lN a copy of Df. 1^ Forest 

Potter’s took. “STR.\NOE LOVES— A Study i» Sexual Abnor- 
malities.” I hereby atBrni thnt I am an edult perswr. 
r ] ■Rnciosed find $1.98. Send bDok iwstpaWL 
t J Shi ~ ~ - 

1 Name 



Ship C. 0. D. 1 will pay postman T1.98, pli» postage. 



I Address 

• Town State 

• <We reserve the right to return all orders altor this edition I 

■ is exhausted. Prepaid orders receive preference and will be shipped i 
I before C. O. D, orders.) (Canadian and Foreign wders must be g 
I accompanied by remittance for $2.25) g 
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. . . . ka\^e REDUCED 
My WAIST EIAHT INCHES 

WITH THE WEIL BELT!" 

M ,,, writes George Bailey 

J-<OST 50 pounds” 

"a)^ W. T. Anderson , . . *'My 
waist is 8 inches smaller” writes 
W. L. McGinnis . . ."Felt like a 
new man” claims Fred Wolf. . . 

"Wouldn’t sell my belt for $100” 
writes C. W. Higbee. 

H So many wearers are delighted 
with the results obained with theWeil 
Belt that we want you to test it for 
ten days at our expense! 

REDUCE"'«WAKT 
S INCHES «10 DAYS 

... or it won’t cost you S penny! 

■ Because we have done this for 
thousands of others...because tve know 
we can do as much for you. ..we dare 
to make this unconditional offer! 

■ You will appear much slimmer at 
once, and in 10 short days your wabt* 

(ine will actually be 3 indies smaller... 
three inches of hit gone...or it won’t 
cost you one cent. 




"I suddenly rcelized dial 
I had become « let man". 
The boys kidded me aboul 
my bis "paunch". 



Al parties I Itamcd that 
I had become • "wall 
Rower", Nobody wanted 
to dance with me. 



In a bathiM suH ... I waa 
immense. The day I heaid 
some children la«sh i 
me I decided to get 
WcdBeh. 



IT IS THE MASSAGE- UKE 
ACTION THAT DOES IT! 

■ Now there is an easy way to reduce 
without exercise, diet or drugs. The 
Weil Health Belt exerts a massage>like 
action that removes fat with every 
move you make. 

■ It supports the sagging muscles of 
the abdomen and quickly gives you 
au erect, athletic carriage. Many 
enthusiastic wearers write that it not 
only reduces hit but it also supports 
the abdominal walls and keeps the 
digestive organs in place... that they 
ate no longer fatigued... and that it 
greatly increases their endurance. You 
will be more than delighted with the 
greatimprovementinyourappearance. 




Whalachingcl I looked 
3 inches slimmer al once 
and soon I had actually 
taken EIGHT INCHES 
<M my waist . . . and SO 
pounds off my weight I 



ll seemed to support the 
abdominal walls and heap 
the digestive organs in 

r iace . . . and bast ol all. 

became acceptable (or 
Jnsurancel 



I have a new letting ol 
energy and pap . . , work 
batter, aal b^tr, play 
batter ... I didn't rtaliie 
how much I was mlsskigl 



■ For 12 years the Weil Belt has been 
^accepted as ideal for reducing by men 
in all walks of life...£rom business men 
and office workers who find that it 
removes cumbersome fitt with every 
movement ... to active outdoor men 
who like the fieeling of protection it 
gives. 




NO DRUGS, N5 diets, NO EXERCISES 


■ 


1 1 


■ 


SEND FOR !0 DAY FREE TRIAi OFFER 



DON'T WAIT ... TAT IS DANGEROUSI 

Fat is not only unbecoming, but it also 
endangers your health. lasurance com- 
panies know the danger of fat accum- . 
mulations. The best medical authorities 
warn against obesity, so don’t wait 
any longer. 

■ Remembtr either you take off 
3 inches of fitt in 10 days or it won’t 
costone penny! Even the postage you My 
to return the package will be refundea! 



THE WEIL COMPANY, INC 
m HIIX ST.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
GendemeD; Send me FREE, yonr illustruted 
folder describing The Weil Belt and Kivina 
full details of your 10 day FREE trial o&r aod 
Uocoaditionai Guarantee I 

Name 



Addrttt^ 



JStaU^ 
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I’LL BET YOU 

Half a Dollar I Can Make 
Your Muscles GROW! 



HERE’S a sporting proposition. I want to make 
a little bet with you. I want to PROVE 1 can 
give you a new body — a brawny, powerful, 
good-looking body. 1 want to SHOW you how 
my wonderful new method makes muscles 

aiow. 

"MIRACLE EXPANSION” 

The Amazing New Short-Cut 
to Health, Strength, Energy 

D o you want a handsome, beautifully built 
body? Do you want to add INCHES of 
solid muscle to your arms, legs, shoulders, 
chest? Do you want to know the secret of the 
Super Strength that makes Champions? 

Eight here and now I’m going to start your 
muscles GROWING. I’m going to prove I can 
"make you over ” — in double-quick time! Here’s 
your chance to try my sensational new method of 
“Miracle Expansion” for yourself. You’ll be 
amazed at the speedy results. Your shoulders 
broaden out. Your chest expands. Your arms 
develop mighty knobs of muscle. Your legs be- 
come powerful and shapely. No tedious, old- 
fashioned exercise. No apparatus. My wonderful 
new method takes but a few minutes a day. It 
works FAST because it uses, all the vital factors 
of body-building. See for yourself. Let “Miracle 
Expansion” w'ork its wonders on your , body. 



Harry Titus, an unretouched photograph 



TRY My New Way to 
GROW STRONG 



RUSH COUPON 

Before this Sensational 
Offer ts WiffidrawH 



Why be ashamed of a poor physique ? Why be embarrassed by a weak, puny 
body? Why be run-down, tired out, lacking in energy? Let me give you 
a body sculptured out of solid muscle. Let me put the thrill of surging, 
dynamic health into every organ of your body. Let me recharge your 
cells with sparkling vitality, driving energy. It’s EASY, my way. 

It takes less time, less effort than you imagine! ^ 

Get a New Body— QUiGKl /' „ „ 

, , - j, V B-n 1 TM, .. M Tltu.q: I zra uftinsr you up on 

■Just send your name, address and 50c and I II start you on “Miracle > your bet that you can make my Muscles 
Expansion’* by return mail. Put my secrets of muscle-building to work. ^ GHOW. Send along youi- secrets of "Miracle 
Give them one week to prove their value. Then, if you are not more ^ Expansion." I'll them for a week. I «- 
than satisfied. I’ll call the bet off and return your half dollar. This whlch_l.s to be returned to mo 



/ HARRY TITUS, Dept. MS-3 
39 Union Sauare West, 

New York, N. Y. 



is a bet you can’t lose — so mail the coupon or write. But let 
me hear from you right away — this sensational offer may be with- 
drawn at any time. Here's your chance “to see for yourself how # Name 
easily YOU CAN GROW STRONG. J 



# if X am not fully satisfied. 



HARRY TITUS, Dept. MS-3 

39 Union Square West New York , N. Y. 



^ Address 
Town ........ 



State , 
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WONDERS OF WEIGHT 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



T extbooks tetl us that mass is the 
(juantity of matter contained in a given 
body. But for our everyday purposes, 
this becomes meaningless ; and we have to sub- 
stitute another term for the “quantity of mat- 
ter.’’ We call this weight, although this is not 
a good description, either, because it is not a 
certain one. If weight were an absolute factor, 
everything would be lovely; but unfortu- 
nately, in our present Einsteinian world, there 
is no such thing as certainty for anything, 
but everything becomes relative to every- 
thing else. 

For instance, you think of a pound of lead. 
This means that yOu have a quantity of matter 
condensed into a certain mass which, on your 
man-made scale, weighs one pound. The defini- 
tion means nothing at all, because one pound 
does not happen to be always one pound. By 
this is meant that on the equator your pound 
may weigh one pound, but at the Poles, the 
pound is a bit more, i.e., half of one per cent. 
Also, if you take your pound weight down into 
a deep mine, it will weigh less again. And if you 
take it up in a stratosphere balloon ten miles 
above the earth, your pound again weighs half 
of one per cent less. 

Take your pound of lead to the moon, and 
providing you have an accurate spring scale, you 
will find that your sixteen-ounce pound now 
weighs only ounces, while if you take it to 
Jupiter, your pound weight is increased to 43j4 
ounces. We tlius come to the conclusion that 
weight, like time and other man-imagined con- 
ceptions, really does not exist. The definitions 



are purely man-made; but are no more correct 
than the value of the dollar — which has a cer- 
tain value in the United States but an alto- 
gether different value in France or England. 
Thus the 1935 dollar will still buy one dollar's 
worth in U. S. but only 60c worth in France 
or in England. 

It was stated before, that mass is the quantity 
of matter in a given body. If we analyze this, 
in its relation to weight, modem science con- 
fuses us still further; because the idea of mass 
itself has already become meaningless along 
with the rest of our other definitions. This is 
because science today says that “mass” is no 
longer “mass.” At one time it was thought 
that matter, which is mass, is solid, and that 
the smallest particle, that is the atom, has mat- 
ter or solidity; that it is, in other words, matter. 
This is no longer correct, since tlie physicist 
J. J. Thomson proved that all mass is elec- 
trical in nature. That, however, is not all ; it 
was shown that a certain definite quantity of 
matter has not always the same mass. Mass 
could be altered by the application of speed, 
that is, energy. Thus, if you drove a certain 
particle of matter at a certain speed, its mass 
changed, and so did its weight. Thompson called 
attention to the fact that there is really no dif- 
ference between mass and energy. 

Little by little, we are coming to tlte con- 
clusion that mass, weight, energy, time, space, 
all are one and the same. Indeed, this is exaoJy 
what Einstein is trying to teach us. All startling 
concepts, these are; so startling in fact, that ‘he 
mind finds it difficult to picture the new triitlis. 
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New lightnings streaked and blazed, with red and green and orange coruscations as their 
long twisting lances zigzagged from wall to wall. 
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By 

STANTON A. COBLENTZ 

PART ONE 

• It is now five years since Philip Clay 
and I were given up by the world as 
lost, five years since we plunged into that 
appalling adventure from which, even 
today, we have, barely begun to recover. 
During nine tenths of that time, we 
dwelt far from the sight of our fellow 
men in a remote and incredible land of 
wizardry and terror ,*'we made discoveries 
which, we are certain, have never been 
surpassed since Columbus voyaged west- 
ward to the New World ; we encountered 
perils that we still shudder to recall, and 
experienced triumphs that make us sigh 
regretfully in recollection. And it is only 
by the rarest of good fortune that we 
survive to tell the story to those who, long 
ago, wept at the news of our passing. 

One fact in the case, and only one, will 
be remembered by the public. In the 
autumn of 1929, newspapers throughout 
the country reported tliat Philip Clay and 
Frank Comstock, mining engineers and 
boon companions, disappeared in the 
depths of a silver mine in Nevada. It was 
generally believed that a cave-in of un- 
explained origin had been responsible for 
their death, and that they had been ' 
crushed beyond recognition, for no trace 
of their mutilated bodies was ever found. 
The world, with its insatiable appetite for 
tragedy and horror, was naturally in- 
terested for a time, but as the days and 
weeks wore by and no further news was 
forthcoming, public attention was diverted 
to other affairs, and Comstock and Clay 
were forgotten. . 

Yet it is I, Frank Comstock, who write 
these words. It is I, Frank Comstock, 
whoa few months ago returned as if from 

11 



• If we were told to list a dozen writers 
whom we considered great science- 
fiction authors, we should certainly place 
the name of Stanton A. Coblentz high up 
in the list. 

When Coblentz writes a short story, 
it is excellent, but when he composes a 
novel, such as the present one, you will 
have to go far and wide to find a better 
story. 

We sincerely believe that “In Caverns 
Below” will go down in science-fiction 
history with the other novels of Stanton 
A. Coblentz and will be re-read by the 
ever-growing multitude of science-fiction 
fans during future decades. 

Here we find everything that distin- 
guishes our author’s work from all others 



•what more can we say? 




the grave, to announce that Clay and I 
had not been killed in the mine disaster. 
It is I, Frank Comstock, who have come 
back to record my experiences, and to 
proclaim that, even in this twentieth cen- 
tury, there are more worlds about us than 
our philosophy has ever taken into ac- 
count. 

Let me therefore go back over these 
harrowing five years and try to report, as 
simply and accurately as I can, each 
episode in the whole chain of extra- 
ordinary events. 

It will be needless to linger over the 
preliminaries, to tell how Clay and I, 
chums at college, had been partners since 
our graduation from Western Institute of 
Mining twelve years before, how we had 
pooled our fortunes and joined our lives 
and spent all of our time in mutual ex- 
periments and enterprises in the back- 
regions of Montana. Idaho, and other 
states of the mountain belt. Passing over 
all this, let me tell how, in September, 
1929, we were called to pass judgment 
upon the old Carlson Flat silver mine, 
which an eastern syndicate was just re- 
opening in a particularly remote region 
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of central Nevada. I recall how, for two 
days, we trailed with our pack-team over 
the desert mountains, our nostrils as- 
saulted by the fine alkaline dust and our 
eyes wearied by the never-ending gray and 
yellow of the sagebrush. “A God-for- 
saken country!” muttered Clay, his fine 
blue eyes lighted with a reminiscent 
gleam, as he thought of the wooded moun- 
tains of the north. “Heavens, but I’ll be 
thankful when we get out of here !” 

Little, however, did he realize how long 
it would be before we would get out ! 

At last, to our relief, we reached Carl- 
son Flat — ^as desolate a spot as was imag- 
inable, at the edge of a narrow barren 
plateau just beneath a projecting stony 
ridge that beetled a thousand feet above 
us. Fortunately, the location mattered 
little, since we spent most of the time 
underground ; but we did not particularly 
relish our task in that old, long- 
abandoned mine, whose shafts were not 
only unusually dank and narrow, but ex- 
ceptionally deep. For some reason that I 
cannot explain, a premonition came to us 
both ; it was as if some voice from within 
us cried out, “Flee ! Flee, before it is too 
late !” We seemed to read some nameless 
menace in those dark sloping galleries, 
lighted only by the fluttering illumination 
of our torches ; and, accustomed though 
we were to underground labyrinths, we 
somehow could not laugh away the sense 
of peril that confronted us in every foot- 
fall and shadow. 

“Guess we’re growing soft-headed in 
our old age!” suggested Clay, with a 
forced attempt at jocularity. 

But I still recall how his rugged face, 
indistinctly visible in the glare of the 
flashlight, took on a troubled expression 
as he uttered these words; and I know 
how his unspe^en fears communicated 
themselves to me in a shudder of appre- 
liension. 

None the less, being reasonable beings, 
we would not let our misgivings deter us 
from investigating the mine. Would that 
we had taken warning from our own 
sense of danger! For, on the third day, 
rvc were hurled into catastrophe. 



• It was then tliat we had decided to in- 
spect the furthest and deepest section 
of the diggings. Accomj^anied by two or 
three workmen and an official of the 
company, we made our way tortuously 
through galleries that seemed miles long, 
and penetrated the dim, dank descent hun- 
dreds of feet beneath the desert floor. As 
we groped and fumbled silently down- 
ward, I was in far from a cheerful mood, 
for that weird, mysterious feeling of 
peril was still with me, the feeling of 
walking into a trap ! Besides, as if to lend 
a basis of reason to my forebodings, what 
was that sudden faint trembling of the 
earth that I seemed to feel every now and 
then, that occasional rude jarring of the 
gallery floor, as if from the concussion 
of a distant explosion? — or was it only 
my imagination? 

“Did you feel that?” I demanded of 
Clay, upon being shaken by the severest 
of the tremors. But he merely snap])ed, 
“Feel what?” and the pale light of the 
torches did not reveal the workings of 
his features. 

“Seemed like an earthquake to me!” I 
muttered, as the ground beneath my feet 
once more gave a slight, almost imper- 
ceptible fluttering. 

“Earthquake? Nonsense!” flung back 
Clay. “How could it be^ We’re way out 
of the earthquake belt, aren’t we?” 

I mumbled in the affirmative, but was 
not reassured. 

Nevertheless, we said no more about 
the matter, and a few minutes later we 
had reached the lower limits of the m.inc. 
Forgetting my fears, I had pushed on 
with Clay ahead of our companions and 
was just turning my flashlight on an ore- 
producing ledge at the bottom of the gal- 
lery .... when suddenly there occurred 
that event which only too completely 
justified my alarm. 

Like many of life’s crises, it was ail 
over in a minute. Yet it seemed infinitely 
prolonged, seemed packed with the ex- 
perience of hours, of days, almost of 
years. I can still relive the dagger-shaft 
of terror that shot through me when the 
earth, without warning, gave a quick con- 
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vulsive lurch, like the deck of a vessel in 
a storm at sea ; I can still hear the sliarp 
frightened exclamation from the throat 
of Clay and the startled shouts of our 
companions from down the tunnel. Once 
more I listen to the crunching, grinding, 
and groaning of the earth and the low 
rumbling from far subterranean depths; 
I am again pitched" headlong to the floor 
as the ground beneath us heaves and 
threshes; I catch the panic-gleam in the 
eyes of my companion as he tries vainly 
to clutch a projecting spike of rock ; then 
for an instant, as the commotion momen- 
tarily subsides, I almost succeed in re- 
gaining my feet, only to be hurled down 
again with a fury that leaves me bruised 
and bleeding. 

As I strive for the second time to pick 
myself up, my ears ring with a tumult as 
of an avalanche. With terrorizing force, 
the crash and thunder of falling rock 
breaks upon my stunned senses ; the roof 
of the gallery has collapsed, and Clay and 
I are cut off from our companions in a 
chamber only a few yards across, at the 
extreme end of the tunnel! 

Prisoners, both of us ! By the wavering 
rays of a flashlight, we see ourselves en- 
tombed in a stone-walled cell deep un- 
derground! But even as this realization 
sweeps across our minds, still greater 
dread overwhelms us. Our world again 
sways like a drunken sailor, there is a 
fresh roaring in our ears, a huge rock is 
dislodged and crashes down from the roof 
with a howl of demoniac menace, and 
then, at our very feet, the tortured earth 
groans and opens, and a huge black fissure 
spreads out beneath us ! 

Desperately, like mountain-climbers on 
a crumbling precipice, we strive to main- 
tain our balance on the narrow floor of 
our prison. But we are as helpless as 
babes. We see the fissure widening, 
spreading out like the pitchy jaws of 
doom; we know that, in an instant, we 
will no longer have a foothold; then, at 
the moment of supreme horror, the light 
in Clay’s flashlight flickers and goes out, 
and we are plunged into utter dark- 
ness. . . . 



At the same time, clutching instinctive- 
ly at the overhanging rocks, which delay, 
but cannot halt our flight, we feel ourselves 
slipping. I hear once again Clay’s cry of 
consternation ; I hear the uproar of sliding 
earth and rock; I feel my arms and 
shoulders bruised and mangled ; I have a 
sense of suffocation, a sense of being 
buried beneath tons of dead matter ; then, 
all at once, a veil of quietness, of vacancy, 
of oblivion blots out my consciousness. 

CHAPTER il 
A Mysterious Light 

• I have always marvelled that Clay and 

I lived through the cataclysm. But 
probably we owe our survival to the fact 
that the fissure, far from .being per- 
pendicular, sloped at an angle of only 
thirty or forty degrees, so that, while 
rolling over and over in our descent, we 
were at least spared a direct drop. 

At all events, we finally did come to a 
stop without receiving any fatal hurt. It 
may have been minutes, or it may have 
been hours, before I recovered conscious- 
ness ; but when at length I came to my- 
self, it was with a dull aching in the head, 
and with a sensation of soreness in every 
limb and muscle. 

“Where am I?’’ I gasped, still but 
hazily aware of what had happened, and 
with the sickly, absurd feeling that per- 
haps I had died and was reawakening in 
the Afterlife. And it was only the sound 
of another human voice that brought me 
once more to my senses. 

“Where are you? Would to God I 
knew ! — down in hell, I guess !” came in 
mumbled accents from an unseen figure. 

“Much hurt, Phil?’’ I jerked out, 
striving vainly to locate my friend amid 
the impenetrable blackness. And, as I 
spoke, I moved to a sitting position and 
made my first effort to extricate myself 
from the rocks and dust that buried me 
almost waist-deep. 

“No, not hurt much!” came Qay’s 
drawled reply. “A few little cuts and 
bruises, more or less, and one black eye. 
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But what does that amount to? Couldn’t 
use the eye down here, anyway!” 

And then, after a moment of silence, 
he asked, “How about you, Frank? Hope 
you’re not banged up too much.” 

“No, I’m all right,” I protested, as 
stanchly as I could, considering that I 
felt as if I liad been run through a 
threshing-machine. 

“We’ll sure be able to collect big dam- 
ages!” pi'oceeded Clay, as optimistically 
as though we had already made our 
escape. “But say, old pal, you certainly 
were right about the earthquake! That 
one was a whopper! I didn’t know they 
had them around this part of the coun- 
try!” 

“Neither did I !” I declared. And, even 
as I spoke, a violent shudder once more 
went through me. The earth was again 
trembling ! 

“Guess the climate here isn’t any too 
healthy !” decided my friend, while from 
somewhere amid the darkness, I heard 
him shaking off the debris and struggling 
to his feet. “Don’t know where vve are, 
Frank, but I wouldn’t mind being any- 
where else! Come! Where are you, old 
fellow?” . 

As we had lost the flashlights in our 
fall, it toolc us several anxious minutes 
to locate one another amid that tar-like 
hlack'ness. Several times we stumbled 
over unseen obstacles, and more than 
once M’C followed a false lead; but at 
length, guided by the sound of each 
other’s voices, we brushed shoulders in 
tlie darkness. And thenceforth, like lost 
children, we held hands lest we lose track 
of each other. 

Where liad we fallen ? — to what hidden 
cavern deep in the earth’s maw ? This was 
the question we asked ourselves many 
times, as we groped our way down the 
sloping floor, we could not guess whither. 
Yet each moment we were making dis- 
coveries. After a few minutes, as we 
shuffled cautiously forward, we had 
passed the debris-littered area and found 
a smooth stone floor slanting beneath our 
feet. And wc discovered that, a yard or 



two to each side of us, was a polished 
stone wall! 

“Holy Jerusalem!” whistled my com- 
panion. “Who’d have thought the mine 
reached down this far?” 

“Mine?” I returned, derisively. “Your 
misfortunes must have gone to your 
head, Phil! When did you ever see a 
mine with polished walls ?” 

“Well, what is it if not a mine?” he 
flung back in gruff challenge. “What is 
it? Just tell me that!” 

Not being able to answer, I remained 
silent. But a strange suspicion, which had 
been forming in my mind, was gradually 
deepening;’ and involuntarily I shuddered 
once more and pressed closer to my 
friend — nor was I reassured by the re- 
newed trembling of the earth which from 
time to time interrupted our ruminations. 

I am afraid that grim conjectures 
came into the mind of Clay also, for he 
remained tense and silent for many 
minutes as we continued to fumble, like 
blind men, down those uncanny subter- 
ranean corridors. 

“The devil take us both!” he at last 
muttered, with an attempted levity that 
did not serve to conceal his alarm. “You’d 
think we were going straight down to 
Dante’s Inferno! Why, I can almost feel 
the little imps dancing in the darkness 
all about us !” 

“The imps be damned!” I snapped in 
unseemly irritation. 

“Most likely, that’s what well be,” he 
returned, wryly. And tlien, in soberer 
tones, he spoke again. 

“But seriously, old man, where do you 
suppose we are? — in the pit of some ex- 
tinct volcano?” 

“Possibly — but that doesn’t explain 
why the walls are so smooth and even.” 

“No, it doesn’t. However, miglitn’t it 
be the channel of a dried-up subterranean 
river? In the course of ages, the water 
might have washed the wdls smooth.” 

“It might have,” I conceded, briefly. 
Yet deep within me, there was the feel- 
ing, the persistent feeling, that it was 
not water that had hollowed out the pas- 
sageway. 
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For ten or fifteen minutes we plodded 
on without a, word, moving at a snail’s 
l^ace in our anxiety, and not aware of any 
change in our environment. Tte walls 
were still as polished and regular as ever ; 
the blackness was as absolute and as im- 
broken; the occasional jarring of the 
earth continued at uneven intervals, 
growing a little more pronounc©;! than 
before, but disturbing us less, since we 
were now becmning used to it. 

Then, unexpectedly, the gallery curved, 
turning almost at right angles; and, as 
we felt our way around the bend, it 
curved again at an even sharper angle; 
then it curved once more, wliile, as if to 
add to Our bewilderment, we discovered 
several side-galleries brandling off in 
various directions. 

At the same time, fhe thuddings of the 
earth grew more severe than ever and 
they were accompanied by rumblings, 
roars, and reverberations of terrifying 
force and insistency. Crash after crash 
burst upon our ears as if from some 
remote storm-center — crash after crash 
that echoed and re-echoed eerily in drat 
narrow corridor, imtil our ear-drmns 
ached from the strain and our agitated 
hearts pumped with a thumping rapidity. 

What could it be? — some volcanic dis- 
turbance in the heart of the earth? So we 
were inclined to believe as, sweating with 
fear, we halted for a consuhation. In an- 
other moment, might we not feel the reek 
of sulphur in our nostrils and gasp our 
last beneath the suffocating fumes? 

For several minutes we conferred, but 
could reach no conclusion. Standing there 
against the invisible cavern wall, with 
the earth almost constantly quivering and 
with low, gruff, distant detonations 
dinning upon our ears, we found it dif- 
ficult, almost' impossible to exchange 
ideas. That terror which is close to mad- 
ness was upon us both ; and since the most 
difficult thing to do was to do notliing at 
all, it was not long before we were on our 
way again. 

A monrent later we were to receive a 
sharp surprise. Groping around another 
bend in the gallery, we were startled to 



see, far ahead of us, an indistinct patch of 
light. Vaguely rectangular in shape, and 
of an unearthly greenish hue, it wavered 
and flickered strangely, at times almost 
disappearing, at times flaring to a irectic, 
momentary brilliance, shot through with 
flashes of red, orange, arid violet. And, 
simultaneously, the farre>ff thunders grew 
nrere deep-throated, with occasional snark 
and reports as of srege-artillery. 

“Sacred Catfish!” muttered Clay in 
awe-stricken tones. “You could almost be- 
lieve the dd yams about Satan and his 
court of devils!” 

I must confess ffiat, hard-headed man 
of science though I pride myself on be- 
ing, a wave of stqjerstitions fr%ht went 
thrcaigh me at these words ; some old an- 
cestral terror had gripped me until my 
legs sbodc and all but sank berreath me. 
Nevertheless, I strove desperately to rally 
what remained of nay strength. 

“Court of devils ?” I tossed back, mock- 
ingly. “The only devik are in your imag- 
ination, Phil! It’s clear enough what’s 
wrong; tire earth is suffering from a little 
fit of indigestion, something out of gear 
down here in her volcanic entrails. Most 
likely it’ll clear tqj any monrent.” 

Hardly were these words out of my 
mouth when the earth gave a lurch so 
violent that we were both knocked off our 
feet. And for one instant, the light from 
down the gallery became a sun-like illimii- 
nation, by whose glare I cau^ a glimpse 
of Clay’s harried face, scarred and red 
with newly clotted bkxxl, with one eye 
half closed, and with a long gash across 
the great dome of his forehead. 

Probably I did not present a more in- 
viting sight, for, as we both picked oim- 
selves up from the cavern floor, he ex- 
claimed, “Say, old fellow, I ought to have 
your picture now! The way you’re look- 
ing, you’d scare off a brigade of fighting 
Hottentots !” 

Not thanking him for this compliment, 
I started away again along the gallery, 
whose walk were now and then dimly 
visible by the flickering light from ahead. 
All lingering idea that it was the channel 
of a subterranean river was now dis- 
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sipated! To our astonishment, we saw 
that the ceiling formed a i>erfect tri- 
angle, an inverted V like the roof of a 
house ! Here was the handiwork of man — 
or else we were both dreaming ! But what 
man before us had penetrated to these 
abysmal labyrinths? 

But it was useless to speculate. Let us 
go forward and find out ! It is difficult for 
me today to say how Clay and I, fear- 
stricken and wounded, found courage to 
press on through that hideous, down-slop- 
ing cavern, where at any moment we might 
expect annihilation. Perhaps it was that 
we realized the. impossibility of retracing 
our footsteps througfi the darkness; per- 
haps it was tliat the light ahead, myste- 
rious and frightening as it was, seemed 
less to be dreaded than the gloom behind ; 
perhaps it was that curiosity, which so 
often is the father of recklessness, led us 
on moth-like toward the seduction of the 
far-off radiance. 

In any case, we did continue to move 
forward, though very slowly and cautious- 
ly ; and as by degrees we approached the 
light, we were relieved to find that the 
earth trembled less violently and' less 
often, and that the illumination down the 
passageway grew more steady and dis- 
tinct. 

“See, Phil, I told you the earthquakes 
would be over soon!” I reassured my 
companion ; and he, not venturing a reply, 
merely quickened his footsteps, as if in 
tacit agreement. 

Little did either of us foresee how much 
more violent, how much more amazing, 
how much more terrifying our adventures 
would be after we had gained the longed- 
for haven of the light. 

CHAPTER III 

The Brink of the Abyss 

• At last we were drawing near the mys- 
terious light. It had now ceased to 
flicker and shone with a steady greenish- 
yellow glare, so bright as to illuminate the 
gallery with a weird radiance, wherein we 
could clearly distinguish each other’s fea- 
tures. The source of the light, however. 



remained an enigma: while we, pressing 
on with increasing boldness, were re- 
solved to discover its nature or perish in 
the attempt. 

In a few minutes we had reached the 
end of the corridor, and, turning sharply, 
we found ourselves in a wider passageway 
penetrated by scores of cross-galleries and 
ending, about a hundred yards beyond, in 
a perfect blaze of greenish light. 

“Lord in Heaven !” exclaimed the awe- 
stricken Clay, as we reached the new 
thoroughfare. “Are we dreaming? — or 
am I simply crazy?” 

“Guess we’re 1x)th crazy!” I muttered. 
And then, shielding my eyes from the 
glare and nerving myself for a supreme 
effort, I said, “Come on; let’s find out 
what’s what!” 

“Might as well die exploring !” he con- 
ceded grimly as we resumed our pil- 
grimage. 

I now noticed for the first time tliat 
Clay was walking with a slight limp; I 
also noticed that his rude mining costume 
was not only soiled with great streaks ajid 
blotches of black, but was ripped and 
torn in a hundred places, exposing the 
bare skin everj' here and there, so that 
he looked a perfect ragamuffin. But my 
own clothes, I could see, were in an 
equally sorry condition. 

As we slowly covered the hundred 
yards to the end of the second gallery. 
Clay’s mind seemed to center on somber 
thoughts. I could see the bleak furrows 
on his long, lean, battered face; I could 
read his disconsolate expression as, with 
a great hairy hand, he thoughtfully 
stroked his dishevelled red locks. But I 
was little prepared for his next words. 

“Say, Frank, if anything happens to 
me, see that my old mother back in Den- 
ver gets my watch as a remembrance. And 
tell her I was thinking of her at the 
last—” ■ 

“The devil I will! Tel! her yourself! 
What’s getting into you, Phil?” I inter- 
rupted, almost savagely. “Haven’t you as 
good a chance as I of getting out of this 
infernal mess ?” 

“I suppose I have, at that!” he 
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acknowledged, wi7ly. “Guess it’s both of 
ns, or neither !” 

At this point our conversation was in- 
terrupted by our arrival at the end of the 
second gallery, where we were to make a 
discovery compared with which our pre- 
vious surprises appeared insignificant. 

I remember that it was Clay, who, pre- 
ceding me by half a dozen feet, was the 
first to stop short and gasp out his as- 
tonishment. 

“God above!” I heard his swift ex- 
clamation; and I observed how, stricken 
all but speechless, he gaped open-mouthed 
into the green-lighted vacancy beyond. 
“God above!” he murmured a second 
time, before a dumbfounded silence over- 
whelmed him. 

At a bound I had gained his side ; and 
I too, as I gazed in bewilderment before 
me, seemed to have lost my tongue. 
“Merciful Heavens!” was all I could 
mumble in my amazement. “Merciful 
Heavens, what’s this ?” And I rubbed my 
eyes and pinched my sides, to make sure 
that I was not dreaming. 

How shall I describe that stupendous 
scene which suddenly unfolded before 
us ? Surely, the discoverer of a new planet 
could not have had a deeper sense of awe 
and wonder! For it was literally a new 
world that we beheld. The gallery had 
ended as if on the brink of a precipice; 
we were staring down, through yellow- 
ish-green abysses, into a chasm as wide 
and deep as the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona — as wide and deep, but by no 
means as irregular — ^by no means so nar- 
row at the bottom ! Unlike the great gorge 
of the Colorado River, it showed no un- 
evenness of structure; sheer stone walls, 
straight and precipitous as the walls of a 
room, shot down beneath us a mile deep ; 
sheer stone walls, equally precipitous and 
straight, rose opposite us at a distance of 
more than a mile, and between them 
spread the bare, level floor of the cavern, 
which reached to our right and left to an 
incalculable remoteness. 

An unspeakably weird sensation over- 
came me as I gazed, in the thunderstricken 
silence, at that tremendous excavation. 
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There was such an atmosphere of un- 
reality about it all that only by degrees 
did my startled senses absorb the details 
— the gentle curve of the ceiling, which, 
arching but a few hundred feet above us, 
revealed fantastic figures, vaguely man- 
shaped, that stood out shaiply in cameo 
— ^the multititde of greenish-yellow bulbs 
which, square or rounded or elongated 
into rods and spirals, studded the walls 
by the thousand and hung in long strings 
from above — the small round openings 
like the portholes of a vessel, which dotted 
the opposite side of the cavern in ines- 
timable myriads, confronting us in scores 
of horizontal lines, and the' little door- 
like apertures that opened at regular in- 
tervals all along the cavern floor. 

• Long and intently we gazed into that 

miraculous abyss; many minutes must 
have passed while we stood there spell- 
bound. It was I that first regained some 
measure of composure; with a shock, I 
saw my companion standing entranced, so 
near the brink of the precipice that I 
trembled for his safety. 

With a hasty gesture, I pulled him back 
a step. “Better watch out, Phil !” I 
warned, “elsfe I won’t have even your 
watch to bring back to your mother!” 

Like a man in a daze, he wiped a grimy 
hand over his carrot-colored hair. “Good 
thing she can’t see me now !” he gasped. 
“Lord preserve me! she’d be offering up 
prayers for the soul of her poor boy lost 
in Hell !” 

“Lost in Hell is right !” I acknowledged, 
grimly. 

“If I hadn’t bit my lips to make sure I 
was alive, Frank,” he continued, with an 
ugly grimace of his scarred face, “I’d 
think we had both died and were wander- 
ing arotmd somewhere in the devil’s back 
yard !” 

Before I had had time to reply, fresK 
alarm swept over us both ; once more the 
earth wavered violently and the distant 
thunders and detonations burst out with 
renewed' fury. At the same time, a shaft 
of violet light, from some unknown 
source, shot across the cavern with 
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lightning swiftness. Then, in the barest 
fraction of a second, waves of orange Hglit 
and of vermilion followed; then, while 
Clay and I stared at each other in con- 
sternation, the greenish-yellow luminaries 
all flickered and seemed about to be ex- 
tinguished. Simultaneously, our ears were 
struck by a distant blast of sound, a little 
like the notes of a bugle; and the next 
instant, as the greenish-yellow lights re- 
gained their former brilliancy, a scene 
of startling activity became visible on the 
cavern floor. 

Had we obeyed the dictates of our ham- 
inering hearts, we should have turned and 
fled. The impulse to flee was, indeed, 
pDwerfid within us-; but partly because 
we did not wish to seem cowards in each 
other’s eyes, and partly because of out- 
insatiable curiosity, we fought down our 
self-protective instinct, flung ourselves 
full-length upon the gallery floor, crept to 
the edge of the abyss, and gazed across. 
And there, in that recumbent position, 
like small boys secretly watching a ball 
game, we witnessed a spectacle so un- 
imaginably strange that I cannot recall it 
even today without a shudder of the old 
/ horror. 

CHAPTER IV 

Thunderbolts 

♦ From our vantage-point near the 
cavern roof, we could not clearly fol- 
low all that was happening a mile beneath ; 
however, we were able to observe more 
than a little. In .the beginning, we were 
astonished to see the doors at the base of 
the excavation all thrown open, to admit 
a multitude of black ant-like mites, which 
we did not at first recognize as human 
beings. So minute were they, in view of 
their distance, that they might have been 
mere swarming insects. To discover much 
about their appearance or costume was 
BUt of the question ; nevertheless, we were 
not long in learning their nature, for they 
immediately drew themselves up into pre- 
cise rectangular formations, each of which 
was divided into scores of long, mathe- 
matically even columns. 

“By Heaven !’’ I gasped, as I lay peep- 



ing across the edge of the abyss. “If it 
isn’t an army !’’ 

“Sure enough, an army !’’ agreed Clay, 
his mouth agape till the lower jaw seemed 
ready to drop off. “I’ll swear they look 
like the devil’s own recruits! Just see the 
banners gleaming!” 

By straining my eyes, I could dis- 
tinguish flashes of yellow and purple, as 
from the waving of battle flags. 

“Say, look down there!” my com- 
panion ejaculated the next second, leaning 
over the edge of the void until I feared 
he would take a mile-long fall. “There’s 
not one army! There’s two!” 

“Sure you’re not seeing double, old 
pal?” I demanded. And then, at the risk 
of losing my own balance, I leaned out 
fully as far as Clay, staring into the 
dreadful chasm directly below. 

It was indeed as my friend had said ! 
Just under us was a second army, its in- 
numei-able multitudes arrayed in neat 
rectangles, and its banners flashing in 
vermilion and green! 

From the opposite sides of the cavern 
the two great masses of men, each com- 
posed of scores of thousands of indi- 
viduals, were approaching one another 
with slow and gracefully coordinated 
movements. Had they a hostile intent? — 
or were they merely on friendly parade? 
So quietly were they advancing that both 
Clay and I leapt to the latter explanation. 
It would not be long before we would 
learn our mistake ! 

“By my grandmother’s ghost. Frank! 
Where do all those fellows come from ?” 
exclaimed Clay, turning toward me with 
eyes bulging in wonder and alarm. “What 
would you have said only yesterday, old 
chap, if some one had drawn you a pic- 
ture of all this ?” 

“I’d have said he was dafter than a mad 
hatter !” 

“Chances are we’d have had him locked 
up !” agreed Clay. “Say, do you know — ” 

But he was not to complete his sen- 
tence. For at this point a never-to-be- 
forgotten demonstration burst forth. 

It was as if the entire cavern had shot 
all at once into flames. It was as if a 
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thunder-storm of unparalleled fury had 
flared simultaneously at a hundred points. 
There came a wave of dazzling white 
light which flashed across the cavern on 
a jagged course and all but blinded us; 
then, while our stunned senses reeled be- 
neath the blow, we were smitten by a clap 
of thunder so severe that our ear-drums 
fairly rang. Almost instantly, other de- 
tonations followed, with a banging as of 
tremendous explosions; and new light- 
nings streaked and blazed, with red and 
green and orange coruscations as their 
long twisting lances zigzagged from wall 
to wall. At the same time, the grotmd be- 
gan to shake mice more, to shake so 
violently that we had to cling desperately 
to a rocky ledge; and from moment to 
moment the tremors increased in severity. 
At last we could understand the source 
of the earthquakes! 

Speechless as deaf-mutes. Clay and I 
stared across at one another in horror. 
But in his startled eyes I read a message : 
“Come, let’s go!” And his hand was 
motioning away down the gallery. 

Gladly I would have followed his sug- 
gestion. But I was as if glued to the ledge. 
My panic-stricken muscles would not obey 
my will ; I quivered, rose to my knees, and 
then dropped down full-length once more, 
terrified lest the heaving earth should 
pitch me over the cavem-edge. 

Yet terror could not subdue curiosity: 
I still gazed down at that fantastic 
cavern floor, over which the colored light- 
nings flickered. And what a ghastly dis- 
covery I made ! Where were those orderly 
armies that had thronged across the abyss 
a minute before ? 

• For a moment, I merely gaped wide- 

eyed, wondering if my senses were de- 
ceiving me. The armies had both van- 
ished! In their place were multitudes of 
black specks strewn pellmell about the 
cavern floor, in all manner of distorted 
positions, some of them bunched together 
in great dark heaps, some of them clus- 
tered amid little new-made crimson 
patches ! 

“Do you see? Do you see?” I ex- 



claimed, when a lull in the thunder once 
more permitted conversation. “Shot to 
tatters, the whole lot of them !” 

“Shot to tatters!” Clay echoed, his 
bruised face performing wry antics as he 
spc^e, “Wonder what fiie whole infernal 
mess was all about.” 

“Marvelous, anyway, how they use 
their lightnings to kill,” I commented. 

“Marvelous the way both sides won!” 
he snapped back. “Doesn’t seem to be 
much left of either of them !” 

In this statement, however. Clay was 
mistaken. We were soon to learn that all 
too much was left of both factions. 

While the lightnings still leapt and 
vaulted through space, crossing and criss- 
crossing the atmosphere with dagger- 
flames of blue and yellow, there rose a 
low, regular, distant rumbling — a rum- 
bling too even and continuous for thunder, 
and yet more ominous-sounding than 
thunder, since it gained each moment in 
force and volume and had a monotonous, 
rhj'thmical, thudding effect reminding one 
of the motor of some great madiine. 

“God be merciful, what's this coming?" 
suddenly cried my companion, pointing 
far down the cavern. “See, Frank! Can 
you make out what it is ?” 

At the renewed risk of falling over 
the edge, I peered in the indicated direc- 
tion ; and, as I did so, I received perhaps 
the severest shock I had yet had on this 
day of horrors. “Lord Almighty !” I 
gasped. “It’s a battleship on wheels!” 
“It’s not one of them! It’s two!” 
shouted Clay. 

And indeed, two monster shapes, each 
as large as the dreadnoughts of a modern 
navy, were gliding toward us out of the 
greenish yellow glare far to the right. 
With long, pointed, steel-like prows, thin 
tapering sterns, and squat funnels belch- 
ing smoke and steam, they had the shape 
and appearance of warships, except that 
they displayed no masts or gun-turrets. 
But little dark tubes curving from their 
sides looked very much like guns. 

“See the wheels,” yelled Clay, trying to 
make himself heard above the increasing 
uproar of the monsters’ approach ; and I 
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observed how scores of wheels, each of 
them twenty or thirty feet across, were 
arranged all along the sides of the great 
machines, bearing them forward with the 
speed of an ocean liner. 

“Seems to be in a hurry !” I yelled back, 
as I noticed with what steady roaring 
haste the vessels pressed forward. 

But I had no time to wonder what the 
machines might be, or what incredible 
people, populating the abysses of the 
earth, had developed such giant mech- 
anisms. Before I had half recovered from 
my surprise, I was aware that Clay, no 
longer able to make his voice heard above 
the din of the approaching monsters, was 
nudging my elbow and pointing in great 
agitation to our left. 

“See! See there!” I read the unex- 
pressed words on his lips. “Just look at 
that! Just look! Just look!” 

Well might he be a^tated. From far 
down the cavern to our left, three more 
land battleships were rumbling toward us, 
shooting out flashes of red and white 
lightning like a challenge, while hastening 
to meet the other Titans as though in- 
tending a head-on collision. 

CHAPTER V 
Separated! 

• Straight on and on the two sets of 
battle-monsters came, their ugly 
pointed forms half-concealed in puffs and 
streamers of black smoke. Waving at the 
stern of one group, we could distinguish 
banners of yellow and purple, while the 
other group displayed green and ver- 
milion flags ; but otherwise it was hard to 
tell them apart. On the decks of all the 
vessels alike we could see swarms of 
animated black specks ; from the curved 
tubes at their sides we observed darts of 
lightning intermittently shooting ; and 
meantime their rumbling and roaring 
made a pandemonium as of a thousand 
locomotives in simultaneous action. 

As they drew near each other, the two 
groups did not relax their speed. Indeed, 
their pace was only accelerated ! With the 
velocity of motor cars on a highway, they 



raced to within a few hundred yards of 
each other, as if intending to ram and 
destroy. There came a prodigious hissing 
of steam as they rolled toward the death- 
grip; for a moment, the five rushing 
monsters were obscured amid clouds of 
vapor, through which the blue and yellow 
lightnings flared in innumerable bolts. 
Then our aching ears caught the shock of 
a concussion so severe that for a second 
we were stunned ; then other shocks, 
equally severe, followed one upon the 
oAer, as though a mile high giant were 
delivering blows with a sledgdiammer ; 
then, while the earth reeled and staggered, 
we were too dazed to be aware of any- 
thing except a stupendous uproar and 
commotion. 

But by slow degrees, the din subsided. 
By slow degrees, the wavering ground re- 
gained its balance. Bewildered and still 
trembling. Clay and I nerved ourselves to 
peer out again across the cavern edge. Yet 
for a minute we saw nothing ; the depths 
of the canyon were blanketed in a fuming 
yellow vapor which obscured everything 
like a heavy fog and tormented our nos- 
trils with acrid odors. 

Owing to our physical discomfort, we 
did not know how or when the mists were 
dissipated. But when at last Clay leaned 
across the cavern edge once more, he 
uttered a surprised “Battle over! Say, it 
looks like a tie !” 

“Like a tie ?” I echoed, staring into the 
pit. “But where under Heaven — where 
under Heaven are the fighters?” 

“There aren’t any more fighters !” 
mumbled Clay — and this was the literal 
truth. The great battle machines, which 
had snorted and thundered so violently a 
few minutes before, were no longer to be 
seen ! Instead, we looked out upon a 
spectacle of wild devastation. The rocky 
ground, plowed up and tom as by Titanic 
dredges, had been beaten into ridges and 
furrows like the waves of a stormy sea; 
the opposite canyon wall had been wrecked 
as if with dynamite, and great masses of 
broken boulders were heaped up where 
the porthole-like openings had stared. 

But were there no signs at all of the 
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land-battleships? Yes — ^here and there 
along the scarred and charred pit-floor, 
we saw twisted rods and wires ! Here and 
there were bent and dented iron plates; 
here and there were contorted coils, 
broken rods, fragments of wheels and 
axles — ^mute testimonials to the fate of 
those five battle monarchs ! 

For a long while we gaped in silence at 
that desolate battlefield. How incon- 
ceivably powerful were these mysterious 
people of the depths ! What gigantic 
forces they controlled to be able to blow 
up huge steel vessels like toys! In con- 
templation of such unheard-of might, I 
felt overwhehned with awe, and I felt 
crushed, humbled by my own feebleness. 

But quite different was Clay’s re- 
action. I saw his lower lip curl in a faintly 
contemptuous expression as he spoke. 

“You know, Frank, what I’m beginning 
to think? These caves are inhabited by a 
lot of crazy men — blank, raving lunatics, 
the whole set of them! Why, if they had 
the sense of a two-year-old, they’d know 
enough not to fight when they’d all be 
blown to smithereens!” 

“Looks that way, doesn’t it?” I con- 
ceded, begrudgingly. “But how could we 
expect to have any wars at all, if every 
one had the sense of a two-year-old?” 

Clay opened his mouth to reply. But 
before he could utter a word, an event oc- 
curred that turned our thoughts to other 
subjects. 

• From the cavern walls opposite us, 

where the little round openings had not 
been blown away in the recent engage- 
ment, a shaft of red lightning leapt, strik- 
ing not many yards below us with an ear- 
splitting din. And almost instantly another 
bolt shot out, and another, and another 
still, each of them coming nearer us than 
the last, while our ears rang with the 
heavy explosive uproar. That we were not 
killed instantly was due more to luck than 
to our swift action. 

Yet we were not slow about rising and 
fleeing. Startled as we were, we realized 
the nature of the onslaught. We liad 
been seen, mistaken for enemies, and 



fired upon ! Hostile marksmen, armed 
with thunderbolts, were seeking our 
lives ! 

Even as we sprang up and away, a 
deafening crash resounded at our heels, 
and we knew that the ledge where we had 
lain had been hit and shattered. The next 
instant, as we darted along tlie gallery, 
an even louder crash burst forth, and a 
huge rocky mass, dislodged from the 
gallery roof, came roaring and clattering 
down almost at our feet. 

In that desperate crisis, it was each for 
himself. As if b}" instinct, I knew that if 
I remained in that main passageway a 
second longer, I would be stnick and 
killed; as if by instinct, I turned in my 
flight and darted off into the shelter of 
one of the many side-galleries. And such 
was the impulse of my terror that I did 
not lialt even when reaching this relative 
safety, but kept on at full speed down the 
vaguely lighted corridor, until at last my 
panting breath and pounding heart forced 
me to stop. 

Then, wheeling about, I was swept by a 
new rush of alarm. Where was Clay? 

In the fury of my panic,' I had forgot- 
ten him. And now he was not to be seen ! 

“Phil! Phil!” I cried, suddenly aware 
of an aloneness, an isolation such as I had 
never felt before. “Phil ! Phil ! Phil !” 

But my words rang uncannily down the 
dim gallery, with echoes like devil’s 
mockery. “Phil! Phil! Phil! Where are 
you, Phil? Where are you?” I shouted 
again and again. But still only the echoes 
came back to me, like the voice of my own 
despair, “Where are you, Phil? Where 
are you ?” 

And then, as I still called without re- 
ply, there came a thouglit that all but 
paralyzed me with dread. What if my 
friend had not been so fortunate as I? 
What if he had been hit by one of the 
death-bolts ? 

As this new fear shot over me, I raised 
my voice more loudly than ever, “Phil! 
Phil ! Phil! Answer me, Phil ! Where are 
you? Where are you?” As though the 
sound of my own shouts would still the 
tumult storming within me! 
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Furiously I retraced my footsteps. Back 
along the side-gallery I dashed, back to 
the main corridor where I had last seen 
my old chum. “Phil! Phil! Phil! Where 
are you ?” I still shouted as I approached ; 
and my heart sank as my voice, husky 
from the strain, cried out those unavail- 
ing words. 

Then, with a final throb of expectation, 
I entered the corridor and started out 
across its greenish-yellow spaces. And, as 
I did so, I gave a gasp, and hope died 
within me. The gallery was empty! Clay 
was nowhere to be seen ! 

CHAPTER VI 
Catostrophe 

• For a long, blank moment of dismay 

and horror, I stood staring out across 
that deserted passj^eway. I was as one 
who, in mid-ocean, suddenly feels the 
waves foaming over him with no sign of 
a rescuing sail. Not until this instant had 
the full terror of my plight overwhelmed 
me ; not until this instant had I felt utter- 
ly hopeless and helpless. Now that Clay 
was gone, it was as if the very under- 
pinnings of my world had been torn from 
beneath me. 

Yet my alarm was not for myself. It 
was of Clay that I was thinking; it was 
Clay’s tormented face that flashed before 
my mind as if surrounded by a red glare 
of danger. .\nd the conviction came to 
me, irrational yet irresistible, that he had 
either been slain or was in mortal peril. 

Goaded by that dread, I shook myself 
out of the inaction that had seized me as 
I regained the main gallery. I forgot my 
personal risk; I scarcely cared whether 
or not a death-bolt felled me; I began 
running furiously up and down, as reck- 
lessly as one who courts his own destruc- 
tion. Still no trace of Clay! Surely, he 
would not willingly have deserted me! 
But had he too rushed into one of the 
side-corridors? Then why had he not re- 
turned ? Had he not heard my shouting ? 
Would he not shout for me as well? 

While these and other questions shot 
across my mind in baffling succession, I 



peered fruitlessly into the shadows of half 
a score of side-galleries ; aitd into each 
of them I called as loudly as my cracked 
and broken voice would permit; “Phil! 
Phil! Phil! Where are you? Where are 
you, Phil?’’ 

But still only the mocking echoes came 
back to taunt me. 

Had I been a more cautious man, I 
would have been less ready to cry out 
into those mysterious depths. For, while 
I accomplished nothing for Clay, I was 
weaving a grim net of danger about my 
own head. . . . 

I had called into the tenth or eleventh 
passageway, when an answering yell met 
my ears — not the welcome voice I craved, 
but a high-pitched cry in some unknown 
tongue, a cry of such unspeakable shrill- 
ness and ferocity that I stopped short as if 
paralyzed and felt my knees faltering be- 
neath me and my hair bristling. 

Almost at the same instant, a grisly ap- 
parition glided forth amid the dinmess of 
the side-gallery. I say apparition, for, al- 
though it was solid flesh and Wood, it 
flashed upon me like a ghost — worse than 
a ghost ! — like die phantom of death him- 
self ! Imagine a man-sized figure, robed 
from head to foot in black,^ and with a 
sable hood, the shape of a fool’s cap! 
Imagine a face of spectral, chalky white ! 
Imagine a toothless mouth leering with 
wide-gaping jaws; imagine the creature 
starting forward with black-gloved hands 
extended, and with that hideous shriek 
still shrilling from its lips; imagine — 

But I did not take time for further ob- 
servation. Despite all the strain I had en- 
dured, my legs retained their vigor. Not 
for nothing had I been on the track team 
at college ! But alas ! — as I rushed like a 
hounded deer along the main gallery, I 
was dashed to grief. I do not know what 
betrayed me — ^perhaps a crevice in the 
floor, perhaps only a pebble ; at all events, 
I pitched ingloriously head over heels and 
came painfully to a halt. 

Hastily picking myself up, regardless 
of a bruised shin and aching knee-joint, 
I was about to resume my flight — when 
I found my pathway blocked. All about 
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me, at distances of from ten to twenty 
yards, were dozens of beings so strange 
that they might liave been dwellers of 
another planet. 

They were riding cross-legged on 
curious low cars of about the size and 
shape of children’s coasters — little 
wheeled vehicles, three or four feet long, 
a foot high, and a foot wide, which, with 
a buzzing of motors, darted back and 
forth nervously, frequently colliding with 
one another in their haste. This it was 
which explained their rapidity in over- 
taking me. 

But more astonishing than the ma- 
chines were the creatures themselves. For 
a moment, as they ringed me about in a 
gaping crowd, I had the uncanny sensa- 
tion of being imprisoned by phantoms. 
Like him who had started me on my 
flight, they were all black-clad from crown 
to heel; they all had faces which, snowy 
white, seemed scarcely human in their 
bloodless pallor. Their hair, protruding 
in long tufts from beneath their cone- 
shaped hats, was either paper-white or 
gray; their eyes, narrower than those of 
most men, gave the impression of being 
not fully open, and were curiously pink 
or salmon-colored; their noses were flat 
and stubby, their chins weak and almost 
unnoticeable, while their narrow chests 
were so stooped and pinched that I could 
have. believed the whole lot of them to 
be consumptives. 

• Had it not been for the latter features, 

I might have mistaken them all for 
women; for they wore long skirts which 
came down well below the knees. The im- 
pression of femininity, moreover, was re- 
inforced by the V-shaped slits in the backs 
of their costumes, and by the black pencil- 
ling of the eyebrows, which were over- 
looked by little snake-like curves, painted 
as if for artistic effect. 

But at the first horrified glimpse, I did 
not observe all these details. I merely 
noticed how the creatures surrounded me, 
keeping at a distance of not less than ten 
yards, while rolling restlessly back and 
forth in their little cars; I noticed how 



several of tliem carried long dragon- 
shaped banners of green and vermilion, 
and how others bore little pistol-like im- 
plements, from which eveiy now and then 
a forked lightning-shaft flashed toward 
the ceiling. And as I gazed out at the 
strangers, every other thought was lost in 
the despairing sense that I was trapped. 

Yes! — I was trapped as completely as 
though they had me in irons. The circle 
about me was unbroken, and there was 
no way of escape ! 

Several minutes went by, during which 
nothing of importance happened. The 
creatures stared at me, almost glared at 
me, with every expression of interest; 
some of them jabbered to one another in 
those peculiar high-pitched voices so un- 
pleasant to my ears ; others pointed at me 
with curious gestures that may liave in- 
dicated surprise, derision, or anger; one 
of them even stepped forth a little and 
addressed me in particularly loud and 
rasping tones, of which I could under- 
stand not one word. 

But when I, in my turn, called out to 
them as a test, “Who are you? Where am 
I ?” they answered with a round of such 
unpleasant, grating laughter that I re- 
solved to hold my tongue thenceforth. 
Evidently English was not spoken in the 
caverns beneath the earth. 

I do not know whether the people in- 
terpreted my words as mockery, or were 
incensed by my failure to answer them 
intelligibly. In any case, I could see an 
expression of hostility, of suspicion 
deepening in their salmon eyes, and knew 
that I had provoked their disfavor. But 
I was little prepared for their next action. 
From a rifle-like machine in the hand 
of the foremost man, a coil of wire leapt 
forth ; and, before I realized the intention 
or had had a chance to evade it, the coil 
had fallen over my neck and was tighten- 
ing about my shoulders, drawing my 
arms together against my sides and bind- 
ing me as helplessly as a lassoed steer. 

Naturally, I struggled, but the chief 
effect was to provoke more of that un- 
pleasant grating laughter. The metal, 
which was thick as my index finger, would 
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not yield to my most frantic efforts. The 
more I writhed, the more deeply it cut 
into my flesh ; and the more deeply it cut 
into my flesh, the more heartily the 
chalky-faced folk laughed at my groans. 

Then after a minute or two, my captors 
began pulling at the wire. While some of 
the little coaster-like machines rolled be- 
hind me, and some rolled ahead, but none 
approached within ten yards, I was led 
away down one of the side-galleries, like 
a dog at the end of a string, toward a fate 
I could hardly conjecture. 

CHAPTER VH 
I Deeper and Darker 

• In the course of my thirty-eight years, 

I have made more than one hair-raising 
expedition. I have clung to the slippery 
sides of precipices ; I have rolled in a ship 
at sea, with the decks aU awash beneath 
the mountainous waves ; I have been lost 
in the burning desert and all but blistered 
to death; I have roamed glacial barrens, 
and remote caves, and seipent-infested 
jungles. But never have I been stricken 
with such fear, never have I suffered such 
nightmare agonies as during that journey 
at the end of a wire, among the clatter- 
ing groups of pit-dwellers. 

So bewildered was I, so frightened, and 
at the same time so angered, that for a 
long while I kept little track of where we 
went. I only knew that we were making 
our way down, down, down, among a 
multitude of galleries that curved, and 
curved again, and branched and inter- 
branched with baffling intricacy — galleries 
illuminated with a greenish-yellow glow 
by the multitudes of orbs placed at 
regular intervals along the walls and ceil- 
ing. It seemed that we travelled for 
miles, while ray captors, on their queer 
wheeled machines, rolled ahead of me 
and behind, but never came within yards 
of personal contact ; and minute by minute 
the wire cut more deeply into my skin, 
checking the circulation and making it 
hard for me to hold back a cry of pain. 

After a time, however, I began to take 
closer note of my surroundings. I re- 



member, for example, catching a glimpse 
of a huge, rapidly revolving whed,, larger 
than a bam-door, from which a strong 
draft of cool air was blowing; I saw 
through a half-closed door into a hall 
filled with machines as high as a five-story 
building ; I was dazzled by flashes of sun- 
brilliant lights, and once or twice my ears 
were smitten with thunderblasts ; I crossed 
a bridge over a subterranean torrent, in 
which I could see half-submerged, illumi- 
nated vessels; I passed walls lined with 
little round lighted windows, within which 
I could distinguish shadowy figures mov- 
ing ; I shuffled along corridors where 
long pipes, coils, and strands of wire ran 
along the walls for great distances. 

Absorbed in these sights, I had regained 
something of my composure before there 
occurred an event which, for a time, un- 
nerved me completely. Coming to the end 
of a narrow passageway, we found our- 
selves facing a thoroughfare which, to my 
unaccustomed eyes, seemed like a parade- 
ground of demons. Along a gallery fifty 
or sixty yards across, a multitude lof little 
cars were shooting bacli and forth with 
prodigious rapidity. None of them were 
any larger than the tiny coaster-like ma- 
chines of my- captors, but all were mov- 
ing with such speed tlrat it was difficult, 
and at times impossible, to follow tlieir 
movements. Worst of all, they seemed to 
pursue no regular route, but looped. and 
curved at all crazy angles, and so many 
were the near-collisions that it made me 
dizzy merely to look at the vehicles. 

Across this mad avenue my captors set 
forth with the utmost nonchalance, weav- 
ing their way in and out as unconcernedly 
as though not in danger of being knocked 
to eternity. And I, though I strained back 
at my wire till the blood came, was forced 
to follow. Imagine my terror ! The dia- 
bolical little machines, like bolts out of a 
cannon, came racing toward me from all 
sides, and none would relax its speed as 
it approached! I felt one- of them flitting 
just to my rear with a rush of wind ; an- 
other almost scraped the tips of my shoes 
as it darted in front of me ; a third would 
certainly have ended my days on earth 
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had it not swerved by a fraction of an 
inch just as it was about to destroy me. 
Little wonder that, by the time I had 
reached the further side, I- was near to 
nervous prostration ! 

I was just heaving a sigh of relief at my 
deliverance, when there came a loud 
crash from behind me ; and, glancing back, 
I saw two of the little cars jumbled to- 
gether in a distorted heap, their drivers 
sprawled with outstretched limbs along 
the cavern floor. One of them, lying 
motionless in a pool of blood, was evi- 
dently already beyond help ; the other was 
twisting and groaning miserably. But the 
other riders were shooting back and forth 
with the same reckless haste as ever, and 
no one seemed to pay the unfortunates 
any attention. 

Amid all my trials, I had one cause to 
be thankful: we were to cross no other 
driveway that day ! Fifteen minutes later, 
we had reached our destination ; we 
emerged into a long, straight cavern, with 
walls several hundred feet apart and a 
vaulted ceiling fifty yards high; and one 
of my captors, flinging open a little door 
at one side, motioned me to enter. 

• Not being allured by the vague, indis- 
tinctly lighted interior, I stood still and 
made no attempt to obey — at which my 
master went off into a fit. A reddish tinge 
transformed the normal chalky white of 
his face; his black-gloved hands shook 
wrathfully and he uttered a howl of 
shrieking command. 

Although I did not understand the 
words, I could guess their meaning ; how- 
ever, I still held nij' ground, disobedient 
and determined. 

At this, my tormentor, growing more 
angry still, consulted briefly with one of 
his fellows ; then, with a resolute motion, 
he seized a long tw'o-pronged pole from 
the cavern wall and thrust this weapon 
forward so as to catch me between the 
prongs. 

Thus held, I was helpless ; and though 
I howled my resentment, I was shoved 
through the door like a captive beast. The 
next moment, I heard the hea^y hinges 



rattling to a close, and with a bang like 
thunder, the door slammed in my face. 
At last I was in prison ! 

By the pale greenish-yellow light, I 
found myself in a room about twenty-five 
feet square, with only one small window, 
and with a low ceiling that curved down 
almost to meet the floor. One or two stone 
benches and tables, but no chairs, were 
scattered about this comparbnent; while, 
at the further end, half a dozen white- 
faced and black-robed creatures were 
cowering miserably. 

But when, with the friendliest of inten- 
tions, I approached these fellow-sufferers, 
they cringed and withdrew into the re- 
motest corner, trembling, and uttered 
sharp, menacing exclamations of fear 
Why were they so afraid of me? Was it 
that they had never seen a man of my 
race? 

Being denied their company, I deposited 
myself on a stone bench across the rocan 
from them, and, with my head buried in 
my hands, began drearily reviewing my 
predicament. Who were these chalk- faced 
people? How did they manage to live 
here beneath the earth ? Why had no one 
ever heard of them before? What did 
they intend to do with me ? What had hap- 
pened to Clay? Was he alive or dead? 
These questions, and a thousand more, 
flitted through my mind in a mad, almost 
delirious succession, while, at the same 
time, I became increasingly aware of a 
great fatigue, and increasingly conscious 
of being hungry and thirsty. 

My head was~aching and my tongue was 
growing dry within my mouth by the 
time the prison door opened once more 
and one of the chalk-faces entered and 
deposited a bowl of water and some mar- 
ble-sized purple capsules on a table a few 
yards from me. 

To my surprise, my cell-mates all at 
once made a dash, as if to seize these 
articles, but withdrew in a panic when I 
stepped forth, and I was left in undis- 
puted possession of the prizes. 

At one gulp, I consumed the water; 
then, feeling somewhat better, I took up 
the purple capsules and examined them 
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with interest. As I did so, a grim sus- 
picion came into my mind. I do not know 
what it was that gave me this idea — per- 
haps the vivid color of the pellets; it 
flashed over me that these were poison 
potions, intended as an easy means of dis- 
posing of me. Probably it was from this 
fate that my cell-mates, unfriendly though 
they seemed, had wished to save me in 
rushing for the capsules. 

What was more natural therefore than 
that, horrified by my suspicions, I should 
seize the capsules and dash them along 
the floor ? But what was more astonishing 
than the actions of my cell-mates, who, 
with wild whoops and cries, leapt after 
these scattered pur^Dle globules ? I noticed 
how they all showed an almost ravenous 
greed, each fighting to be first; I also 
noticed how, as if stricken blind, they 
began to grope strangely as they drew 
near the objects, feeling with clumsy 
hands across the floor and apparently 
finally locating them by touch alone. 

Surely, it was not the dimness of the 
light that caused this queer conduct, for 
they had seen the capsules plainly 
enough at a distance ! 

It was at this point that I made my 
first great discovery about the chalk- faces. 
They were unable to see things clearly 
close at hand ! Doubtless, their long 
residence underground had affected their 
vision. 

It was at this point, also, that I made 
my second great discovery. The purple 
pellets were good to eat ! That was mani- 
fest, for my cell-mates, having seized 
them, thrust them eagerly into their 
toothless mouths and smacked their lips 
in relish. 

Cursing my reckless folly in throwing 
the capsules away, I made a rush toward 
my cell-mates, and, by grasping desperate- 
ly, managed to seize the last of the 
globules barely in time to save it from 
the chalk-faces. And then tentatively I put 
it into my mouth, ready to spit it out at 
any indication of poison. But I might 
have spared my fears. It had a delicious 
nutty flavor, and was evidently concen- 
trated food of a high quality, for I felt 



a new surge of strength in my veins the 
moment I had consumed it. 

It was well that I had taken even this 
small amount of nourishment; I was to 
need all my spare energy in the dread 
ordeal that lay ahead. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Beneoth the Ray 

• In the first dismal moment of my im- 
prisonment, I had anticipated days, 
weeks, or even months of confinement. 
But I might have spared my fears. I was 
soon to be released — although under the 
last conditions I would have chosen. And 
the period of my incarceration, though 
brief in duration, was to be savage in the 
tonnents it inflicted. 

Two or three hours after I had been 
jailed, the prison door was shoved vio- 
lently inward to admit such a ferocious- 
looking gang of invaders that my cell- 
mates all murmured in fright and huddled 
together at the extreme end of the room. 
I too gave a little gasp of alarm, then 
tried hard to make myself inconspicuous 
in a dark corner under the low-hanging 
ceiling. In astonishment only exceeded by 
my apprehension, I saw a troop of ten 
beings, who had evidently made every 
effort to appear inhuman. The head of 
each was enveloped in a triangular mask 
of steel which came to a hatchet-like point 
in front and displayed hideous gaping 
apertures for the eyes, mouth, and nos- 
trils.; their bodies were encased in dark 
cloth covered with thin flakes* of steel 
which clattered as they walked ; their feet, 
which carried long spike-like spurs both 
in front and behind, were clothed in iron- 
plated boots that ran almost to the knees ; 
their right hands bore shining weapons, 
shaped a little like sawed-off shotguns, the 
ends of which scintillated with flying 
sparks. 

But perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about them was the manner in which they 
walked. They all stepped forward with 
movenrents so stiff and regular that I had 
a fleeting suspicion that they were ani- 
mated machines; their arms swayed up 
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and down, up and down, in perfect time 
with those of their companions; their 
feet ahvays left the ground with a peculiar 
high-swinging motion, like that of pranc- 
ing horses, although their pace was by no 
means a prancing one ; the sound of their 
footsteps reminded me of cavalry trotting. 

Of course, I recognized their nature 
very quickly. Their automatic and me- 
chanical movements made it evident that 
they were soldiers. 

At a steady pace, they approached my 
cell-mates, who were slraking and howling 
with dread; then abruptly they halted, 
and their leader pointed at one the 
poor wretches and snapped out a sharp 
order. 

Instantly the victim uttered a cry, as of 
lamentation and dismay ; then, sagging to 
the floor, he was seized by one of the 
warriors and 'dragged away, while the 
whole party left the room at their odd 
prancing march. 

As the door rattled to a close behind 
them, my remaining cell-mates all dashed 
toward the one small window, fighting 
and wrestling with one another to gain 
a favorable position. And all the while, 
from the lips of them all, there issued the 
^dreariest, most doleful wails that ever 
grated on my ears. 

Noting their excitement, and not wish- 
ing to be left behind if there was any- 
thing to see, I too darted toward the win- 
dow. And lo and behold ! — the effect was 
magical ! Avoiding contact with me as 
though I were a plague-bearer, the chalk- 
faces all made way before my coming, 
and, whimpering with fear, retreated to 
the further end of the room. Thus I was 
left in undisputed possession of the 
view ! 

It was a strange sight that I beheld as 
I peered out between the iron barS' — a 
sight in some ways more appalling than 
even the clash of the land-battleships. 
Glancing out into the broad, high corri- 
dor just outside our prison, I saw my 
late cell-mate being borne away to the 
opposite wall, where he was tied against 
a stone column shaped like a gallows. 
Then, while a group of about fifty chalk- 



faces gathered around, gibbering and ges- 
ticulating, one of the soldiers uttered what 
sounded like a warning cry, at which the 
spectators all withdrew to a respectable 
distance, and a curious-looking machine 
was wheeled on to the scene. 

Not until its brown cloth cover had 
been removed, and it had been put into 
operation, could I guess its nature. 
Although it rested, like a camera, on an 
iron tripod, it was unlike any other ma- 
chine I had ever observed ; it consisted, in 
the main, of a series of prisms and lenses, 
of various shapes and colors, some of 
them transparent and but a few inches 
across, but the foremost of them rounded 
in form, stained a deep opaque blue, and 
fully a yard in diameter. Behind the 
lenses, there were numbers of bulbs and 
wires, and of battery-like tubes ; while the 
whole instrument, when in operation, 
made a constant whirring sound, a little 
like a motion picture projector. 

• What interested me most of all, how- 
ever, was the weird light which, issu- 
ing from the foremost lens, was not scat- 
tered or diffused like most rays, but drew 
sharply to a focus twenty or twenty-five 
yards ahead of the machine, making a 
long cone of the most uncanny violet illu- 
mination I had ever seen. 

Even now, I was not certain of the 
dread purpose of the apparatus. But from 
the hush of awe-stricken expectancy that 
had come over the spectators, I surmised 
that something extraordinary was in 
store. Nor was I to be disappointed. One 
of the soldiers, operating the machine, 
turned the violet light-rays on and off 
two or three times as if for practice, then 
gradually moved the instrument so that 
it pointed directly toward the wretch tied 
against the stone column. 

There followed a moment of silence, 
during which the operator looked 
through a little glass tube, as if to make 
sure of his position and distance; then 
he raised his black-gloved hand in an 
urgent gesture, and the silence became 
more absolute than ever, except for a 
moaning sound from the tied man; then 
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he took out a little instrument like a 
watch and gazed at it intently, as if keep- 
ing careful count of the time .... 

The next instant, while I still won- 
dered what was to happen, I heard the 
low regular whirring of the machine. The 
cone of violet light shot out, its focus 
directly at the prisoner’s heart. Then the 
man sagged and would have fallen except 
for the ropes that held him. A strangled 
cry issued from his throat ; dark foam ap- 
peared upon his lips; his. face, for an 
instant, became ghastly purplish red, then 
turned gray and colorless .... 

Three or four seconds, and all was 
OA^er. The victim gave a last convulsive 
quiver ; the violet light no longer played ; 
the whirring sound had ceased. But one 
of the soldiers, whistling a tune, cut the 
lifeless form free; and the people, rvith 
a loud babbling chatter, surged back and 
forth across the gallery as if nothing had 
occurred. 

The explanation now was clear enough 
to me. I knew that the machine gen- 
erated not only violet but ultra-violet 
rays of a penetrating power to reach the 
heart and check its action by tearing dorvn 
the tissues. 

Having seen enough for one day, I 
sank back upon a stone bench, clasping 
my aching forehead with both hands and 
telling myself that I had fallen amongst 
the most barbarous race ever known. 
True, they were wonderfully advanced 
scientifically, but would any civilized peo- 
ple execute a man with a death-ray? 
Would they not, rather, resort to humane 
devices, such as hanging, the guillotine, 
or the electric chair? 

While absorbed in these ruminations, 
I was startled to see the prison door 
burst open once more, admitting the 
squad of ten soldiers who advanced with 
the same machine-like movements and 
prancing steps as before, singled out an- 
other of my cell-mates, bore the cringing 
victim away, and promptly executed him 
by means of the violet ray. 

Four times in the course of the next 
hour they returned, and each time with- 
drew one of my fellow prisoners, who 



shortly afterwards said his last farewell 
to this world. 

What had these men done to justify 
such treatment? Surely, they were crim- 
inals of a desperate calibre! 

With this reflection, I sought to con- 
sole myself and to drive out a terrorizing 
premonition. But it was by no means 
consoling to find myself at length alone 
in the prison, while the last of my cell- 
mates was being crumpled to death by the 
violet rays. 

Would I now be left to myself? Fer- 
vently I prayed to remain undisturbed 
for a time, so that the pulsing in my head 
might subside. But my prayer was not to 
be answered. Immediately after dispos- 
ing of the last chalk-face, the soldiers re- 
turned. I heard the banging of the door, 
as it swung on its hinges with a rattling 
like the thunder of the gates of doom ; I 
heard the warriors, with their clattering 
steely garments and triangular hatchet 
helmets as they solemnly approached ; I 
saw their leader lift a black-clad hand 
and point in my direction with a motion 
as automatic as it was inexorable; and, 
cowering in the furthest dim recess of the 
prison, cornered beyond hope of escape, 
I felt as if I had already heard the sum- 
mons of the Last Bugler trumpeting in 
my ears. 

CHAPTER IX 
Inf'ervent-ion 

• Had I been a condemned criminal sen- 
tenced to the electric chair, my tor- 
ments would have been less hard to bear. 
For then, at least, I would have known 
that I was suffering justly; I would have 
been surrounded by people of mj' own 
kind and race; I would have had time in 
which to prepare myself, and I would 
have had to face no such diabolical instru- 
ment as the violet ray. Oh, how I loathed 
the sight of that machine. Even today I 
cannot think of it without an involuntary 
start of fright! Yet, apparently, there wa.s 
no power on Heaven or Earth to save 
me from it. Coolly, deliberately, with the 
most matter-of-fact manner, my oppres- 
sors dragged me out of prison, pulled me 
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at the end of a wire to the stone cehimn 
that had witnessed the six executions, and, 
still not approaching me, hurled some 
heavy iron strands around the column in 
such a way as to hold me tightly against 
it. 

Now it seemed to me that I was living 
through some horrible nightmare, perse- 
cuted by devils. I saw the ghastly blacfr- 
and-white figures of the spectators 
crowded at a safe distance, their salmon 
eyes glittering with pitiless curiosity; I 
saw the ten soldiers with their hatchet 
helmets looking on like the creatures of 
some delirious vision; I saw the death- 
machine being moved into place and 
watched the operator as he peered throt^h 
the little glass tube as if to make sm^ of 
his aim. Then, while I gave a convulsive 
shudder and grew limp with fright, the 
executioner lifted his hand to signify that 
all was ready. . . . 

The following seconds seemed each as 
long as whole hours. For the first time 
since my childhood, I had an impulse to 
pray ; my lips opened, as if to gasp out a 
supplication to that Supreme Power in 
whom I no longer believed; but nothing 
except a cracked, dry sound came forth, 
and I half imagined I already heard my 
own death-rattle. In that final second, I 
seemed to live through my whole life 
again, as the drowning are said to do; I 
was a chUd in my mother’s arms; I was 
a youth at college; I was a grown man 
making love to that auburn-headed one 
who might even now be my bride, if — 

But at this point my remembrances 
ceased. My ears caught the tell-tale whir^' 
ring of the death-machine; my eyes be- 
held the cone of violet light, its thin 
point tapering toward my breast; and, 
straining with a last fntile effort against 
the imprisoning wires, I thought that my 
days on earth were over. 

Several seconds, long-protracted, tor- 
tured seconds — went by. I was aware of 
a faint warmth, a slight tickling sensation 
above the heart — and that was all. Was 
my death to be painless? 

Then, in a wild rush, hope eame flood- 
ing back upon me. Might I not, after all, 



be saved? Was I immune to the effects 
of the rays ? 

Yes! — the miracle had happened 1 Sud- 
denly the whirring of the machine ceased, 
the violet ray snapped off, and the specta- 
tors, surging bade and forth with excited 
cries, showed that they shared my own 
surprise at the failure of the execirtion. 

But was I actually saved? Again I 
heard the fearful buzzing of the machine ; 
again the cone of violet light pointed to- 
ward me ; again I felt that tickling sensa- 
tion in my breast. But I still defied the 
raj:s of death 1 

After the third fruitless attempt, the 
chalk-faces seemed ready to abandort 
the effort., i saw the stddiers gathered in a 
little knot as though in conference; I 
heard the spectators noisily taheing with 
explosive exclamations ; then, after a 
minute, to my great relief, one ®f the 
hehneted ones reached out with a long 
forked pole and loosened the wires that 
bound me. 

A moment later, I was a free man 1 Still 
mystified as to the reason for my escape, 
I felt impulsively at my chest, wondering 
if I had not been wounded, even though 
I felt no pain. And, as I did so, sudden 
light da^vned upon me. Beneath my coat, 
which had been punctured with a Httle 
round incision like a bullet-hole, i fdt a 
small familiar bulge. And reaching into 
an inner pocket, I drew forth a little 
leather-covered notebook ! A deep, charred 
perforation, reaching almost through the 
heavy back cover, showed what it vras 
that had checked the deadly rays ! 

• Had my enemies taken the trouble to 

search me in advance, I would; not have 
escaped so easily. Only their inraitional 
dread of approaching me could account 
for this omission! 

But let me not exult prematurely ? Now 
that the cause of the interference bad been 
discovered, what was to prevent my cap- 
tors from subjecting me once more to the 
violet rays ? 

Evidently, the same idea occurred to 
them as well. Seeing me take the note- 
book out of my pocket, they uttered shrill 
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exclamations of interest, and the soldiers 
motioned me to surrender it. At first I 
refused, but they bound me again with 
wires shot from one of the rifle-like ma- 
chines, forcing me to drop the book, which 
one of the chalk-faces instantly drew to- 
ward him with a pronged pole. 

But as he could not see clearly at close 
range, he placed it twenty or thirty feet 
away, and examined it through a sort of 
binoculars, while one of his companions 
turned the pages. I do not know what he 
found to interest him, for all that it con- 
tained was some mining notes with some 
printed matter bearing statistical informa- 
tion, such as the names and populations 
of leading cities, the capitals of states, etc. 
Besides, it was to be presumed that he 
could not read English.! Nevertheless, he 
uttered significant grunts as he looked 
from page to page, and one would have 
thought he had gained invaluable knowl- 
edge ! 

All this was, however, of little consola- 
tion to me, for I still expected to be exe- 
cuted the next minute. And was I not 
justified in this expectation, judging from 
the way the operator of the death-machine 
was testing the apparatus, turning the vio- 
let ray on and off every few seconds as 
if for practice? 

Indeed, had it not been for the arrival 
of Professor Tan Trum, my execution 
would have been postponed but a few 
minutes. 

I mentioned the name of this renowned 
individual as I afterwards learned it ; for. 
at the time, of course, I knew nothing of 
his distinguished reputation. I was only 
aware of the approach of a chalk-face of 
unusual appearance. He was much taller 
and thinner than any of his companions, 
being well over six feet in height and lean 
in proportion, and he bent far forward as 
he walked. His gray hair fell in long 
braids and curls from his massive brow; 
his embroidered robe rippled almost to his 
ankles; and his face, instead of being 
cleaned-shaven like that of his fellows, 
showed a long grizzled beard, neatly 
parted in the center. 

At his approach, the others withdrew. 



not exactly with deference, but with a 
little of the awe of children at the appear- 
ance of some autlioritative adult, while he, 
not heeding them in the least, pushed his 
way to the front of the crowd, took out 
his binoculars, and peered at my note- 
book from a convenient distance. 

As he did so, I could see his little red- 
dish eyes beaming enthusiastically. But I 
was little prepared for the whoop of joy 
which he let out, or for his excited leap 
and rush in the direction of my note- 
book. Approaching it, he had to grope 
like a blind man, since he had even more 
trouble than his countr}'men in seeing 
near at hand. However, he finally man- 
aged to locate it, and, hugging it to his 
side as though it were some rare art 
treasure, he uttered another cry of de- 
light. 

The next moment, I noticed that his 
eyes were fastened upon me, but I felt 
more friendliness than hostility in his 
glance: indeed, it turned out that, for 
the first time since arriving in these 
nether depths, I had found a defender. 
I realized that I personally interested him 
less than did my notebook, yet he was so 
grateful that I could have kissed his hand 
when he motioned to my captors, speak- 
ing sharply and angrily, and they once 
more untied my bonds. 

Yet I was to be disappointed if I imag- 
ined the ordeal to be over. I was, indeed, 
relieved of the fear of instant execution ; 
but other trials and perils followed im- 
mediately. No sooner was I released from 
the wires than the Professor issued an 
order and several of the little coaster-like 
cars were wheeled up. What was my hor- 
ror when I was motioned to take my place 
on one of them I Plowever, it was useless 
to protest. Upon my refusal to obey com- 
mands, I was pitched on to one of the 
vehicles with a two-pronged pole and was 
made to understand that any attempt to 
escape would be severely treated. So I 
lay on the car at full length, clinging to 
-a little board projecting in front, instead 
of squatting with crossed legs, in the man- 
ner of the natives. Loud was their laugh- 
ter to see me take this position, and great 
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was their surprise that I appeared to have 
no knowledge of the steering mechanism ; 
but they solved the difficulty by hitching 
my machine with a wire to another, which 
forthwith dragged it away. 

The ride that followed did not last 
more than ten minutes, but it was an ex- 
pedition through Hell itself. My mind 
kept no clear track of details ; I only know 
that we roared through narrow tunnels, 
lurched at breakneck speed around curves, 
shot across causeways and bridges, raced 
along avenues where other cars swept past 
in a gray whirl of speed, and finally came 
to a halt with such abruptness that I was 
pitched forward off my perch, and was 
only saved from serious injury by falling 
on Professor Tan Tmm, who drove the 
car ahead of mine. 

• Not being versed in the native lan- 
guage, I did not know what epithets 
of abuse he used; but the sparks that 
flashed from his salmon eyes, and the 
sharp tones of his indignant voice, testi- 
fied to his anger as he picked himself up, 
nursed a bruised arm, and brushed out 
the rumpled embroidery of his gown. But, 
infuriated as he was, I could see that his 
first thought was for my notebook, which 
he still firmly clutched. Finding this un- 
harmed, he seemed consoled for his in- 
jiuries. 

We were now joined by half a dozen 
more chalk-faces, including several sol- 
diers, who had followed us on other cars, 
and the whole party, without delay, start- 
ed down a brilliantly lighted gallery to- 
ward a great shining hall. As always, 
most of the chalk-faces kept at a distance 
from me, some of them trotting half a 
dozen yards behind, and others as many 
yards ahead; but Professor Tan Trum, 
surprisingly, seemed willing to walk at my 
side — an act of friendliness which filled 
me with deep gratitude. 

As we drew near the hall, my compan- 
ions slackened their pace; when we had 
come within a stone’s throw of the en- 
trance, I was startled to see a row of sol- 
diers, their faces hidden in triangular 
helmets, their right hands clutching pikes 



twenty feet high. They all stood stiff as 
stone and made no response to our sa- 
lutes ; in fact, such was their lifeless rigid- 
ity that at first I supposed them to be, 
not living men, but statues. 

However, after one of our attendants 
had spoken, slipping a little something 
into their hands, two of the soldiers 
proved themselves to be human after all ; 
they moved aside a few feet, making room 
for us to pass; and, while their pikes 
gleamed high above us, we entered the 
hall beyond. 

I was now surprised to see my com- 
panions drop to their knees and move 
forward on all fours in a grovelling at- 
titude which I could not be persuaded to 
imitate until a sharp cuff on the small of 
the back taught me discretion. Even Pro- 
fesor Tan Trum had fallen into a most 
ungainly and unbecoming posture; his 
lanky form, as he crept forward foot by 
foot on his hands and knees, impressed 
me as so ridiculous that I could not re- 
strain a burst of laugliter, whi^ cost me 
a second and even more severe cuff on 
the back. 

But what was it that filled the chalk- 
faces with such htmiility ? Had they en- 
tered the shrine of a god — or the throne- 
room of their king ? After a moment, I 
accepted the latter explanation, although 
nothing very kingly-looking met my eyes. 
There was, to be sure, plenty of pomp and 
display ; the walls of the hall, which was 
at least a hundred yards across, were em- 
blazoned with multitudes of brilliant 
white, red, and yello%v lights; enormous 
dragon-shaped banners of green and ver- 
milion hung from the high fretted ceil- 
ings, interspersed with long strings of 
swords, pikes, and helmets; in the cen- 
ter on a raised platform of polished red 
sandstone, sat the most remarkable indi- 
vidual it had ever been my fortune to be- 
hold. 

Let me say, to begin with, that be was 
the smallest man I had encountered out- 
side of a circus. He may have been four 
feet high, but I doubt it; his lean and 
weazened frame may have been as stout 
as that of an eight-year-old, but again I 
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doubt it. The legs, thin as those of a 
paralj-tic, were little more than two dan- 
gling sticks; his arms were scarcely bet- 
ter developed; his head was bald, his 
mouth toothless, and his fingers without 
nails; his eyes were covered with instru- 
ments like binoculars, through which he 
could see only with difficulty; his ears 
were hidden by a mass of wires, and by 
black projections like telephone receivers ; 
his nostrils were encased in rubber-like 
tubes, connecting with steel tanks which, 
as I later learned, contained oxygen; his 
mouth, likewise, was fitted with breath- 
ing tubes, which I saw him remove only in 
order to talk, which he did by means of 
a megaphone. 

In other words, the poor creature 
seemed to have scarcely one of his natural 
faculties intact! 

Yet, to judge from the way in which he 
was dressed, he was a personage of note. 
I shall spare the reader an account of his 
apparel, except to say that, unlike his fel- 
lows, he was robed not in black, but in 
resplendent green and saffron, with a 
purple crest upon his hairless pate, and 
with a string of huge rubies dangling 
about his neck. Personally, I did not care 
for the color scheme, but he himself. was 
apparently well pleased with it, for all 
about him, in a gleaming circle, a row of 
large mirrors was displayed, and through 
these he was feasted with a constant view 
of himself and could catch every turn and 
nod and twist of his imperial countenance. 
Moreover, other mirrors, spaced at inter- 
vals about the room, caught the reflections 
of the ones nearest him and magnified 
them so that, in no matter what direction 
one looked, one was sure to catch . the 
image of that green-and-saffron figure. 

• It was appropriate that throughout the 

greater part of the room, except for 
the reflection of the central dignitarj’, 
there should be nothing at all. But just 
around him, with a mincing and ob- 
sequious manner, twenty attendants stood 
in waiting on the sandstone platform; 
whenever he made a move or a gesture, 
were it only to smooth out his dress or 



scratch the back of his neck, at least half 
of them would rush up to serve him. I 
well remember their consternation on one 
occasion when their master, with the most 
undignified suddenness, bent forward and 
sneezed ; for a moment, not knowing what 
was the trouble, I thought I was witness- 
ing a riot as the twenty attendants, lilce 
one man, leapt forward to readjust the 
nose-tubes, which had been blown out of 
place. 

All this I observed while my compan- 
ions and I, on our hands and knees, crept 
up to the throne of the potentate. Why 
should the chalk-faces, absurd as they 
were, do reverence to such a monarch ? 1 
wondered, for I now had no doubt that 
this was their royal lord. But knowing 
tliat there is no accounting for political 
tastes, I dismissed the mystery as beyond 
solution ; and, for the sake of good form. 
I remained crouching in a respectful at- 
titude after we had finally halted twenty 
yards from the throne. 

For half an hour we remained on all 
fours, miserably waiting — at least, 1 was 
miserable. During all this time the sover- 
eign seemed to take no note at all of our 
existence, but remained seated in a sort 
of dreamy trance, as if brooding on the 
mystic bliss of Nirvana. Unfortunately, 
it was the rule among the chalk-faces that 
subjects could not speak until spoken to; 
hence we might have remained stooping 
there all day, and still not have gained an 
audience, had the dignitary not eventually 
caught sight of me and become interested. 

So interested was he, in fact, that he 
rose from his seat and tottered to the edge 
of the platform — ^a distance of fully six 
feet, which he accomplished with the ut- 
most difficulty, while three attendants sup- 
ported him on each side. Then, for at 
least a minute, he stared at me intently 
through his binoculars until, exhausted 
from the effort, he had to be carried to 
his chair and fanned back to life again. 

This process consumed at least ten min- 
utes, during which we all had to remain 
in the same uncomfortable attitude. But 
at length the regal one, restored by the 
fanning of his servants and strengthened 
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by hypodermic injections, was revived 
sufficiently to be able to speak through the 
megaphone which a slave lifted to his 
mouth. Of course, I did not know what 
he said, but the words were high-pitched 
and squeaky and rasped upon me like the 
edge of a file ; but the effect was, at least, 
most welcome, for all of us, with sighs 
of relief, were able to rise to our feet. 

Now Professor Tan Trum, after a 
flourish and a low bow, waved my note- 
book high in the air for all to see and 
launched forth into speech. And what a 
speech it was. The words seemed to trip 
and fall over one another, as they came 
out in a rattling torrent; many minutes 
went by with scarcely a pause for breath, 
while all the other chalk- faces made 
scarcely an effort to conceal their yawns. 
At last even the monarch, apparently, 
could endure it no longer; he lifted his 
arm in a gesture of command, motioned 
for the megaphone, and snapped out two 
short words — which instantly put an end 
to Tan Tram’s discourse. 

• Not until much later did I learn that 
the ruler had granted everything the 
professor had asked, nor did I know how 
deeply everything that had happened af- 
fected myself. But his speech, as I after- 
wards read it in the court records, ran 
something as follows : 

“Lord High Dictator Thuno Flatum, 
sovereign of the great empire of Wu and 
illustrious ruler of the Underworld and 
the Overworld, I prostrate myself before 
you ! Long may your distinguished might 
endure ! Long may your power cause the 
nations to shake! I come to you today 
on a momentous mission, and I trust you 
will let no thought of my personal im- 
worthiness deter you from that just de- 
cision for which you are so rightly re- 
nowned. Know, O Thuno Flatum, that 
this day a stranger of queer and unpre- 
possessing appearance has been found in 
our midst. His dark skin and gray eyes 
proclaim him to be a member of one of 
those colored races of which ancient tra- 
ditions tell. But he was at first mistaken 
for a spy sent out against us by our ene- 



my, Zu, in the war now being waged. This 
view was reinforced by the fact that he 
was found in the Scouting Galleries, just 
above Black Ravine, where the forces of 
Your Highness have this day won such 
a glorious victory. Hence he was sen- 
tenced to be executed, in accordance with 
that good old maxim, ‘In wartime, kill 
first and investigate afterwards.’ 

“But, as fortune would have it, I ar- 
rived in time to save him. Your Highness 
will observe the curious little book which 
I carry in my hand; this proves him to 
be not a spy after all, but a creature of 
some outside race who arrived in some 
manner beyond our imagining. It is pre- 
posterous, of course, to suppose that he 
came from the Overworld, which, as our 
scientists have conclusively proved, is in- 
capable of supporting life, since all living 
things would be instantly killed by the 
sunlight and fresh air. But may he not 
have come from caverns deep down in 
the earth’s center, where we have never 
penetrated ? 

“This is my theory, Your Highness, 
and it is supported by the queer writing 
in his book, which I take to be the hiero- 
glyphics of the crude and undeveloped 
race of which he is a member. As a 
philologist, I cannot but be interested, and 
as a student of primitive writing, I con- 
sider that here is an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for scholarly research. So I re- 
quest, Your Highness, that you permit 
me to take him to my own home, where 
I will care for him and will attempt, in 
case his mind be capable of absorbing a 
few simple facts, to educate him in the 
rudiments of our language, so as better 
to study his habits in the interests of sci- 
ence. I will deliver a full report in not 
less than three octavo volumes, before the 
Royal Institute of Anthropological Ab- 
normalities, and meanwhile will put up a 
bond to take every reasonable care of the 
prisoner and not to let him bite any one 
or escape. ...” 

Such was the opening of Professor 
Tan Tram’s speech, which continued in 
the same vein for thirty pages. It is little 
(Continued on page 1233 ) 
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“But that cluster, Grann! It looks exactly like one in our old universe, 
and that group of nebulae, too!” 
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By 

EDMOND HAMILTON 

• “Lane, don't go! Somehow I’m afraid.’’ 
Lane Winters, tall, blond, and cheer- 
ful, smiled down into his sweetheart’s 
anxious face. 

Christa Dain’s soft, child-like face and 
serious dark eyes were deeply disturbed 
as she raised them toward him. 

“Paul Grann hates you because I’m 
going to marry you,’’ she continued. “And 
under that cold scientist’s exterior, he’s 
dangerous. 

“Why should he want to see you? I 
don’t want you to go.’’ 

Winters laughed. “You’re conjuring 
bogies, Christa. Grann ’s laboratory is only 
across the campus — I’ll see what he wants 
and be back in twenty minutes. You stop 
worrying and wait for me.’’ 

Before Christa could protest, he skipped 
down from the porch of the old-fashioned 
house and then walked with rapid, athletic 
strides through the darkness across the 
campus of Western University. 

He reached the dark, imposing bulk of 
the Physics Building and entered, went 
down stone halls that echoed resoundingly 
to his cheerful whistling. He knocked on 
a door that showed a crack of light. 

“Winters?” asked Paul Grann’s voice. 
“Come on in.” 

Winters opened the door and stepped 
into the laboratory. Something crashed 
down on his head and he lost conscious- 
ness. 

He woke to find his liands and feet tied 
and Paul Grann standing over him, the 
physicist’s dark, immobile face strangely 
set. 

Winters raged weakly. “Grann. damn 
you! Knocking me out — just because I 
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and not you am going to marry Christa !” 
“You’re not going to marry Christa, 
Winters,” said the physicist quietly. “I’m 
going away tonight, and you’re going with 
me. 

“We’re going into the future, ahead 
through time clear to the end of the uni- 
verse itself, never to return,” 

“To the end of the universe?” Lane 
cried. “You’re mad!” 

Paul Grann gestured calmly to an eight- 
foot metal cube that stood at the end of 
the laboratory. It had windows of quartz- 
glass and an open door that disclosed 
mechanisms, batteries, and dials inside. 

“That’s what we’re going in. Winters. 
Tliat cube will enable its occupants to 
leave this space-time frame and enter 
others. 

“There are countless other space-time 
frames besides the one we live in, you 
know. In some of them time is vastly 
faster than in ours, and a long time here 
is but an instant there. 

“By entering the right time-frame, a 
million years here will be but a minute 
to us. We shall be invisible, intangible, to 
all in this time-fiame, yet can see. And we 
shall be able to move at will in space. 
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"We shall go down through time at mil- 
lions of years a minute, to the end of the 
cosmos. We shall see that end.” 

"It’s insane, impossible!” gasped Lane 
Winters. 

“For centuries,” Grann continued, “sci- 
entists have speculated upon what the 
end of the cosmos will be. 

“Some have visioned a universe of dead 
suns at the end; others one in which all 
matter has changed into cold gas ; others 
still, one in which all matter has melted 
into intangible radiation. 

“But they are only guesses. It has been 
my dream for years to know what the 
cosmos’ end will be, to see it. And now we 
both shall see, for I’m going on in the 
cube to the end of the universe. And I’m 
not leaving you here with Christa — ^you’re 
coming with me 1” 

Grann reached down, picked up Lane 
Winters, and dragged him toward the 
cube. Winters felt as though caught in 
a nightmare. 

There was the sound of voices outside, 
a knock on the door. 

"Lane, are you in there?” cried Chris- 
ta’s voice. “I got worried when you didn’t 
return. I’ve brought policemen.” 

Before Winters could answer, Paul 
Grann clapped a hand over his mouth and 
dragged him into the cube, his dark face 
tSiit. 

The locked door rattled and Christa 
cried, “We’re going to break in if you 
don’t answer I” 

l^aul Grann jslammed shut the cube door 
and leaped to a bank of switches in its 
corner. Winters, lying bound in the cube, 
heard switches click under Grann’s hands, 
tlie sudden loud hum of transformers. 

White light glowed from the metal 
walls of tlie cube and then abruptly it 
seemed to dart through the laboratory 
walls with incredible speed. Yet in the 
split-second it did so. Winters sensed 
rather than saw something suddenly ma- 
terializing where the cube had stood. 

The next moment the cube was floating 
in starry space ! It hung amid a universe 
of stars gone mad, suns moving through 
the void with nightmare, incredible rapid- 



ity. The sun of earth was a rapidly re- 
ceding star whose planets were already 
invisible. 

The transformers hummed louder as 
Grann shifted the cube into still another 
time-frame. Winters glimpsed the dials 
beside the hunched physicist and gasped. 
Each minute for them in the cube was a 
full million years in the universe outside. 

To their eyes the speeds of the celestial 
bodies were accelerated millions of times. 
Suns marched rapidly across the black 
firmament, singly and in great clusters. 
The currents of the universe’s great star- 
streams moved like mill-races. The swift 
ccnnets, incredible now in speed, flashed 
across the heavens like streaks ©flight. 



• The sun of earth was already out of 

sight, lost amid the mad hosts of stars. 
The great gaseous nebulas shrank and 
condensed into stars until no nebulae were 
left. Dark stars neared and collided and 
flashed into flaming suns like popping 
fireworks. 

Grann left the controls and untied the 
stupefied Lane. 

“Ten million years !” he cried in exal- 
tation. “Ten million years have passed — 
and it’s only been that many minutes to 
us!” 

Winters clutched Grann’s throat madly. 
“Damn you, Grann, take me back to 
earth, to Christa, do you hear? I’ll kill 
you !” 

Grann, reeling, choking, yet laughed 
wildly. “Impossible — earth and our sun 
are already countless leagues away. Chris- 
ta has been dead ten million years.” 

Lane Winters forgot the cosmic awe of 
the scene around them in the horror of 
that thought. Christa dead, gone, ten mil- 
lion years ! 

Grann, gasping, struggled back to the 
switches. “You can kill me if you want. 
Winters, but why not wait until our eyes 
have looked on what no other eyes will 
ever look ujxin, the end of the cosmos?” 

Winters leaned against a window, his 
brain cracking. Christa, his friends, his 
home, all gone for a hundred thousand 
centuries ! 



THE ETERNAL CYCLE 

The click of switches marked their en- 
trance into still speedier time-frames. 
Each minute now marked tens of millions 
of years. 

The storming suns that seared space 
around them seemed shrinking in size and 
brilliance as the aeons flashed by. Here and 
there many among them dwindled and dis- 
appeared, winked out. 

More and more of them vanished. The 
universe was dying as the ages flashed by, 
its suns disappearing. A faint, ghostly 
glow of liglit began to fill space. In it the 
remaining stars shone feebler. 

Paul Grann watched with eager eyes. 
‘The suns of the universe are melting 
away in radiation! Sir James Jeans fore- 
told it, back on earth, billions of years ago. 

“Will it keep on until all matter is gone 
and there is nothing left in the cosmos but 
radiation, as he predicted ?’’ 

In the pale, eery glow of space, the 
stars became ever fewer. With each swift 
billion years, more of them winked out. 
The starry hosts of the cosmos were pass- 
ing away as their substance melted into 
the radiation that now filled space. 

Lane Winters watched with Paul 
Grann, their hatred forgotten in the awe 
of the cosmic drama they witnessed. They 
looked on the cosmos’ end itself, a scene 
no human had ever thought to behold. . 

The last stars struggled in the pale, cool 
glow, winking and blinking. Then they 
vanished and there was nothing in the 
whole universe but the wan. ghostly glow 
of immaterial radiation. 

Grann’s voice was high with superhu- 
man exaltation. “The end of the cosmos! 
And we stand here at that end. 

“Jeans was right — the cosmos ends as 
pure radiation with no matter left — 
nothing but empty radiation, from now 
until time ends. We’ve come ten million 
million years and we’ve seen it with our 
own eyes.” 

Lane Winters clutched the window- 
edge for support. “Ten million million 
years !” he choked. “Our sun, our world, 
Christa, all gone so unthinkably long ago.” 

He grasped Grann’s arm. “But if the 
universe has ended, what is there for us 
to do now?” 
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Paul Grann drew from his pocket two 
little glass vials and handed one to Win- 
ters. 

“We’ve seen the cosmos’ end and now 
our end is at hand too,” said Grann. “The 
air-supply of the cube will be exhausted 
in a few hours, but this poison gives us an 
easier way to die. 

“We can die, and I can die happily. I’ve 
done what men never dreamed of doing; 
I’ve seen the end of the universe !” 

Paul Grann, his face darkly gleaming 
with strange pride, raised tlie tiny vial to 
his lips. 

Suddenly he paused as Winters uttered 
a sharp cry and pointed through the win- 
dow. “Grann, look! Things are chang- 
ing !” 

The physicist shook his head. “There 
can’t be any change now until time’s end. 
The cosmos, and change, have ended.” 

“But the light’s changing — it is chang- 
ing!” Lane insisted. 

Paul Grann stiffened as he looked from 
the window. 

The pale glow of radiation was chang- 
ing, seemed somehow forming into fine 
glowing dust that was gadicring into 
.clouds. 

Grann’s lips moved bemazedly. “But 
this means — this means that the radiation 
is somehow reforming into atoms, mat- 
ter — ” 

The glowing dust gathered ever more 
quickly into the great clouds as the billions 
of years ticked by. 

The cube floated amid those vast clouds 
that were drawing the glowing space-dust 
into them. 

“God, can it be that Jeans was only half 
right?” Paul Grann muttered. “The cos- 
mos. when it lias ended as radiation, some- 
how starts again? Its radiation reforms 
into a new universe?” 

“Grann, these glowing clouds arc ne- 
bula!” Lane cried. “Giant nebulae!” 

And the nebulae were changing, too. 
They condensed around bright centers and 
these centers flamed out as blazing .suns, 
broke loose from their parent nebulae. 

Swiftly space around the cube filled 
again with swarming suns ais they con- 
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densed and formed from the nebulae. 

“.A new universe!” cried Paul Grann 
madly. “A new universe formed from the 
radiation that alone remained of the old ! 

“A colossal cycle, that’s what it is. 
Going on through all eternity, the cosmos 
melts away into radiation and then re- 
forms again into suns that once more age 
and melt and vanish.” 

Winters pointed to a great double sun- 
cluster nearby. 

“But that cluster, Grann! It looks ex- 
actly like one in our old universe! — ^and 
that group of nebulte, too !” 

Grann’s eyes widened still further and 
Lane Winters saw an awful doubt fall 
upon the physicist’s face as he stared. 

“It looks — it all looks exactly like our 
old universe,” he whispered. 

“God, can the new universe that is born 
each time from the ruins of the old be 
identically the same as the old? 

“It might be — it might be. Arising each 
time from identically the same kind of 
cosmic radiation, obeying the same 
laws — ” 

He suddenly gripped tlie switches with 
taut hands. “There’s a way to find out 
for sure !” 

The cube fled across the starry spaces 
like a metal comet gone mad as Grann 
drove it tlmough the space-time frames. 

He peered, searched amid the thronging 
swarms of stars as though seeking land- 
marks to use in hunting something. 

At last he slowed the cube’s flight as 
it slanted down toward a yellow sun that 
boomed through the void and that had 
nine still molten planets circling it. 

“It’s our sun!” Winters cried. “The 
sapie as in our old imiverse !” 

“It looks the same— it looks the same,” 
Grann whispered. “We’ll find out for 
sure.” 

• The cube dipped toward the third plan- 
et of the speeding sun. So swift was 
their progress through time that by the 
time they hovered over that world, it had 
already cooled; seas were forming from 
its murky hydrosphere, green life advanc- 
ing upon it. 



Grann shifted into slower time-frames 
but still change went on supernally swift 
upon the world below. Its land and sea 
outlines fluxed and changed until sud- 
denly they reached familiar form. 

“My God, it’s the same as our old 
earth !” cried Lane. “That’s the western 
hemisphere — the North and South Amer- 
icas ! 

“How can it be the same as on the old 
earth? How can everything in this uni- 
verse be the same as in our old universe ?” 

“It can because it must!” Grann ex- 
claimed. “This universe, forming out of 
immaterial radiation exactly like the last, 
is like that last universe in every atom. 

“And being exactly alike, everything 
in this universe happens exactly as it did 
in the last. Equal forces under equal con- 
ditions must produce absolutely equal re- 
sults, events. 

“The cosmos repeats itself, endlessly, 
identically. The universe is born and lives 
and dies, and then is born again and lives 
again, exactly the same to the tiniest de- 
tail as the one before it !” 

Lane Winters was aghast. "But if that's 
so, there must be another me down there — 
another Lane Winters exactly like me!” 

Grann was staggered by the suggestion. 
“God, and so must there be another Paul 
Grann! 

“We’ll soon see! We’ll go ahead to the 
time on this earth correspondir^ to that 
in which we lived, to the night we left.” 

The cube slowed in time-progress as it 
sank down toward the familiar-looking 
planet. Minutes later, intangibly, invisibly, 
it sank down through the roof of a labor- 
atory identical with the old one. 

Grann uttered a cry. For there in the 
laboratory stood another Paul Grann, 
identical to the last detail with himself. 

The Grann there in the laboratory was 
inspecting a metal cube that was exactly 
like their own that hovered, invisible to 
him, overhead. His dark face was strange- 
ly set. 

“It’s I,” whispered Grann in the cube 
to Lane Winters. “It’s I, as I was that 
night so many million million years ago.” 

They saw the Paul Grann beneath 
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them look suddenly toward the door. He 
picked up a copper pipe, darted to the 
side of the portal. 

He spoke, and the door opened and an- 
other Lane Winters entered — ^another 
Lane Winters, exactly like the one who 
watched. 

Grann struck with the copper tube and 
the Lane Winters below sank unconscious. 
They saw Grann tie him then, and when 
he regained consciousness, talk to him, 
pointing at the cube. 

Then they saw him drag the bound 
Winters into his cube. They saw the door 
of the laboratory rattle, saw Grann slam 
shut the cube door, saw it glow suddenly 
with white light. 

It shot upward and outward, through 
the laboratory walls, and as it did so, Paul 
Grann — the first Paul Grann — twisted the 
switches of their cube and U shot down 
and came to rest at the spot in the labora- 
tory from which the other cube had just 
vanished ! 

The white glow of their cube's walls 
died and Grann ripped open the door, 
staggered with Lane into the laboratory. 

“Repetition — repetition through eter- 
nity!" Grann cried. “Just as many mil- 
lion million years ago I built the cube and 
took you away with me, so has the uni- 
verse repeated itself to the last atom and 
another Paul Grann has carried away an- 
other Lane Winters !” 

Lane clutched his ami. “Grann, and be- 
fore, too ! As our cube left your laboratory 
back in our old universe, ages ago, I 
thought I saw something materialize in 
our place. 

“Do you realize — it was the Grann and 
Winters of th» unk^erse before ours, 
coming just as we departed, just as we 
have come here as this Grann and Winters 
departed ! 

“In every succeeding universe it has 
happened, identically. In every universe 
Grann has built his cube and carried away 
Winters to the next universe, and the 
Grann and Winters of that next universe 
have gone on to the next. How long-rhow 
long has the cosmos repeated itself ? How 



long will it . . . 

The laboratory door crashed suddenly 
open. Two policemen stood in its opening 
and behind them was Christa Dain. 

She saw Lane Winters and her dark 
eyes lit with relief as she ran toward him, 
her arms encircling him. 

“Lane, I was so worried! Why didn’t 
you answer when I called just now?” 

Lane looked down at her, unaljle even 
yet to completely comprehend. 

It was Christa, the same, the very same ; 
but not his Christa — his Christa had died 
uncountable millions of millions of years 
ago. 

Yet this was Christa, too — the same, 
down to the last thought. He suddenly 
held her hungrily close to him. 

“Christa, I’ve got you back!” he cried, 
choking. “Not my Christa — I never came 
back to her. But another Lane Winters 
did." 

She looked up at him amazedly, puzzled. 
“Lane, what in the world are you talking 
about? What’s been happening?” 

She looked accusingly at Paul Grann’s 
dark face. “Has Paul Grann been doing 
anything to you ?’’ 

Winters shook his head. “No, we were 
just — testing a mechanism. And we’ve 
become friends.’’ 

Grann nodded quietly. “Yes. We've 
become friends." 

“I’m glad,” Christa said. “But what 
were you talking about. Lane ?’’ 

Lane looked helplessly at Grann, at the 
big metal cube whicli the policemen were 
surveying in puzzlement. 

Grann had begun to quietly demolish 
the cube, ripping out fittings, cutting wir- 
ing, destroying its mechanisms. 

Lane held the girl closer. “It was just 
a wild sort of dream — a dream about 
another universe, another Lane Winters, 
and another Christa Dain. 

“I can’t tell you any more of it. I can 
tell you this, though. In any universe, 
across any gulf. Lane Winters loves you, 
Christa. And until time itself comes to an 
end, he will." 



THE END 
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I fixed my instrument on the atrocious piece of furniture and in one moment 
the object was annihilated. 
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THE CELESTIAL VISITOR 



By LILITH LORRAINE 

•' Being a true account by Zanor, young- 
est member of the Eutopian Jligh Coun- 
cil of Science and Invention, and hero of 
the voyage to the planet Erath (or Eartli, 
as it’s called by the inhabitants thereof), 
who, according to the book of Sarzon Zud, 
corroborated by the discoveries of Zanor, 
had common ancestors with the Eutopians, 
a space-ship from Erath having carried 
refugees who fled to our little asteroid to 
escape the cataclysm which destroyed 
Atlantis and which was believed to be 
threatening the entire planet. 

CHAPTER I 

Too Much Contentment 

• It all came about from being too con- 
tented in the first place. For several 
months after my graduation, this per- 
sistent contentment had been gnarving at 
me and finally I became thoroughly miser- 
able. Then just as I was congratulating 
myself on having achieved a satisfactory 
condition of pleasurable pain, it w'oukl 
pop up again around some mental corner 
— that inane contentment — grinning at 
me. 

Perhaps if I had not pored so long over 
the books of the Ancients, I w'ould not 
have, known that I was too contented. 
Then my state w'ould have been the same 
as that of everyone else on Eutopia and I 
should have gone on dancing, singing, 
studying, and w’orking and would never 
have known anjU:hing was wrong with me. 

But in the lx)ok of Sarzon Zud it says 
specifically, "It is not good either to be 
too happy or too miserable; the former 
breeds indifference and the latter I>reeds 
disease.” Naturally I knew nothing of 
either misery or disease except wdiat I 
had read in the Book, but I was deter- 
mined to find out about thepi. 



• There are many books of etiquette on 

the market at the present time, telling 
us just what to do in society and how 
to do it. There is a particular manner in 
which we must act in the company of 
others, and the slightest deviation from 
these set rules is called a “breach of eti- 
quette.” 

Many of these customs arc well-found- 
ed and their desirability can easily be 
understood, while, on the other hand, 
others are w'ithout any good reason, and 
no one can explain why they exist, ex- 
cept that they are there and should be 
followed. As the years go by, they change 
slightly — some becoming obsolete and 
new ones being devised. 

A logician could probaUy find more 
faults w'ith our mannerisms than would 
allow for vanity or dignity und would 
gain few friends with a book revealing 
the innumerable senseless customs of 
mankind. 

If you have a superiority complex or 
feel egotistic, this story should prove a 
cure. One of the most absorbingly differ- 
ent satires we have seen in a long time, 
you will find it of increasing interest. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

I went first to my mother, but my 
mother, being only five hundred years 
young, had never penetrated deeply into 
the profoundities of life. I was much 
younger, of course, than she, but I hap- 
pened to be an Advance Type. (I learned 
that on Erath.) 

“Mother,” I said, "what is misery and 
disease ?” 

“I never heard of them,” she replied 
abstractedly, without looking up from 
her usual occupation, which is that of 
listening to the symphony orchestra on 
Venus. 

“Well,” I continued, hoping to attract 
her attention, "I have read that misery 
breeds disease and disease ends in death." 

"You must have been reading the fairy 
tales of the Ancients. I remember now 
about that word ‘death.’ It means literally, 
‘to cease to live.’ Surely you don’t attach 
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importance to such superstitious yarns.” 
“It was said that on Erath from whence 
our ancestors came, and even in Eutopia 
in the Elder Days, that men and women — 
died!” 

My mother laughed her low melodious 
laugh that rang through the vaulted music 
room like the tinkle of a silver bell. 

“Oh, how funny ! How ecstatically fun- 
ny! Tell mCi Zanor, have you ever seen 
anyone die?” 

“No.” 

“Have you ever known anyone who has 
witnessed the phenomenon?” 

“No.” 

“Have you ever heard of anyone who 
has ever known anyone who has seen a 
human being die?” 

“No.” 

“Well, that settles it But why on 
Eutopia have you come here this morning 
to delight me with fairy tales?” 

“Because, Mother, I fear a dreadful 
thing has happened to me.” 

“But what could happen, son?” 

“I fear that I am afflicted with apathy.” 
"Is it a new dance ? Why perform it if 
you don’t like the steps?” 

I left her then with the sickening sweet 
^ strains of the Venerian Orchestra pur- 
suing me down the hall. Was this always 
to be the fruit of my studies, of my half- 
century of research in the Ancient Books ? 
Was logic so weak and so degenerate that 
I must always be confronted by the mock- 
ing question, “Why is it we never see any 
one miserable now; why is it we never 
see any one dying now?” 

CHAPTER II 
An Astounding Discovery 

• I wandered around aimlessly for a week 
or so, getting nothing but contentment 
out of everything in general and par- 
ticularly out of the boobs of Sarzon Zud 
which so pleasurably described the 
miseries of Erath. 

Finally one morning I was summoned to 
the laboratory of my old instructor, Al- 
tore, recently elevated to the Headship of 
the High Council of Science and Inven- 



tion. This summons made my contentment 
almost painful, for if there was anyone 
on Eutopia who understood me perfectly, 
it was Altore. 

I could not help wondering, as I en- 
tered the laboratory and saw my beloved 
mentor bending over his revolving 
spheres, how so young a head could con- 
tain so much wisdom (for he was only a 
thousand) and yet, by virtue of his- con- 
tributions to Astronomy, he had earned 
the highest office in that august and 
powerful body, the Council of Science 
and Invention. 

“My son, [he always addressed me 
thus] let us be seated and I shall explain 
why I have sent for you.” 

I threw myself on a velvet cushion at 
his feet, thrilled as I always was. at the 
sound of that clear, resonant voice that 
had lifted the souls of thousands to the 
contemplation of the infinite spaces. 

“It has come to me from many sources, 
my boy,” he went on, “that you are pub- 
licly reputed, despite your youth [I was 
only two hundred years young] , to be an 
authority on the books of the Ancients.” 

“With all humility,” I answered, “I be- 
lieve that I have merited this repute. For 
fifty years I have pored over the book of 
Sarzon Zud and over the books of the 
Founders of the Perfect State. My task 
has been a lonely one, for now these books 
are held as fairy tales, as myths. Men say 
that Sarzon Zud was a romancer, that 
our ancestors never came from Erath. 
They say that our state has always been 
perfect, that perfection could never have 
been less perfect and can never be more 
so.” 

“I have trafficked little with the 
logicians, Zanor, with the spinners of idle 
thoughts to gild an idle hour. I have time 
only for facts. It may afford you some 
satisfaction to know that I not only give 
credence to the bodts of Sarzon Zud, and 
to the histories of the Founders, but that 
I liave proven their authenticity/' 

“You have proven!” I cried excitedly. 

“Patience, my son, while I explain. 
Youth is ever impulsive. As I have told 
you before, I first began to question our 
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ideas of evolution when I observed the 
wide divergence between our two great 
systems of animal life. The dorads, the 
ithors, the torons, etc., are clumsy beasts 
that show a common ancestor in a mighty 
species whose successive adaptations we 
have traced through an unbroken series of 
fossil remains. On the other hand, we 
have the lion, the tiger, the horse, the 
cow, etc., as well as the great fowl king- 
dom, which represents absolutely unre- 
lated species and for whom we have no 
fossil remains extending past the limits 
of our own history. These latter species 
show no changes, no adaptations. They 
seem to have appeared suddenly on our 
asteroid and to have found themselves 
perfectly adapted to it, in the same mys- 
terious manner as did the human race. 
This latter condition is contrary to the 
law of evolution on Venus, as corrobora- 
ted by their illustrated scientific lectures 
transmitted to us by radio-television. 
There is only one logical explanation and 
that is given in the book of Sarzon Zud 
who writes that our ancestors came here 
ages ago from Erath, that they came in a 
space-ship built by the wise men of At- 
lantis to escape the impending destruction 
of their continent, perhaps of all life on 
the planet; that they brought with them 
the highest arts of their glorious but 
decadent civilization and brought also cer- 
tain animals ; that they found here a vir- 
gin world fit for human habitation, a veri- 
table oasis containing abundant vegetation, 
and water, and a few weird and mon- 
strous animals and fishes. That, I be- 
lieve, is a resume of what one may read 
in the books of the Ancients.” 

“Yes,” I pondered, “wise indeed were 
the great ones of Atlantis, hut theirs was 
the wisdom of the chosen few. The 
masses and the rulers were maddened by 
lust and power and were a prey to human 
and inhuman vices and the masters of 
diabolical sciences and inventions. By 
playing satanically with their dreadful 
mechanisms, they at last unwittingly un- 
leashed uncontrollable natural forces that 
were fast engulfing the once mighty con- 
tinent. Sarzon writes, ‘and in the last 



days mountain ranges met and melted 
over seas of rolling flame, great chasms 
opened in the earth and engulfed resplen- 
dent cities, and the sun glared bale fully 
over a race gone, mad.’ Then the Wise 
Men, who had long foreseen disaster, com- 
pleted the space-ship and selected the 
flower of Atlantean manhood and woman- 
hood to found a new and better civiliza- 
tion. Then, preferring rather to. trust 
themselves to the mercies of the interstel- 
lar spaces than to be unleashed lusts of an 
infuriated and dying civilization, they 
launched out into the unknown. The Un- 
seen Power in whom they trusted did not 
fail them, for after misfortunes that 
threatened to hurl them shattered through 
the black and freezing deeps of chaos, 
they finally landed safely on our little 
asteroid, stepping out onto a land so like 
their fabled Paradise, that they called it 
Eutopia, the Perfect World. Here in their 
wisdom, and still guided by the Unseen 
Power, they founded the Perfect State, 
and profiting by the mistakes of Erath, 
they saw to it that greed and vice and 
selfishness never gained a foothold here. 
In time even the temptations to enter into 
these things were weeded from our race 
by careful selection of the noblest, types, 
and sterilization of the unfit, until at last 
we stand immortal, reverent and stainless 
at the Portals of Perfection.” 

Altore bowed his head as if in> prayer. 
“So read the books of Sarzon, Comman- 
der of the Space-Ship and First Hierarch 
of Eutopia,” he commented. “An«B I am 
convinc^ that every word is true, be- 
cause — because we have found — the 
space-ship !” 

“You have found the space-ship! 
Where? Where?” 

“In the Cave of Noxious Vapors !” 

CHAPTER III 

I Hove on Ideo 

• During the excitement attendant on the 
discovery of the crumbling space-ship 
in the Cave of Noxious Vapors, a- long 
unexplored place that load finally been en- 
tered by means of the Impenetrable 
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masks, there was but one thought in every 
mind. 

Was Erath still inhabited ? Had any sur- 
vived the Great Cataclysm? If so, why 
had we not been able to establish com- 
munication with them ? Was it possible to 
utilize the principle of the space-ship and 
to construct another in which to visit 
the home of our ancestors? These were 
the questions that our people asked them- 
selves over and over. 

Up to this time, the problem of space- 
flying had not concerned us much. True, 
there were many who had entertained 
dreams of visiting Venus, with whom we 
had long ago established radio-television 
and telepathic lines. But the Venerians 
themselves, who had studied the construc- 
tion of space-ships exhaustively, had as- 
sured us that the problem was indeed 
difficult. Time and again we had laid 
thought-lines to Erath, our nearest 
neiglibor in space, but they failed to re- 
spond to our vibrations. At last we gave 
it up and decided that if the Green Planet 
had any inhabitants, their thought-proc- 
esses must be quite alien to ours. And so 
indeed the)'' were, as I was to discover. 

Our telescopes revealed little to us of 
Erath save the configuration of its con- 
tinents though some of our sharp-eyed as- 
tronomers insisted that they could see 
moving masses, and strange lights that in- 
dicated the presence of living beings. But 
here our discoveries rested until the find- 
ing of the space-ship. 

Finally, much to the disappointment of 
everybody, the Council of Science and In- 
vention issued a statement to the effect 
that the space-ship of our ancestors had 
been declared “unspaceworthy” ; that an 
imitation of it, even with our improved 
inventions, might reach its destination and 
might not — that it was only by a miracle 
that our ancestors ever reached Eutopia at 
all. Coupled with this pronouncement, 
however, came another that gave our ad- 
venture-hungry youths some hope. This 
was the offer of a newly created place in 
the Council of Science and Invention to 
the one who could devise a practical plan 
for reaching Erath and who had the cour- 



age to carry out his plan successfully. 

Overnight the Cave of Noxious Vapors 
became a popular rendezvous and tlie 
books of Sarzon Zud were read and re- 
read with feverish greediness. People who 
had fonnerly scoffed at me for holding 
to fabulous myths now hung upon my 
words as upon those of an inspired 
prophet. 

But I shut the door on all of them 
and retired to a little den in the laboratory 
of Altore where I could feel free to con- 
sult him at all times. I, too, luid set my 
mind upon winning that place in the 
Council, the most highly coveted office 
in Eutopia, but I had .set it more upon the 
Great Adventure itself. 

Now I know why we of Eutopia had 
been becoming unconcerned, why great 
books were no longer written and great 
discoveries were no longer made. We had 
had no adventures for centuries. All 
struggle had been removed from life, all 
death, all worry, all disease. We-had be- 
come as little children playing in the soft, 
perfumed twilight of civilization, and 
growing tired at last of the endless cycle. 
True, we had our communications with 
Venus, which furnished some diversion, 
but Venus was just as infernally perfect 
as we were. 

Suddenly, one day in my little study, 
the Great Idea dawned upon me. I al- 
most burst the door down rushing into 
Altore’s quarters, yelling, “I have it! I 
have it!” 

“What have you, my son?” asked the 
man with his usual composure, “a fit ?" 

“I have an Idea," I yelled, dancing for 
very joy. 

“A truly unusual thing in these days," 
he commented almost sarcastically, “but 
what is it?” 

“It is the solution of the great problem. 
I have thought of a way to get to Erath.” 

“Well?” he questioned noncommittally. 

“I shall travel on the Great Beam that 
carries thought. I shall allow my body 
to be disintegrated, as we all do eveiy 
time we undergo rejuvenation or reorgan- 
ization to eliminate disease ; and travel on 
a thought line laid to Erath. I shall time 
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the reassembly of my atoms so that it 
shall occur shortly after I reach that 
planet.” 

“By the beards of the Perfect Ones,” 
he swore, lapsing into this most violent 
profanity, I knew that I had intrigued his 
imagination. All at once Ire became very 
quiet, staring off into space as though 
communing with an unseen presence. Fi- 
nally he turned to me gravely. “Yes,” he 
said slowly, “it can be done. If thoughts 
are things, if they consist of electronic dis- 
charges, as we know they do, and if these 
electronic discharges can be propelled 
through space on our Great Beam that 
carries thought, then also the human body 
resolved to its primal electrons can be pro- 
pelled in the same marmer. As you say, 
we break up the combination of atoms 
that constitutes the body every time we 
submit ourselves to rejuvenation or become 
the victims of an accident, and the re- 
assembly takes place automatically be- 
cause of the tendency of the atoms to 
form themselves into a certain combina- 
tion. During the process those artificial 
distortions that cause inharmonious co-or- 
dination of the parts of the human organ- 
ism are removed and a new youth be- 
gins. It seems to me, therefore, that 
you can carry out your experiment with 
little danger except that of becoming too 
youthful because of the longer time re- 
quired for your reassembly. You will 
not have to think of a device to time your 
reassembly as you suggested, as the Great 
Beam itself will keep the atoms apart just 
as it keeps thoughts apart, until it touches 
something solid. There may be dangers, 
of course, of which we are unaware,” he 
added, surveying me gravely, anxiously. 

"Thank the Perfect Ones for that,” I 
cried joyously. "We of Eutopia have had 
enough of security.” 

CHAPTER IV 
I Land on Erofh 

® When I picked myself up in the middle 

of a cottonfield in what I afterwards 
knew to be the State of Louisiana, I real- 
ized that the experiment had been a suc- 



cess. I felt a little queer as one always 
does after rejuvenation, and I hoped that 
the extended length of my disintegration 
had not rendered me too youthful. I’ll 
admit that I’m a moderately vain yom^ 
man and that I looked into ray mirror be- 
fore surveying the alien landscape, 

I was in fine condition. Just a little too 
blatantly fresh-looking perhaps, like a 
scbool-boy after a cold plmige, but that 
would wear off. My clothes were nicely re- 
assembled too. I had dressed myself 
rather carefully, as for a great occasion, 
for I wanted to stand before the inhabi- 
tants of Erath (if there were any) as a 
dignified representative of my people. My 
tunic, reaching just above my knees, was 
of glittering greenish spangles of a mar- 
velous brilliancy. I wore a wide belt of 
silken gold from which hung a light bag 
containing my dis-assembling instrument, 
(to use for disintegrating my body pre- 
paratory to returning home), roy mirror, 
my thought-transmitter, my supply of 
concentrated food, my mother’s picture, 
and a small history of Eutopia printed in 
purple on thin gold leaves. Around my 
shoulders was my traveling cape of golden 
tissue, which had a lining that rendered 
me invisible when the cape was reversed. 
Around my head was a golden circlet, set 
with a single emerald, the parting gift of 
the State. My sandals were of flexible 
gold and my wristlets and anklets were 
in the latest style, each consisting of a 
golden serpent with emerald eyes. 

After arranging iny garments to my 
satisfaction, I began to take stock of my 
surroundings, my earlier dizziness having 
entirely passed away. 

It was a beautiful place, this Erath, not 
exotically so like Eutopia, with its grace- 
ful fern-like foliage and its brilliant lan- 
guorous flowers ; but spaciously so. Every- 
thing was on a grander, larger scale here 
and a sense of vastness oppressed me like 
a heavy weight. I also had another sen- 
sation, one of instability, as though I had 
stumbled into a world whose sense of 
order was out of balance. Nature, not- 
withstanding, had done her best arnl man 
also seemed to have been at work, unless 
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Nature on this planet had taken to plant- 
ing green flufFy-fruited plants in long 
straight rows. As we sometimes eat fruit 
on Eutopia, where we have many strange 
and luscious varieties, I tasted the fruit of 
one of these plants and found it tasteless, 
flavorless, and of a peculiar consistency. 
l.ater I learned that it was called cotton 
and was used not for human consumption 
but for the making of a crude kind of 
cloth. 

Around me like an undulating sea of 
fleecy clouds, lay this field of cotton. To 
the north and east rose a great forest of 
tall trees, but toward the west lay in plain 
sight wliat I knew to be some kind of 
human colony. Odd looking geometrical 
piles reared upward in grotesque configur- 
ations and reminded me strangely of a 
child’s construction blocks thrown aimless- 
ly down and allowed to fall as chance di- 
rected. There was no general rule of sym- 
metry adhered to in order to bring these 
r arious buildings into a harmonious rela- 
tion to one another as an architectural 
unit. Later I learned that these strange 
people built their houses according to their 
individual fancy and with no considera- 
tion of the effect of an unrelated pile on 
the city viewed as a whole. 

I walked out of the cotton field and 
down the road to the city, in a leisurely 
manner, wondering why no one was 
about. Later I learned that since it was 
only six o’clock in the morning, these peo- 
ple were still in their beds. Imagine go- 
ing to bed and getting up cn masse! 

Branching off into what I decided to be 
the main thoroughfare, I sauntered down 
it, expecting to reach the home of the 
Head-Savage (the state of architecture 
having convinced me that the Erathians 
were in a semi-savage state, though I could 
little reconcile this with the high culture 
described by Sarzon Zud, unless the Great 
Catastrophe had hurled mankind back to 
barbarism). I could not read the strange 
signs on the shops but I believed them to 
represent a crude attempt at the art of 
writing. 

At last a door opened in a building that 
I was just passing, and fi'om it a strange 



thing emerged. It had a human form, or it 
might, at some time, have been human. 
Now it was only a travesty on the domi- 
nant race. The creature was clad in some 
drab and unnameable color (later I learned 
that the shade was called "navy blue”). 
The costume swathed its form from neck 
to knees ; and even the arms were swathed 
in it and the legs in something else, doubt- 
less to conceal some nameless deformity. 
The feet were clad in what I later learnt 
was called “shoes.” These were made 
from the skins of dead animals ! The thing 
did not see me at first and it reached down 
to pick up what I afterward learned to be 
a bottle of milk, a substance which in 
Eutopia is consumed entirely by the young 
of the cow, to whom it rightfully belongs. 

• With its prey grasped firmly in its bony 
hands, the thing rose and looked me 
straight in the face. Then it opened a 
cavernous mouth from which sundry 
teeth were absent and began to scream sit 
the top of its voice, “Police, police, po- 
lice!” 

I also screamed with terror as I saw 
that face, for it was seamed and wrinkled 
and pitted like the mountains of the Moon. 
Never had I bdield sudi a repulsive spec- 
tacle. But imagine my horror when I 
learned later that such spectacles are com- 
mon on Erath, and that what I saw was 
merely an old woman, not old in years for 
she was only seventy, they said (a mere 
babe). But she was old in fixed ideas, 
in ugly thoughts, and morbid, gnawing 
fears. Later I grew hardened to the rav- 
ages of distorted thinking, miscalled age 
and disease, but my first sight of it almost 
nauseated me. For stxne unexplainable 
reason, I seemed to have frightened the 
Old Crone, as much as she had frightened 
me, for she kept on yelling “Police, po- 
lice!” (whatever that was). 

Before I could assure her of my harm- 
lessness, doors opened on both sides of the 
street and hordes of human creatures 
poured out of them, yelling and gesticulat- 
ing and chattering very much like the un- 
couth Simian creatures in our zoological 
gardens. 
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As they gathered ga^ingly around me 
there in the chill morning of that alien 
world, I looked into their drawn faces and 
suffered shock after shock to see that the 
same ravages that marked the old woman 
were conspicuous on innumerable faces. 
Even the youthful appearing features 
showed little of calm and poise and behind 
their queer, frightened masks I could read 
vague, jumbled thoughts that rose and fell 
spasmodically like the waves of a troubled 
sea. 

The old creature was pointing a bony 
finger at me and still screaming, — “that — 
that — frightened me!” 

At this moment a Huge Mass (navy 
blue, like the old woman) literally surged 
through the crowd and came straight to- 
ward me. The Mass was surmounted by 
a face that was a cross between a calf 
and a bulldog and from the face pro- 
ceeded a voice that resembled the roar of 
a lion when it is indisposed. 

“What’s this? What’s this? What’s up 
here?” boomed the Voice. (It was the 
voice of the Law, as I learned later.) The 
Blue Mass planted itself squarely in front 
of me, snorting like a sea-lion. On its 
massive front gleamed a silver star and in 
its beef-like hands it carried a great stick. 
It shook this stick in my face. 

“So! So! So!” it boomed. “What are 
ye tryin’ to do ? Frightening dacent people 
out of their beds at six o’clock in the 
mamin’. All dressed up like Julius Caeser. 
This ain’t Hollywood. It’s against the pub- 
lic morals — ^that costume. Cum on! cum 
on! Cum on! You’ll sleep it off in the 
hoose-gow.”' 

He grabbed me roughly by the arm and 
dragged me along with him, the crowd 
parting reluctantly to admit our passage. 
Some gi them were impressed with me, I 
could see, for one of the young women, 
quite a presentable looking female, said 
to another (whose legs I saw were not 
deformed, because they were bare), “Ain’t 
he the Ben Hur ?” I do not know yet who 
Ben Hur was, but the girl’s voice por- 
trayed ecstasy. 

I was in a state of bewilderment trying 
to find a reason for my discourteous treat- 



ment, though I realized that I must, in my 
ignorance, have violated some strange fe- 
tish of these people. I found that I could 
enter into understandable communication 
with the Blue Mass, because although our 
languages were very different, I was able 
to impress my thoughts on his rather 
primitive brain, and he (as I later knew 
to be the case) translated my thoughts in- 
to his own language and had the illusion 
that I was speaking his own tongue. This 
illusion, I found, was entertained by all 
the Erathians with whom I talked. In- 
capable of comprehending thought-trans- 
ference and yet subject to being reached 
by it at short distances, they naturally, 
when they found my thoughts impressed 
upon them, put these thoughts into their 
own word-symbols and thought I had spo- 
ken to them in these symbols. For a long 
time after they discovered who I really 
was and where I had come from, they 
kept foolishly asking me how I came to 
speak and understand English. 

“Will you kindly explain the meaning 
of this outrage?” I thought to the Blue 
Mass, as soon as we had gotten out of the 
thick of the crowd- 

“Means you’re under arrest — indacent 
clothing, endangering the morals of the 
city, and frightenin’ wimmin at six o’clock 
in the marnin’. Drunk and disorderly — 
suspicious character.” 

“But I’m innocent of any wrongdoing. 
I’m a stranger from ” 

“From Hollywood! Yeah! As for yer 
inercence — ^tell it to the Judge !” 

CHAPTER V 
Before the Judge 

• Our progress into the presence of the 
dignitary or Head-Savage to whom I 
assumed I was to explain myself was 
again and again interrupted by gaping 
crowds with the same inane look on their 
faces that had been depicted on the fea- 
tures of the first crowd. These people the 
Blue Mass pushed roughly aside with his 
stick and scowled upon like a thunder- 
cloud. 

I thought my eardrums would burst 
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from the horrible noises emitted by 
clumsy and monstrous engines of trans- 
portation that shrieked and hooted and 
roared through the narrow streets. In 
stiff, straight seats, right in the midst of 
these gargoyle mechanisms, sat numerous 
Erathians apparently unmoved in the 
midst of all this pandemonium. 

Finally my captor pushed me up a 
series of steps that led to the main en- 
trance of a geometrical outrage that he 
called the City Hall. Then he led me 
dowm a long dark corridor and propelled 
me rudely into a small, low chamber from 
rvhich proceeded a dreadful odor. I later 
discovered that this was caused by a poi- 
son vapor emitted from a weed called 
“tobacco,” the smoke of which these un- 
usual Erathians actually inhaled. 

Peering through a thick fog of this va- 
^r that rose from the mouth of a creature 
seated behind a thing called a de.sk, I dis- 
cerned an assembly of features somewhat 
resembling those of tlie Blue Mass, though 
the roar which the owner of the features 
presently emitted was not quite so stri- 
dent as that of the Blue Mass. I correctly 
assumed that the smoking mass was the 
Judge. 

“What’s the charges?" he roared. 

“Ehmnk and disorderly, indacent cloth- 
ing, menacing public morals, and frighten- 
in’ old wimmen at six o’clock in the marn- 
in’,’’ explained he of the star. 

“Got anydiing to say ?’’ asked the Judge 
presumably to me but gazing into a hole 
in space directly over my head. 

“I have a great deal to say,” I replied, 
regaining my composure. “I do not know 
the meaning of your words ‘drunk and dis- 
orderly,’ the clothing which I wear is my 
best and was selected with much care in 
order to do honor to a race of sa\'ages who 
evidently have no appreciation of art. As 
for your morals, I never heard of such 
things. If the horrible creature that I 
first saw is one of them, I am sorry to 
have frightened it, but I assure you that 
she friglitened me still worse. Moreover, 
if your morals are peculiarly subject to in- 
stability- at six o’clock in the morning, why 
don’t you keep them in bed till eight?” 



All during my firm and masterly de- 
fense, the creature in front of me sat with 
its mouth open and emitted strange, snort- 
ing sounds. From behind me came noises 
of a different nature, resembling crudely 
suppressed mirth. On looking around I ob- 
served that a score or more of the Erath- 
ians had pushed into the small chamber 
and were listening to my trial. 

I could see no occasion for mirth and, 
for that matter, neither did the Judge, for 
on hearing the weird, choking noises, he 
seized a small weapon (called a “ham- 
mer,” the symbol of his office evidently) 
and brought it down on the desk witli a 
loud noise. Then he turned to me with 
fury written on his face. “None of your 
smartness, young man!” he roared. “I’ll 
give you just ten minutes to explain your 
presence in this city at such an unseemly 
hour and clad in this disgraceful garb.” 

Briefly, concisely, and with dignity, I 
told my story, beginning with the book of 
Sarzon Zud and ending with my present 
unaccountable predicament. My narrative 
must have consumed many time.s the ten 
minutes allotted to me by these beings 
(allotted as though time were a commod- 
ity to be consumed in slices and .sparingly 
lest the supply be exhausted). 

I must admit that I had the undivided 
attention of my audience, for it appeared 
that they held their breath till I had fin- 
ished. Even after I liad said my last 
word, a stupefied silence reigned as though 
the consciousness of my listeners had been 
annihilated in the presence of ideas for 
which their minds could find no associa- 
tions. 

From this trance the Judge awoke first. 
Gazing at the Blue Mass who towered be- 
side me, he tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly. The Blue Mass nodded approving- 
ly and the creatures crowding around us 
closed their mouths with a unanimous 
snap. They had evidently reached what I 
later surmised must have been what they 
call “snap judgment.” 

• Snickers and giggles and sundrj- name- 
less sounds also broke forth. This time 
the Judge made no attempt to suppress 
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them. Then that dignitary, taking no 
notice of me whatsoever, summoned to 
his side a shrunken individual who had 
been sitting at a desk in the comer and 
said to him : “Call up the bug-house and 
tell the doc to come here at once for a 
nut.” Thereupon, the shrunken thing took 
down a peculiar cylinder which hung on 
a hook, and instead of thinking into it, as 
one does with a thought-transmitter, he 
growled some rapid, unintelligible sounds 
at the thing. Then he replaced the cylinder 
on the hoc^ and said, “He’ll be over in 
forty-five minutes.” 

On receiving this information, the 
Judge turned to me at last. I observed 
that the scowl on his face had been sup- 
planted by a look of fatherly benignity 
such as one bestows upon a very small 
child. 

"If you will go with this gentleman,” 
he said, indicating the Blue Mass, "he will 
escort jou to the throne-room where the 
Emperor of the Universe awaits you.” 

Just as I was beginning to believe that 
I had at last brought these people to rea- 
son, the awful giggles again broke out be- 
hind me. The appalling thought came to 
me tliat not only was the truth of my story- 
doubted, but that my very mental integ- 
rity was also questioned. This, then, was 
the meaiwng of that significant tapping of 
foreheads. 

Nevertheless, deciding that a calm ex- 
terior was the best policy under the cir- 
cumstances, I followed the Blue Mass 
peaceably out of the door. There we were 
halted for a moment by atiother Blue 
Mass who carried a jangling bunch of ob- 
jects in his hand that I later learned went 
by tlie name of “keys.” He stopped to 
converse with my escort, by whispering in 
his ear. During this conversation, one of 
the yoiuig women, who had crow^ded into 
the corridor, and who had evidently been 
one of the spectators at my trial, looked 
straight at me and winked one eye. This 
woman or giri was very beautiful, with 
soft golden curls and adorable brown eyes 
tlrat for some reason set my heart to leap- 
ing strangely and the warm blood to rush- 
ing through my veins. She was as beau- 



tiful as any maid of Eirtopia, and like 
them, tall and slender and of a sylphlike 
grace. 

Taking advantage of the preoccupation 
of my captors in their whispered conver- 
sation, she came straight up to me, and 
placing her lovely hands on my shoulders 
whispered in my ear ; “Don’t worry, Ga- 
briel ; take it easy. I’ll go get the cub and 
get you out” With this she ran off down 
the corridor at a sprightly pace, turning 
to blow me a “kiss,” much to ray elation 
and to the inane amusement of the by- 
standers. 

I could make nothing out of the young 
woman’s actions, but the episode com- 
forted me greatly as it represented the first 
friendly gesture I liad received in that 
alien world. I realized that she meant to 
try to aid me, but just how a cub {tlie in- 
fant of the hear) could assist in the matter 
was a little beyond me. However, I fol- 
lowed her advice and went peaceably with 
the Blue Masses who now led me to the 
end of the corridor and opened a door in- 
to another long hallway. As we stq>ped 
into this badly Hghted passage, they dosed 
the door behind us, sliutthig out the crowd. 

Wrthin this place the strangest sight 
met my eyes that has e\-er been vouch- 
safed to a denizen of a dvilized world. 
The corridor had narrowed and on either 
side of it were cages with iron bars, in- 
side of which reposed human beings in all 
stages of dejection. 'Hiese beings mani- 
fested considerable excitement at my arri- 
val, pushing against the bars of their cages 
and asking me why I was all dressed up 
like my birthday, and what I was in for. 
Not being able to fonn associations for 
this peculiar jargon, which sounded very 
ironic, I maintained a dignified siknce. 

More gently than usual, I was pushed 
inside of an unoccupied cage and the great 
key was turned in a peculiar aperture. 
Then with a strange parting salutatioa 
that sounded like, "it won’t be long now,” 
the twin Masses surged ponderously out of 
sight. 

I sat down on a hard three-legged ob- 
ject and gazed sorrowfully at my mother’s 
picture and thought of the dreadful con- 
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trast between the fair world which I had 
quitted and this topsy-turvy Erath. I was 
almost beginning to doubt that we had 
common ancestors, we of Eutopia the Per- 
fect World, and these Erathians who had 
gone backward instead of forward since 
the age of the Great Catastrophe. Had 
they offered me death or violence I should 
not have been much surprised, for Sarzon 
Zud tells us that humanity had become a 
wicked lot even in his day, but the con- 
templation of the abyss of stupidity into 
which men had now fallen almo.st moved 
me to tears. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Advonce Type 

• In a very few moments my painful 

reverie was interrupted by a tap on the 
bars of my cage. Without stood the young 
woman who had winked at me in the cor- 
ridor and who had aroused in me such in- 
explicable emotions. Beside her stood a 
young man whose face resembled that of 
a newly incubated infant, so fresh and 
rosy it was. Despite this infantile fresh- 
ness, however, I discerned about him cer- 
tain signs of an alert intelligence. 

“Hello, Gabe,” she gi'eeted me as I ap- 
proached and bowed low in homage to 
her beauty. “I have brought the cub, and 
he thinks that w6 can get you out.” 

“’^’'oung woman,” I answered, “my 
gratitude is unbounded, but first let me 
say that my name is not Gabe, or Gabriel 
as you called me in the corridor, but 
Zanor.” 

“Sorry,” she laughed, “but I thought 
you looked like the Angel Gabriel. But 
Zanor it shall be. Now I want you to 
meet the cub.” Here she indicated the 
young man, to whom I bowed in great 
astoni.shment, wondering why he should 
be compared to an infant liear. Later I 
learned that this name is applied to young 
newspaper reporters, gentlemen who go 
hurriedly from place to place asking ques- 
tions about people’s private affairs and 
gathering or manufacturing items of in- 
terest which are apportioned out to the 
people daily like food tablets. 

“Mr. Zanor,” said the cub solemnly, 



removing from his head a circular thing 
called a hat, “I have heard your story and 
I believe it.” I bowed my gratitude. 

“But,” he continued, placing a chubby 
finger in an aperture in his coat, “you can- 
not expect the public to believe you unless 
you offer them some convincing proofs.” 

“But what proofs can I offer them, ex- 
cept my word, the word of a gentleman?” 

“Have you never on your planet heard 
of the phenomenon called a lie — a false 
statement ?” 

“Of course not. What object would 
there be in perverting the truth since all 
minds are open to one another?” 

“Well, it is different here — ^lies are 
common. Let’s see,” he said, looking me 
up and down, “we must have proof, yes, 
proof, and then I’ll have tlie biggest sco<^ 
in history. Say,” he broke off, excitedly 
pointing to my traveling bag which still 
hung from my belt and which the savages, 
either through fear or excitement had not 
molested, “what have you in that bag ?” 

“I have my mother’s picture and my 
mirror,” I a:iswered thinking of my two 
most precious possessions. 

“Well, since we have both mothers and 
mirrors here also, that won’t help much. 
Anything else ?” 

“My concentrated food tablets, my 
thought transmitter, and my disassem- 
bling instrument” 

“Your what?” he exclaimed in aston- 
ishment. 

“My disassembler,” I told him in sur- 
prise, not realizing that any human race 
could be so low in the scale of invention as 
not to have perfected such a simple de- 
vice. “It is a mechanism,” I explained, 
“which, applied to the human body or to 
any object, will resolve it into its primal 
electrons.” Thetj I went into details re- 
garding its use in rejuvenation, etc. 

"Good Lord !” he exclaimed when I had 
finished, “you mean to tell me that this in- 
strument will reduce things to atoms?” 

“To electrons,” I corrected. 

“And you never used this power on 
those people when they tried to arrest 
you ? — here in a strange world where you 
might have Ijeen killed?” 
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“It is far better,” I answered, quoting 
the words of the Founders, “to suffer 
death than to take the life of a brother.” 
"Look at him, look at him,” cried the 
cub excitedly, “he’s a real Christian.” The 
girl gazed at me with awe. I was not able 
to find out what a Christian was, as I did 
not see any on Erath. 

"Do you wish,” I said to the cub when 
the awe had subsided somewhat, “to see 
the disassembler in action ? If this object,” 
I pointed to the thing with triple legs, 
“is of small value, I shall dissolve it.” 

“Are you sure it won’t dissolve any- 
thing else ?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Then go ahead.” 

• I fixed my instrument on the atrocious 
piece of furniture, whicli had aroused 
my dislike from the very first, and the 
white ray shot forth. In one moment the 
object was annihilated. Wildly excited ex- 
clamations burst from my visitors, from 
the two Masses who had just come up be- 
hind them, and from the inmates of 
the cages whose faces were pressed flatly 
against the bars and whose eyes stared 
madly. 

“Gawd,” remarked a wild face just 
across from me, “he might have dissolved 
the hoosegow.” Gawd is one of the deities 
of these people, a bearded personage who 
rests on Sunday. The other deity is Mam- 
mon and he never rests. 

“Why, oh why,” asked the girl, “didn’t 
you demonstrate that thing to my father 
in the first place?” 

“To your father ?” 

“To the Judge. He is my father — ^an 
old fogey, I must admit, but a good scout 
at heart. He really thought you were 
crazy, you know. I, of course, know bet- 
ter. I belong to the younger generation. 
I am an Advance Type. But we’re losing 
time. Hi, there!” she said to the Blue 
Mass who was standing with his mouth 
open and his foolish keys dangling from 
his trembling hand, “get busy and open 
that door. This young man is telling the 
truth. Take him to my father again and 
let him prove what he says.” 



It seemed to me that the door was 
opened with considerable alacrity, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Blue Mass 
kept a wary eye on my disassembler which 
I still held in my hand. Without going in- 
to exhaustive details, let me state that in 
obedience to the masterful young wo- 
man’s commands, I soon found myself 
once more in the presence of the Judge 
who was seated in his lair with a person 
whom I was to learn was the expected in- 
sanit)' expert (whatever that was) who 
had been sent for. Still loitering in the 
second corridor and crowding in behind 
us into the Judge’s chamber, were many 
members of the same crowd who had been 
present at my trial and whom an abnormal 
curiosity had doubtless kept lingering on 
the premises. 

No sooner had we entered the Judge’s 
presence than the Advance Type stepped 
boldly before him, braving his most thun- 
derous scowl, and demanded that I be per- 
mitted to offer a proof that would settle 
definitely the truth of all my former state- 
ments. The Judge looked at the Insanity 
expert and he nodded, then the Judge 
nodded to me and I immediately demon- 
strated my disassembler by turning it on 
various valueless objects in the room and 
dissolving them. For some reason this 
simple act convinced these people that I 
was no creature of Erath. Then the men- 
tal expert questioned me and solemnly 
pronounced me to be perfectly sane, as 
though it were possible for a human being 
to be otherwise. 

With these strange preliminaries over, 
preliminaries which the pushing crowd 
witnessed with sundry screeches and 
even shrieks of terror, the cub reporter 
began to act strangely. He jumped up and 
down three times in the middle of the 
floor, yelling “scoop! scoop!” at the top 
of his voice, and dashed madly from the 
room. 

“That young man,” said the expert, in 
a solemn voice, “is crazy !” 

“Just what I’ve always thouglit,” com- 
mented the Judge. 

Then began the wildest sort of demon- 
stration. Those who had previously 
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lotted at me askance now surveyed me 
with awe, and then forgetting even this, 
they surrounded me hilariously, shaking 
me by the hand, feeling of my garments, 
and pushing and crowding one another to 
get a glimpse of me. It took fully five 
minutes for the Judge to restore order, 
after which the expert spoke. 

“Your Honor,” he said to the Judge, 
“since our celestial visitor seems some- 
what unadapted to our customs, I should 
recommend that some one in authority be- 
come his host and provide for his needs 
and instruct him in the ways of our 
world.” 

“May I,” said the Judge in a really 
charming and dignified manner, “offer 
you an apology for my discourteous treat- 
ment of you, due entirely to my own ig- 
norance of your identity, and may I also 
offer myself as your host during your stay 
in our city?” 

As graciously as I could, I accepted 
both the apolc^y and the offer of the 
Judge’s hospitality and I was led fi'om 
that awful place borne upon the shoulders 
of a hilarious crowd which presently hoist- 
ed me into a shrieking black monster in 
which was already seated the Advance 
Type. 

CHAPTER VII 
I Become Intoxicoted 

• I was certainly given a royal welcome 

at the Judge’s home. When we reached 
there, the crowd was so thick around the 
house that the Blue Mass, still very much 
in evidence, had to clear a way for our 
vehicle with his formidable stick. Then 
the Judge asked me if I felt equal to 
making a speecli from the balcony and I 
assured him that after taking a food tab- 
let, I would feel no fatigue at all. I ex- 
tracted one from my bag and swallowed it 
to the accompaniment of exclamations of 
surprise. The Judge now conducted me 
to a balcony overlooking the crowd and 
there I delivered my first and last address 
to the people of Erath. 

I gave a brief history of our Atlanean 
ancestors and the sad state into which the 
civilization of that day had fallen. I out- 



lined the causes leading to the building of 
the space-ship, its voyage to Eutopia, the 
foun^'ng of the Perfect State, and our 
present form of government. Then I led 
up to the discovery of the space-ship and 
the renewed interest in the planet of our 
ancestors, ending in my own voyj^e. “If 
further proof is needed,” I concluded, 
“look eastward when the dark descends, 
and directly over yonder field where I 
alighted, you will see a pale green shaft 
of light, invisible by day. That is the 
Thought Ray, playing over Erath, await- 
ing my return.” 

Great shouts went up as I bowed and 
concluded, approving shouts that fully 
compensated for all that I had suffered. 
The Judge now said a few words to his 
people, and begged the reporters who were 
present en masse, writing frantically, to ' 
leave me in peace to rest from my journey 
until the next day. 

Just as my host concluded his speech to 
the cheering crowd, the cub, who had left 
his fellow madmen and had crowded into 
the balcony with us, nudged the speaker in 
the side and whispered loudly enough for 
me to hear. 

“You forgot something.” 

“Forgot what?” scowled the Judge. 

“To give him the keys to the city. 
Guest of honor. Customary. Proper 
thing, you know. People expect it.” 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned the Judge. “I did 
forget. But where will I get any keys at 
a moment’s notice ?” 

“Right here!” said the cub, grabbing 
the bunch of keys from the Blue Mass, 
who had been standing gloomily at my 
side. “These are the keys to the jail, the 
bug-house, and the zoo in this hick town, 
but we’ll call ’em the keys to the city. 
Now present them.” 

The Judge accepted the keys with an 
air of positive relief. With a few rhe- 
torical phrases, he then presented me w ith 
“the keys to the city and with the free- 
dom of the city,” explaining that this act 
symbolized an ancient custom on Erath, 
which gave an honored visitor the right to 
do as he pleased while a guest of a city. 
While I could not understand how any 
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person could rightfully be deprived of the 
right to do as he pleased in any place, I 
thought it best to conceal my ignorance. 
So I gravely thanked the Judge for the 
freedom of the city, although it occurred 
to me that these people handed out slices 
of freedom as they did slices of time. I 
deposited the heavy keys in my bag along 
with my other possessions, and while do- 
ing so I noticed that the Blue Mass sur- 
veyed me curiously, almost disapproving- 
ly. As a sign that the ceremonies had end- 
ed, the Judge now took my ann and led 
me into the house while the crowd con- 
tinued to cheer frantically outside for sev- 
eral minutes. 

After I had been led to a strange room 
where I was permitted to bathe and fresh- 
en myself up, I was conducted to a dining 
room. There a wonderful repast was set 
before us, at least it was served in gleam- 
ing dishes fully as fine as any in Eutopia, 
but the meal itself was atrocious. Imagine 
my horror on discovering that these peo- 
ple actually ate the dead bodies of the ani- 
mals out of whose hide they made foot- 
wear. They also ate great heaps of vege- 
tables, having not learned to extract the 
essences of these plants. I concealed my 
repulsion as well as I could, explaining 
truthfully that our digestive systems had 
undergone great changes since we had 
adopted concentrated food and that their 
fare might not, therefore, agree with me, 
much as I should like to conform to the 
customs of the country. I did, however, 
eat of some delicious fruits, as we also 
partake of fruits in Eutopia, that being 
the last food in a bulky state which we 
have not discarded. 

I was delighted to find that the Advance 
Type was seated beside me and I immedi- 
ately entered into a stimulating conversa- 
tion with her, charmed more and more 
every moment by her beauty and intelli- 
gence. Our elders tell us that when a man 
has found his eternal mate a great 
spark leaps between them and that they 
then know that the Indissoluble Bond has 
been formed, the bond that knows no 
breaking and that no Eutopian ever 
dreams of breaking, since, being led to 



our mates by love alone, and by no out- 
ward compulsion, there can never be a 
mistake. Never yet had I felt in the pres- 
ence of a woman as I felt today, today 
when I knew too well that the Great Spark 
had leaped. Even in her eyes I saw it, but 
I dared not speak, for an ugly fear beset 
me, the fear that never dreaming of my 
coming, she was pledged to the cub re- 
porter. His presence in this house as a 
highly privileged guest, when other re- 
porters were specifically denied admis- 
sion, and the fact that he was seated on 
the other side of the Advance Type, 
caused these thoughts to come into my 
mind like ugly serpents. Out of gi-atitude 
to my noble rescuer, I dared not speak my 
love, even though I knew that it was re- 
turned. And so I knew that I must go 
mateless through my eternal years. 

• The cub annoyed me exceedingly and 
strained my courtesy to the utmost by 
an endless stream of perfectly foolish 
questions about my world and its people. 
I answered him as patiently as I could 
when I saw that, for some reason, these 
questions appeared to the other guests to 
be very profound and that they had in a 
fashion constituted him as their spokes- 
man. He even asked to see my mother’s 
picture and when I had shown it to him 
and to everybody else and they had all 
made me very proud by paying homage to 
her queenly beauty, the Advance Type, 
holding the picture in her hand, asked me 
in a strange manner, “Are you sure that 
this lady is your mother , and not your 
sweetheart ?’’ 

“Don’t be foolish,’’ interrupted the cub, 
giving me no chance to reply, “Gabriel 
cannot tell a lie.’’ 

“But why,’’ I asked her. “do you doubt 
that she is my mother ?’’ 

“Because she looks too young to have 
a son your age.’’ 

I frankly confessed that I could see no 
reason why one person should look any 
older than another, and this led up to a long 
explanation of our process of rejuvena- 
tion, of our custom of allowing only a few 
children to be conceived each year and 
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brought to maturity in incubators, to take 
, the places of those who voluntarily relin- 
quished immortality to investigate the 
world beyond the veil. These simple mat- 
ters seemed almost incomprehensible to 
the Erathians. 

Still more incomprehensible to them 
was the statement that we had no laws, 
and that I did not even understand the 
word until it was explained to me. I tried 
to make it clear that after human beings 
have for long centuries been under a State 
in which human brotherhood is the first 
consideration, that obedience to its prin- 
ciples becomes second nature, and that 
outside compulsions to do right no longer 
need exist, since right-doing alone brings 
happiness, which is what all seek. Then 
they tried to ask me questions about other 
compulsions which they called morals, but 
these things I was incapable of under- 
standing. The Advance Type said that the 
matter had always been a puzzle to her 
too, but here the Judge scowled at her and 
the subject changed. 

During the repast, I presented to my 
host my little history of Eutopia and his 
gratitude was almost pitiful in its excess. 
Although he could not read the book and 
seemed to have little comprehension of it 
as literature, he was so impressed with the 
thin gold leaves on which it was printed 
that he .sat there smoothing them and 
caressing them and murmuring strange 
words to the effect that it was “worth 
thousands of thousands of dollars.” 

When the bulky part of the meal was 
concluded, a gentleman to whom no one 
spoke, and who retaliated by speaking to 
no one, entered the room in a very 
formal manner and removed the dishes 
without anyone offering to assist him. 

A few moments later he returned, 
bearing a silver tray which held tall 
glasses containing a clear, reddish liquid. 
This, I was told, was called wine and was 
a beverage made from the juice of certain 
fruits. I tasted mine but did not partic- 
ularly like the flavor at first, though for 
the sake of politeness, I imbibed the entire 
contents of my glass as I had seen the 
others do. The speechless person on see- 



ing my glass empty, proceeded to refill it 
and continued to do so as fast as I emp- 
tied it. Believing from this that it was 
customary to drink this liquid ad infini- 
tum, and striving to comply with all cus- 
toms, I drank the contents of my glass 
about ten times and was beginning to feel 
that custom or no custom, I could hold no 
more. Then the Advance T3?pe who had 
been surveying me curiously, whispered in 
my ear, “When you have enough, just 
turn down )rour glass.” This I did and 
the friendless person left the rown. 

The Judge asked me as a special favor 
to say nothing to anyone about his serving 
wine in his home. I promised silence but 
could not help inquiring why one must 
keep secret the obvious privileges of one's 
own household. He told me that it was 
against the law to consume this liquid but 
that everybody did it secretly because they 
did not like the law. I gathered from his 
remarks that the only difficulty that comes 
from breaking a law is when some one is 
discovered doing so, and that it is a sign of 
great intelligence to break laws without 
being discovered. He said a great deal 
more about these things, but somehow I 
could never quite get the logic of it all, 
because while he was talking 1 began to 
experience a peculiar dizziness. I looked 
at my host and there were two hosts, and 
turned to the Advance T)rpe and there 
were two beautiful girls. Everything was 
double. I fail to remember what I said 
or what was said to me, or what happened 
next, but when I regained consciousness 
some time later, I found myself partially 
disrobed in a comfortable room and lying 
on a soft bed. My head felt like a great 
weight and I was consumed by thirst. 
Fortunately my kind friends seemed to 
have anticipated something like this, for 
they had placed a vessel containing some 
very cold water on a table at the head of 
my bed. Eagerly I seized this vessel and 
drank and drank and drank. Yet I still 
felt strangely and my thoughts were very 
confused. It occurred to me to go to a 
window and inhale the fresh air of the 
night. I did so, drawing in great draughts 
and looking down upon the sleeping city 
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which was not nearly so hideous when 
bathed in the soft moonlight that somehow 
softened the atrocious angles of its 
geometrical structures. 

CHAPTER Vm 
I Become a Liberator 

• I felt more and more exhilarated every 

minute and decided that I was too ex- 
cited over my strange adventures and be- 
cause of some peculiar effect of the liquid 
I had drunk to sleep any more that night. 
So I made up my mind to go down the 
stairway, without awakening my friends, 
and explore the city by night. I clothed 
myself completely, throwing over my 
shoulders my cloak with the lining out- 
ward so that I would become invisible and 
would excite no one with my unusual 
garments. 

Feeling my way in the darkness, I went 
down the stairs and opened the front door 
which I had to do by noiselessly dissolv- 
ing a peculiar fastener that somehow re- 
fused to open readily. I knew that the 
Judge would be grateful to me for remov- 
ing this annoying obstruction that might 
even keep his friends out of the house, 
though why it should have been put there 
ill the first place was beyond my compre- 
hension. 

As I walked invisibly out into the quiet 
street, I debated with myself on how I 
should employ my time. My mind was 
very restless because thoughts of the Ad- 
vance Type kept crowding in upon me 
despite my re.solution to think no more of 
one whom 1 felt was pledged to another. 
In an attempt to divert myself from what 
threatened to become a fixed idea, I re- 
membered the keys of the city. “Surely,” I 
thought, “I can make no better use of a 
freedom which on this strange planet 
seems to be at a premium, than to share 
what I have been given with others not 
so fortunate. I shall go to the cages and 
release the unfortunates there.” The 
thought entered my mind that perhaps I 
might be violating a law, but remembering 
what the Judge had told me about the high 
degree of intelligence required to do this. 



I decided that I would prove to these peo- 
ple (or rather to myself, since they would 
never know it) that my intelligence was 
equal to theirs. 

My sense of direction (which is so 
strong in our people) led me directly to the 
frowning edifice which had witnessed the 
culmination of my first adventure in a 
strange world. After a little fumbling, 
and finally selecting the right key, I opened 
the outer door and passed down the 
long corridors to the place of the cages. 
Going carefully from one to the other, I 
finally dissolved each lock with my dis- 
assembler, as I had no keys to fit the 
smaller doors. Then I threw each door 
wide open to indicate to the imprisoned 
ones that they were “free.” They all 
seemed asleep as did also a Blue Mass at 
the end of the corridor, who otherwise 
might have assisted me, but one of them 
must have awakened and aroused the 
others, for as I reached the street, they 
poured out behind me and scattered silent- 
ly in all directions, whispering as though 
they were afraid of something. 

This accomplished, I thought of the 
bug-house and feeling intuitively that hu- 
man beings must also be confined there 
unjustl}^ I took steps to ascertain the loca- 
tion of the place. Reversing my coat so 
that I was again visible, I addressed my- 
self to one of the former inmates of the 
cages, who was standing at a street inter- 
section, staring fearfully about him. 

“Brother,” I said to him, “will you tell 
me where I can find a place called the 
bug-house ?” 

“Jumping Jehosaphat!” he exclaimed, 
doing some jumping himself. “It’s you, 
the 'Angel Gabriel, the guy that must have 
let us out.” 

“Yes, it was I, my friend, and I am 
glad to have been of service ; but you can 
repay it by telling me the location of the 
bug-house.” 

“The big building at the end of the 
street, the one with the lighted gateway,” 
he responded. “But why — why — why — ” 

I felt no desire at the time for further 
conversation, so I reversed my cai)e and 
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stfaightway disappeared, leaving the man 
still staring vacantly. 

At the bug-house I repeated the episode 
of the cages, but not quite so easily, for 
here I found many guards who were de- 
termined to interfere with my plans. With 
the co-operation of a few intelligent in- 
mates, however, we secured these in the 
cages that had formerly been occupied by 
poor sick people who needed fresh air 
and sunshine. These foolish “guards” (as 
they called themselves) were extremely 
troubled because of my invisibility, but 
the inmates,, being far more intelligent 
than they, accepted the thing as a matter 
of course. One of these kind and co-oper- 
tive creatures who had assisted me with 
great fervor, told me how to reach the 
zoo, a place, he said, where unfortunate 
animals are held in bondage for no ap- 
parent reason. 

I made all haste to reach this jiface, 
where I actually found the poor creatures 
confined in even smaller and more uncom- 
fortable cages than had been their human 
brothers. I made due haste to release 
every one of them. Their long confine- 
ment must have rendered them almost 
frantic, for one of them, a lovely tigress, 
made aware of my presence by her sense 
of smell, actually attempted to attack me 
as she left her cage with her brood. But 
I immediately sen I out to her and to all 
the good creatures a calming thought- 
wave and they proceeded out of the main 
gateway in an orderly manner. 

Yet when they reached the streets, all 
discretion seemed to have left them, so 
elated they were with their freedom, and 
they scattered here and there and cavorted 
up and down the streets in a most touch- 
ing manner, giving vent to the diversified 
noises of their kind. 

As I stood there in the gateway survey- 
ing my good works, a great confusion 
arose that seemed to emanate from all 
parts of the city at once. Doors opened 
and people poured from their houses, only 
to rush back as if thunderstruck when 
they saw the streets filled with the poor 
men from the cages, with the joyful in- 
habitants of the bug-house in their white 



robes, and with the hilarious animals from 
the zoo. In upper stories, windows opened 
and strange cylinders protruded with 
which these savage Erathians were actual- 
ly striving to slaughter the poor animals 
and with which one barbarian actually did 
slaughter a romping leopard. Just as I 
had decided that it was time for me to 
voice a protest against such barbarity, I 
heard a lumbering vehicle draw up be- 
hind me (a thing called a “Ford”) which, 
when it reached me, stood and shivered 
and shook like a live thing with a chill. 
In the thing sat the Advance Type and 
the cub reporter and to my astonishment, 
the cub reached out and violently pulled 
me to a seat beside him. 

"You’ve played Hell !” he remarked 
roughly, but there was a grin on his face. 
“Now drive like the devil to that cotton 
field,” he told the girl. 

“Where am I going?” I a.sked in be- 
wilderment, as we cut the night air like a 
knife, so great was our speed in striving 
to emulate the extremely reckless driving 
of this person called the devil. 

“You’re going home, young man,” said 
the cub firmly, “to avoid being mobbed. 
There’s no time to explain, but you are 
in great danger because of what you have 
done tonight. The people will be after 
you in large numbers and I cannot pro^ 
tect you against them. How long will it 
"take you to do whatever is necessary to 
get started on that Green Ray ?” 

“Exactly five minutes. But what have I 
done and why — why ?” 

“No time to talk. You couldn’t under- 
stand anyway. You’re too good for this 
world. Heaven is your home.” 

“How long,” said the Advance Type, as 
she stopped the shivering monster with- 
in ten feet of where the Great Beam 
touched the earth, “would it take two peo- 
ple to go on that beam ?” 

“It would take the same length of time 
as for one, as the disassembler could be 
turned on both at once, if they stood close 
together. But why — ” 

“Yes, why?” said the cub looking at 
the girl in astonishment. 

“Becau.se, with Gabe’s permission. I’m 
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going with him to a decent world. You’re 
not married, are you, Gabe?” 

“Do you mean, have I taken my eternal 
mate ?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose that’s what I 
mean.” 

“ I have not,” I answered, still frankly 
bewildered. 

“Do you want me ?” 

“My gosh, sis, you’re a fast worker,” 
cried the cub, before I could recover my 
equilibrium or speak for the joy that ran 
over me in waves of light. 

“Is that your brother?” was all that I 
could say at first. 

“Why, sure, who did you think he was?” 
Right there I took her in my arms and 
asked her to be my eternal mate. “I asked 
you first,” was her taunting reply, as her 
lips met mine in the sweet joy of surren- 
der. 

“Well, old girl, I wish you luck,” said 
the cub, trying to smile, but there were 
tears in his loyal eyes. “Wish I could come 
with you.” 

“But why can’t you?” I invited him 
heartily. 

“Lord, I wouldn’t pass up this scoop for 
all the stars in heaven, and besides, some- 
one ought to stay with the old man. But 
say, if things turn out so that I can join 
you some day, how can I do it?” 

“You may keep the disassenibler after 
you have dissolved our bodies for transit 
and you may also have this,” I said, tak- 
ing from my bag my thought-transmitter. 
“By standing under this beam which I 
shall keep playing on Erath in this spot, 
and thinking your message, you can com- 
municate with Eutopia and with us at 
any time.” 

“You mean, I can get all the nezvs?” 
“Yes.” 

“Geest ! — what a break for a cub repor- 
ter!” he exclaimed almost reverently. 

• Close behind us a noise was growing 
which in our absorption we had hardly 
heard till now. It seemed as though a great 



horde of Erathians was advancing upon 
us, for a short way off we could see mov- 
ing lights and could hear the droning and 
shrieking of the Ford monsters. 

“Quick ! Quick ! they’re coming,” yelled 
the cub. “Show me how to use that thing." 

Quickly I instructed him, and taking 
my bride in my arms, we stepped under 
the Great Beam. The cub kissed his sister, 
grasped me firmly by the hand with a 
brotherly gesture, and bravely stepped 
aside to turn the beam upon us. Just at 
that moment the Judge drove up in his 
vehicle, apparently very excited and with 
his breath coming in great puffs. 
“They’re just behind me,” he yelled. “I 
tried to stop them, but they have gone 
mad. What's going on here ?” 

"Gabriel is going home,” exclaimed the 
Advance Type fii'mly, “and I am going 
with him. He has asked me to be his wife." 

The Judge stood as if thunderstruck, 
but he saw there was no time to lose. 
“Have you thought of what you are do- 
ing,” he asked his daughter, “going into 
a strange world with a strange man ?” 

“It has always been my world,” she an- 
swered solemnly. “It’s the world of the 
younger generation. God knows we 
aren’t wanted here.” 

__ Solemnly the old man turned to me. 
“Do you love my daughter?” he asked. 
“Are you going to marry her?” 

“I love her,” I answered truthfully, 
“but I do not know what this marriage is. 
I have chosen her for my eternal mate. I 
have made with her the unbreakable vow." 

Louder and louder grew the noise be- 
hind us as the old man took his daughter 
in his arms, consenting, though he was 
choked with the pain of parting. Almost 
roughly, the cub pushed him aside and 
turned the ray upon us, and the last thing 
I could see and hear on Erath was the dig- 
nified old man drawing a book from his 
pocket and holding one hand solemnly to 
heaven, saying, “I now pronounce you 
man and wife.” 



THE END 



! 




(Illustration by Winter) 



The image of himself in the mirror was coal, ebony black! 
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PIGMENTS IS PIGMENTS 



By 

MORTIMER WEISINGER 

• Max Dribben tapped the polished nails 
of his right hand gently on the arm of 
his chair. “Get out of my office imme- 
diately, Raynell. I don’t want you around 
here !” he said quietly, indifferently. 

Nervous young Bob Raynell looked 
Dribben over from head to foot. Dribben 
sat comfortably, his right leg flung care- 
lessly over his left. A sharp crease ran 
down the exact center of the immaculate 
dark trouser leg. An inch of sheer black 
silk showed between the trouser cuff and 
the slender, black shoe. Raynell’s eyes 
jumped to the lean, brown face, the level 
gray eyes, the thin hard lips, then down 
to the faultless clothing. 

“My God, Dribben,’’ cried the young 
man, “you’ve got to help me ! I don’t want 
it for myself, man ; it’s for the wife. She’s 
sick, and I’ve got to get her to a hospital. 
She’ll die if she doesn’t get the right at- 
tention. Give me just a thousand dollars. 
I swear I’ll never bother you again as long 
as I live !’’ 

Max Dribben leaned forward. He 
raised a thin, aristocratic eyebrow. His 
level gray eyes were faintly sardonic. “I 
ordered you to clear out of my office. Now 
get out!’’ 

The young man stared steadily at Drib- 
ben. “You’re — you’re inhuman,” he finally 
breathed. “Rats like you were born to be 
killed,” he went on, heatedly. 

Raynell moved to the door. “I’m leav- 
ing now, Dribben,” he said, “but so help 
me God, you’ll regret this some day!” 

Left alone in his office, Max Dribben’s 
long, tapering fingers twisted nervously. 
The blood came and went in red veins 
netted high on his lean cheeks. Suddenly 
he stood up and laughed to himself. He 



They say that a pun is the lowest form 
of a joke, so perhaps we should apolo- 
gize for the one used in the title of this 
story, Jbut no one can doubt that it is 
fitting after reading the tale. Apologies 
to Ellis Parker Butler. 

This little story is so convincing that 
some of our readers might wonder if it 
really happened, while at the same time, 
much of it is in a light vein of whole- 
some humor — our author is an inveterate 
punster. 

You will remember Mr. Weisinger’s 
short-short story, “The Prenatal Plagiar- 
ism,” which we published in our January 
issue, and will be pleased to learn that 
he is now working on several others to 
satisfy your craving for thoroughly en- 
joyable science-fiction. 



picked up the office ’phone and barked 
into the transmitter : “Send Miss Johnston 
in for dictation !” 

A door to the left of Dribben opened 
and a girl came in. A smile of pleasure 
made little muscles twitch at the left cor- 
ner of Dribben’s mouth as he looked at 
her. 

“This will be short. Miss Johnston,” he 
said, “and I want you to keep it under 
your hat.” The girl nodded. 

Dribben’s fingertips were tapping gently 
on his desk as he spoke. 

"Robert ^ynell, formerly in my employ, came into 
my office today and demanded that I give him one thou- 
sand dollars. When I refused and ordered him to leave 
my office, his temper got the best of him and he made 
threats against my life. Raynell is a clever biologist, 
and is the kind to make reprisal. In the event of my 
sudden death, it is my will that my body be submitted 
to a careful autopsy, and if an^hing suspicious is 
brought to light, I think it would be a wise thing for 
the coroner to question Raynell,*^ 

“That’s enough, Miss Johnston,” fin- 
ished Dribben. “I want you to file a copy 
with my insurance company. Send the 
carbon to Bob Raynell. I guess that will 
hold him!” 

The girl looked sharply at Dribben. 
“Isn’t Raynell the chap who perfected that 
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new adrenalin serum — and sold us the 
serum for a song?” 

Dribben nodded affirmatively. “We paid 
him a lump sum for all rights to the stuff, 
and he signed a contract with us in agree- 
ment. A few months later he dragged us 
into court, protesting that we had swindled 
him out of royalties on his serum by 
wording the phraseology of the contract 
in such a fashion that he didn’t 'realize he 
was signing away all claims to the formula 
at the time of our negotiations.” 

Dribben snorted. “Of course, after 
such a serious accusation, we could hard- 
ly consider permitting Raynell to continue 
in our employ. He’s been out of work for 
several months now, and today he stormed 
into my office, demanding some money. 
We’re not running a charitable institution, 
you know, so I ordered him out of here. 
Then he lost his head and threatened to 
kill me — unless — ” Dribben’s voice trailed 
off ominously. He looked up at the girl 
for words of sympathy — but his gaze en- 
countered an impassive countenance. 

Dribben scrawled his signature to the 
short note. “You can go now. Miss John- 
ston. Don’t forget to send Raynell that 
carbon.” 

The girl slowly nodded her head in ap- 
proval, then reached for the door. She 
felt sorry for Bob Raynell. She fully knew 
what a raw deal he had received. He 
was an ambitious young biologist. After 
two years of hard woric on his serum, he 
had finally succeeded in perfecting it. 
Dribben showed him a contract for a 
small down payment for rights to the 
serum, and, apparently, a fifty per cent in- 
terest on all royalties. But after Raynell 
signed it he could never claim those royal- 
ties, for, by some clever legal phraseology, 
unfamiliar to the trusting young scientist, 
he liad given away everything to Max 
Dribben — who was an old hand at the 
game of fleecing inexperienced inventors. 
And now Raynell was down and out. Miss 
Johnston slirugged her shoulders. Oh, 
well, it was no business of hers — and she 
considered the incident closed. 

And so did Max Dribben. . . . 



• Max Dribben’s thoughts were ex- 
tremely remote from the Raynell inci- 
dent of several months back as he made 
his way to the subway station. Rather, his 
thoughts centered on the ingenious man- 
ner in which his lawyer had just drawn up 
' a new contract for liim, which woidd en- 
able him to secure a renewal of his lease 
for his chemistry plant, and yet reserve 
the option of breaking the lease whenever 
he desired. Caught in the stream of the 
rush hour, it was impossible for Dribben 
to board a train that was not already 
crowded to capacity. For several minutes 
Dribben tried futilely to withdraw a 
newspaper from his coat pocket to read on 
the train. The car -was packed so tightly 
that he had to give up the idea. Instead, 
he let his eyes roam over the lurid subway 
posters, shifting his gaze from advertise- 
ment to advertisement. 

As the train stopped at Pennsylvania 
Station, Dribben was jostled aside by 
several passengers unceremoniously push- 
ing their way out. One of the passengers 
brushed closely against Dribben averting 
his face as he did so. At the same instant 
Dribben felt a tiny pin-pricking sensation 
on his shoulder. He rubbed the .spot and 
turned to see who had come uj) against 
him. But most of the train’s occupants 
were already out of sight. 

The train now considerably vacated, 
Dribben found himself a seat and pro- 
ceeded to read his newspaper. He had for- 
gotten about the pin-pricking sensation, 
for it was only momentary 

Max Dribben felt anything but cheer- 
ful as he got out of bed the next morn- 
ing. He had a splitting headache and he 
felt a fever. He felt so ill that he crept 
back into bed. Pie called for his wife. 

She was up already, preparing break- 
fast. Hearing him call for her, she went 
to his room. She took one look at him — 
and screamed ! Her voice was high- 
pitched, with a note of terror. And she 
fled out of the room, out of the house. 

The startled Max Dribben jumped out 
of bed in amazement. Out of the corner 
of his eye he saw a reflection of himself 
in the mirror on his bureau. His mouth 
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opened wide^ and his gasp was audible. 
But he didn’t turn pale — for the image 
of himself in the mirror was cod, ebony 
black! 

Dribben stared at the vision of himself 
in the mirror for minutes, his mind refus- 
ing to function. Slowly he raised his hand 
from his side. He dreaded to look at it. 
Finally he brought it into view — ^it too 
was black ! 

Dribben refused to believe his senses. 
And yet he realized that in some myster- 
ious, incredible fashion, the color of his 
skin had changed overnight from its 
normal pigment to a jet, Ethiopic black. 
No wonder his wife had fled from the 
room. He must have appeared to her as 
an African negro. 

• Max Dribben, owner of the Dribben 

Science Enterprises, was no fool. His 
nimble mind readily associated the pin- 
prick sensation in the subway the day be- 
fore with his present condition. He went 
a step further and remembered Bob Ray- 
nell, the young biologist whom he had 
swindled out of his serum, and who had 
promised to even up the score with him 
eventually. Evidently Raynell had labored 
steadily during the past few months on 
some new serum which could change the 
pigment of one’s skin from white to black. 
He had succeeded in perfecting it — Drib- 
ben’s present condition attested to that. 
Raynell had bided his time and inoculated 
his former employer with it A lone bead 
of sweat trickled down Dribben’s fur- 
rowed brow. Suppose there was no way of 
restoring him to his natural color! He 
shuddered. Raynell must own an antidote, 
he mollified himself. The chap was out for 
money — and he would have to pay. 

The jangling ring of the telephone in- 
terrupted Dribben’s meditations. Mechan- 
ically the black Max Dribben picked up 
the receiver. He jerked the moutlipiece to 
him with a start. It was Raynell ! 

“Good morning, Dribben,” came the 
voice at the other end. "I’m sorry for the 
way I acted several months ago in your 
office. How about my coming over to your ’ 
place tonight for a little game of cards? 



I hear you play a mean game of black- 
jack!” 

“I knew you did this to me, Raynell,” 
roared back Dribben. “You’ve g»rt me. 
How much do you want ?” 

“Tut, tut, old man,” quietly came the 
voice at the other end, in mock serious- 
ness. “I don’t know what on earth you’re 
talking about. However, if you want me 
to call at your place tonight. I’d be glad 
to come over. I’ve got several new serums 
that I have recently concocted I’d like 
to show you. How about it?” 

“Come on over as soon as you can, 
damn you,” exploded the irate Max Drib- 
ben, “and, by God, bring those sertnns 
with you!” 

• Bob Raynell pushed his thumb against 
the doorbell and gave a long, in- 
sistent ring. The door opened at once, re- 
vealing a tall, nervous negro, whc»e pearly 
white teeth made an effective contrast 
against the black pigment of his face. 
Raynell eyed the negro casually and said, 
“Will you please tell Mr. Dribben that 
Bob Raynell is calling?” He handed the 
negro his hat and coat. 

“You fool,” roared the negro, “don’t 
pretend you can’t recognize me. I’m Drib- 
ben ! You know you’ve got me in a spot. 
How much are you going to bleed me to 
get me out of this ?” 

Raynell waited for a minute before he 
answered. He laughed. “Are you rehears- 
ing for a minstrel show, Mr. Dribben?” 
“For God’s sake, man, be serious,” 
roared the exasperated Dribben. “Fm go- 
ing crazy. My wife ran out of the house 
when she saw me. She hasn’t returned 
yet. Will fifty thousand dollars satisfy 
you ?” 

Raynell calmly surveyed the black 
Dribben from head to toe. Gone was the 
man’s former arrogant manner. He was 
broken in spirit. “Dribben,” Raynell spoke 
slowly, “you look to me like a worried 
nigger. I think I can help you. Write out 
a check for two million dollars!” 

The negro stared at the young scientist. 
“Be sensible, Raynell,” he begged. “I 
haven’t got that much money in the Irank. 
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You’ve got me up against the wall. I’ll 
give you a million dollars — it’ll just about 
ruin me — but it’s better than going on — 
like this. I swear a million is all I can 
lay my hands on. Isn’t that enough?” 
“No, you rat, not enough to pay for 
the suffering you made me go through. 
You — you killed my wife! I swore to 
break you if it’s the last thing I ever did !” 
Raynell’s tone was hard now, demanding. 
“I want to see you living on the bread- 
line, as I have been!” 

“Raynell, have mercy,” pleaded Drib- 
ben. “All I own in the world is a little 
over a million dollars. You’re welcome to 
every cent of it — but turn me white again.” 
Raynell seemed impressed by the man’s 
sincerity. “All right,” he said, “call up 
your bank and tell them to send up a 
certified check for a million dollars.” 
Dribben moved across the room to the 
’phone. In a moment he had dialed his 
bank and was giving terse, pointed in- 
structions. 

“It’s all right, Raynell,” said Dribben. 
hanging up the ’phone. “The check will 
be here in fifteen minutes. But before I 
hand the money oyer to you, I want you 
to sign this note.” Dribben went over to 
a table as he spoke and hastily scribbled 
a few words on a slip of paper. 

He handed it to Raynell for inspection. 
The white man read it aloud. “For the 
sum of one million dollars I promise to 
change the color of Max Dribben’s skin 
from black to white.” The young man 
smiled to himself as he read the note. 
“Sure, I’ll sign it just as soon as you give 
me that check. I’ll change you from black 
to white. I’m glad to see there is nothing 
incriminating in the note — you’re clever 
enough to have it so worded that I could 
be sent up for blackmail.” 

Blackmaxl ! Dribben cursed at the irony 
of the word. “I’ve had enough of that,” 
he groaned, “But tell me, Raynell, how 
did you do this stunt? How did you 
actually go about perfecting this serum? 
Surely you can tell me now.” He smiled. 
“I’m resigned to my fate.” 

“It was easy,” replied the young- 
scientist. “The Arctic fox, the American 



varying Imre, the ptarmigan, and other 
mammals always turn black in the sum- 
mer, being white all winter. Tliis trans- 
formation in color is known as melanosis. 
And I have discovered a means of induc- 
ing it synthetically in all mammals ! 

“In man the black races owe their color 
to a pigment deposited in the deeper layers 
of the epidermis, this pigment in the blond 
or white race being but slightly developed. 
The prevailing coloring matters in the 
pigments of mammals are the dull-colored 
melanins. It has long been thought that in 
mammals the pigment is directly derived 
from the haemoglobin of the blood. Floyd, 
however, has shown that the skin of the 
negro contains about twice as much iron 
as the white skin, apparently due to the 
proteid present in the pigment granules. 
I experimented with thyroid gland ex- 
tracts and discovered a catalyst which, 
when introduced into the blood stream, 
caused a reaction which speeded up meta- 
bolic processes, liberating a certain enzyme 
that invariably resulted in an excessive 
proteid content in the pigment granules, 
thereupon bringing about a change in 
color. I injected you with a concentrated 
dose of the stuff last night — remember the 
subway? — and it worked.” 

“How are 3011 going to turn me white?” 
questioned Dribben. 

“That’s m>' secret,” answered Ra3mell. 
“I’m promising to change you from 
black to white — and I’ll do it, or go to 
jail for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses !” Ra3'nell opened up a small leather 
brief case he had brought along with him 
and withdrew a hypodermic syringe. He 
held it up. “This will do the trick,” he 
said. “Roll up }mur sleeve while we’re 
waiting.”' 

• The bell rang as Raynell spoke. It was 
the bank messenger with the certified 
check, valid only after Dribben would 
sign it. Dribben quickly appended his 
signature to it and handed it to Raynell. 
The 3'oung scientist studied the check 
carefully for a minute, nodded his head 
in satisfaction, then folded it into his 
wallet. He stepped up to Dribben, made a 
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lightning-like jab at his arm, then dis- 
carded the now empty syringe. He reached 
for his hat and coat. 

“Goodbye,” he said. “You’ll be white in 
a day and a half.” 

Despite the fact that he had just lost a 
million dollars. Max Dribben managed to 
force a smile when young Raynell closed 
the door after him. He smiled because 
things weren’t as bad as they might have 
been. He had very convincingly sold Ray- 
nell the idea that a million was all he had. 
Dribben complimented himself on his 
histrionic talents. He had put across a 
good show, he told' himself, for he had 
another million in the bank. 

Feeling considerably relieved now, since 
he was certain thaf his present black color 
would soon leave him, Dribben went about 
appeasing his hunger, which had grown 
on him during the excitement. Finishing 
his meal, he smoked a cigarette, crawled 
back into bed, and went to sleep. 

It wasn’t the light of the sun streaming 
in through the window that woke up Drib- 
ben the next morning. It was his wife, 
who was gently shrugging him. She was 
asking for an explanation of the previous 
morning’s episode. But Dribben ignored 
her questions. He leaped out of bed and 
ran over to the mirror. He looked at him- 
self and smiled happily. His skin was its 
usual color now. Raynell had lived up to 
his claims. Then, seeing his wife staring 
at the whole procedure as if he were a 
madman, he told her the entire story, 
showing her the note he had made Ray- 
nel sign. 

Dribben felt quite gay throughout the 
day. At his office he went to work with a 
gusto, and worked late into the afternoon. 
It was dark when he left the building. . 

Traveling home alone on the subway 
Dribben mentally reviewed all the events 
which had culminated in his million dollar 
loss of the other day. He promised him- 
self to get even with young Raynell, in 
some manner, some day. He regarded the 
entire affair more as a blow to his ego 
than to his pocketbook. 

Raynell turned around and regarded 
his fellow passengers. Most of them were 



young working girls and they were all 
staring at him. Dribben felt flattered. He 
attributed their attention to the fact that 
he was a meticulous dresser ; and he held 
a high regard for his own personal looks. 
Dribben loved to show off ; that was why 
he rode home daily in the subway in- 
stead of in a taxi. 

Arriving home, Dribben was met at 
the door by his wife. She took a quick 
glance at him — ^and screamed — the second 
time in as many days ! 

“Why, Max,” she uttered, at last, hol- 
lowly, “you’re pale — white as a ghost! 
Look at yourself in the mirror. You’re as 
white as alabaster!” 

Dribben looked at himself in the mirror. 
It was true. His face was a snowy white. 
He gasped. “From negro to albino,” he 
muttered to himself, savagely. “Raynell’s 
got me licked again,” he told his wife. “He 
changed me from black to white, alt right 
— I’m as light as the whitest albino. He 
must have given me a dose of this new 
whitening serum yesterday when I thought 
he was turning me back to normal. And 
I can’t do a thing to him. That note I 
had him sign specified that he turn me 
from black to white. And he certainly 
changed my color to white. But what 
could have been his motive — unless he 
wants to see me grovel at his feet, or,” 
his face lifted, “he knows that Fm not 
busted yet.” 

Dribben had completely lost bis temper 
by now. “I’m going over to Raynell’s home 
now,” he flared at his wife. He rushed out 
of the house and hailed a taxi-cab, 

• “What’s the idea, Raynell?” Dribben 

demanded of the young scientist an hour 
later, in the latter’s home. “I gave you 
everything I had — all the money 1 could 
lay my hands on; why didn’t you change 
me back to normal ?” 

Raynell looked Dribben square in the 
eyes as he answered. “I suspected that you 
were lying to me about how much money 
you owned. So I decided to fix things so 
that I could have ample time to investi- 
gate whether or not you still had any 
(Continued on page 1254 ) 
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He ran against the iron giant. I pressed a hand before my eyes. 
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THE HIDDEN COLONY 



By . 

OTFRID von HANSTEIN 

(Tramlated from the GermAn 
by Fletcher Pratt) 

PART THREE— Conclusion 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• The hero of the story, a young doctor, who 
speaks in the first person, is commissioned 
by a friend to bring Lena Aporius home to her 
relatives in Germany, from San Francisco. 
Lena had left there with her mother when they 
learned of the death of her father, Wenzel Apor- 
ius, called “the German Edison,” in a shipwreck. 
Then Mrs. Aporius died of yellow fever. The 
doctor falls in love with Lena at sight, but of 
course conceals his emotions. She wants to 
fly over Central America, where her father’s 
ship had been wrecked, and then take a boat 
from Havana home. She believes that her father 
is still alive somewhere. When flying over 
Yucatan, the plane is wrecked, and the man and 
girl find themselves stranded in the jungles. 
However, the prl feels as though her father is 
somewhere near, and she recognized the sur- 
roundings as those of her dreams — dreams that 
would lead her to her father, and the doctor had 
been the young man who had accompanied her 
in her dreams. As their food is getting low and 
they fear attack from Indians, the girl feels sure 
that they will be preserved and locate the great 
Wenzel Aporius. Every night they hear peculiar 
sounds which can come from no animal native 
to Central America. 

.Approaching the origin of the sounds, the 
couple come upon the most amazing colony they 
had ever seen, which could have been organized 
by no one but Wenzel Aporius, the great scien- 
tist. There they find astounding machinery at 
work — automatically, ploughing, growing crops, 
harvesting, without a single guide. Food is pre- 
pared for hundreds of men and going to waste 
with no recipient. They search a great deal 
of the immense farm during the first week, but 
the only clue they find is the diary of Aporius, 
and later a monkey which they first mistake for 
a man gone insane. The diaiy reveals how 
Aporius had landed in Yucatan at the outbreak 
of the war and set up his farm of the future. 
There he had remain^ happily for four years. 



• We are sorry that we can’t define 

that “indefinable something” that 
German authors use in writing science- 
fiction, but we do know that every story 
that we import from this country and 
bring to you in Wonder Stories makes a 
big hit with the American public. Ger- 
mans are known to be very thorough in 
their work, which is probably the main 
reason why nearly all of their science- 
fiction novels can truly be called master- 
pieces of fantasy — real classics, such as 
the present story. 

We have published quite a few of Ot- 
frid von Hanstein’s yarns during the 
past six years, though none lately before 
this one, which is certainly "holding its 
own” among his previous efforts. 

The main charm of this story is that, 
while it is certainly fantastic, there is 
nothing unconvincing or “impossible” in 
it. Here we find the masterful conclusion 
to an astounding mystery that has been 
built up during the first two parts of the 
most human story we have published in 
a long while. 



and when the war was over, his men wanted to 
return to Germany. Part Three starts off with 
a continuation of the diary. Noiv go on with the 
story: 

CHAPTER VIII 

( Continued) 

January 1, 1919 

• The fourth Christmas has come and 
gone. It was the saddest of them all. 
Down among the cabins there is a vast 
emptiness. We really noticed it for the 
first time when we sat down to our Qirist- 
mas dinner in the big mess-hall. The 
greatest emptiness was around me. I miss 
Janke and Dr. Hellmuth very much. 
There is not one of those who remains 
who is an educated man, able to under- 
stand my ideas. .And moreover, there 
hung something grim and unfathomable 
over this Christmas feast — a sort of feel- 
ing that it would be the last. 
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Only a few days before the dinner I 
went up on the rocks with Kruger. We 
were going to turn in the antennae once 
more and get the wireless messages from 
without. I have only done it at night, and 
then only once in three months, and in 
such a w’ay that the others do not notice 
what I am doing. I don’t want to stir up 
any more unrest than there is already. 

This time it was different. There was 
peace in the words that flew across the 
ocean to our ears, but there were no Ger- 
man words among them. We listened in 
breathless expectancy. Kruger was up 
there with the antennae, since the weather 
was not so good, while I sat down below 
at the receiving instrument. And then 
suddenly a thunderstorm blew up. It was 
a wonder that Kruger did not fall, but 
even as it was, the whole mast was splin- 
tered to bits, and the apparatus was hope- 
lessly smashed. 

We were excited. I told Kruger not to 
say anything to anyone, but he seems to 
have done it all the same. 

On the first day of the holidays three 
men went over the borders again. The 
company is determined on sending to 
Valladolid and Merida, and discovering 
what is going on in the world. Is there 
really peace? 

Perhaps peace has already been long 
since declared, while we are sitting here 
forgotten. Perhaps the world is hungiy 
while we are sitting here beside the har- 
vest of three years. 

Peace, if there is peace,- cannot have 
lasted long. When we last got radio mes- 
sages in October the war was still going on. 

But during the frightful epidemic we 
hardly paid attention to anything else. It 
seems to have ended now. For four weeks 
no one has either sickened or died, but 
those who have recovered still move among 
us with white cheeks, and the few who 
have remained without a touch of the 
disease are filled with anxiety. 

We sent three sailors out this time, 
with the Pole KochaneZ as leader, since 
he made the trip with Captain Westphal. 
I wonder whether they will come back. 
By preference I would have gcme with 



them myself. If peace has really come, we 
must begin with the main work at once. 
We need harbors and ships. The river is 
not bad as a means of transport. I want 
to have our products packed up so that 
we can arrange to have them carried; 
when I think of what we have accom- 
plished I have a sensation of accomplish- 
ment and of good luck to come. Perhaps 
I Avill be able to help Germany, my 
country! And then again, I wish I could 
see my wife and child. And there is the 
fear that something may have happened 
to keep us apart. 

Four years! It is to us here as though 
an axe cut us off from our own world. 

January 10 

The general condition of affairs in the 
camp is far from good. So bad they are 
in fact, that it has never been worse. The 
people don’t want to work any more. They 
talk only of the peace and of getting to 
their homes. They insist that I set up the 
antennae again and yet I cannot do it ; I 
lack the means. They don’t believe it and 
are beginning to distrust me. 

I went out over the fields. It is stupid, 
all this business. All of us are excessively 
nervous. When the time comes to knock 
off work, the men simply sit around sew- 
ing at bags and studying maps. I am 
afraid the whcfle bunch of them will go 
one of these days. If only the three we 
sent oirt would come back ! Up to now, no 
one who set out has ever come back, ex- 
cept Kochanez and the doctor back in the 
early days. We are not setting up any new 
machines; in fact, we are doing nothing 
at all. Ah, this loneliness ! But I myself 
don’t want to go back to Germany. I hope 
that my family are still in America. They 
must come here, to me. I think of my little 
Lena. She understood me better than any- 
one else. And now the little girl I knew 
must be a young lady and I could give 
her this whole rich farm for a toy. 

January 12 

Today came news by telephone from 
the coast — a. ship lias b«n seen! We hur- 
ried down to the beach and hoisted flags. 
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It was a small ship and quickly vanished 
into the distance. Probably did not see us, 
or if they did, took us for Indians. For 
the first time, I felt real sorrow that we 
no longer have the wireless apparatus. We 
are, in a measure, struck deaf and dumb. 
All we want is news of what is going on 
out in the world. It’s curious, how we 
have worked away here for years without 
thinking of anything of the kind — but 
now? Now, none of us have any desire 
for the task any more, and we all wait 
anxiously for the messengers that went 
out over land. They may be back in an- 
otlwr week. I wonder if they will come. 

Today was a day that began well but 
ended badly. This morning I stood beside 
Kruger in the big central. It is remarkable 
how Kruger tries in all ways to replace 
Janke. In the morning, he is the first 
abroad and he is the last one to leave 
off in the evening. He studies every detail 
of the clockwork and never leaves off ask- 
ing questions. Perhaps he is even more 
useful and comforting for me than Janke 
was, since he never contradicts me, and 
seems to regard me as a kind of god, but 
nevertheless— I don’t like the man. I dpn’t 
know why, but sometimes I am almost 
afraid of the look in his eyes. He is wor- 
I'ied about me, tries to get me to drink 
much heavy wine — I feel quite willing to 
do it, since my nerves are overstrained, 
but wine in the tropics — Thus, anyway, 
I was standing beside Kimger when one 
of the workmen came from the office de- 
partment. 

“Herr Kruger, Selbiger has telephoned 
from the west house that there are some 
foreigners there. Kochanez is with them.’’ 

It was like a stroke of lightning, a 
bomb! Foreigners! For the first time 
since we had been here, foreigners — ^and 
Kochanez bringing them. Kochanez, one 
of our men, one of the last group we had 
sent out; therefore the visit could not 
have been an accidental one! I hurried 
toward the headquarters buiiding. If we 
had visitors, my old work coat would 
never do. While I was dressing myself, 
Kruger was already with me. Naturally, 
he had to be with me, since he has taken 



Janke’s place. Dressed in the snow-white 
uniform he had requisitioned from Cap- 
tain Westphal’s wardrobe, he would have 
looked very fine if he had not been quite 
so fat and coarse. 

• In any case, I put on my long-unused 

tropical suit, and though I made no 
very fine figure, it was my best. 

“Listen, Kruger, don’t you at least want 
to take the captain’s insignia off the uni- 
form?’’ 

“What for ? The chief engineer of this 
place ought to have some special label. 
When we get to Europe I’ll stop wearing 
it.’’ 

He’s a queer one, that Kruger — imag- 
ines that if he doesn’t wear some badge of 
authority people won’t believe in him. I 
fear our own people will take that view 
anyway ; they know he has only inherited 
his signities and is really only a me- 
chanic’s assistant without education or 
special capacity for leadership. I laughed, 
but not in a malicious way ; after all, he is 
the only man who could conduct the farm 
if anything happened to me. Then we got 
into the electric car and went our way to 
the frontier. We found two foreign 
gentlemen having breakfast with Selbiger. 
In thfe border pavilions we always keep a 
plentiful supply of provisions, especially 
preserved foods, since we have never 
known when someone might reach our 
borders. As we approached, Kochanez, 
who had been sitting before the door, 
sprang to his feet. 

“Peace, gentlemen ! Peace ! Poland is a 
big countr)'. Germany conquered, but that 
doesn’t matter! Peace!’’ 

He was a stupid, harmless lad, this Pole, 
Kochanez, but his words struck me like a 
blow. 

Peace ! God be thanked ! Peace, what a 
delightful word! The rest of it I failed 
to understand. Germany conquered ? How 
could that be possible ? 

I left him outside talking eagerly to 
Kruger, and the latter was so interested 
that for the moment he forgot that he 
wished to show himself as my equal by 
appearing with me. 
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The elder of the two gentlemen, greeted* 
me in a friendly way. I wondered whether 
he would! have addressed me as “Chief”" if 
Kruger had. been, with me. He spolte iw 
Spanish and explained himself. 

“Don Hieronomo de Camaredas, 
Government commissioner from Merida.” 
Aha ! At last ! Naturally I was gTad to 
see him. 

“Is it true that there is peace m the 
v/orld again?” 

He nodded. 

“jVIexieo never belonged on ‘the li.st of 
Germany’s enemies, and at the present 
will do- its utmost to welcome the German 
guest.” 

Tloat soundecf eutriousi I hardly trusted 
mj’self to ask questions, I did not wish 
to hear bad news from his lips. He pulled 
forward' a thick packet. 

“I brought some newspapers for you.” 
That was the- best gift he could have 
made. Doir Hieronomo evidently under- 
stood: that it might be painful to me to 
talk about politics. 

“We have only recently heard about 
your wonderful works m Merida. If only 
the hundredth part of all we have heard 
is a fact, it must be absolutely fabulous — ” 
I understood. 

“I don’t know how much you have 
heard, but I can believe that you wanted 
to see.” 

“The greeting that we have had here 
in the middle of the jungle is already 
stifficientTy remarkable.” 

“May I ask the pleasure of your com- 
pany at the headquarters of the farm ?” 
"Is it far away?”’ 

“Only ten miles or so.” 

“I’m afraid that I’m a little tired to 
mardl: by night.” 

I had to laugh. 

“We will; get there in half an hour.” 
“In—” 

He was staring at me. 

“My electric car is^ at the door.” 
“Aha!” 

I could, see that he had not the slightest 
idea what I was talking about, but that 
he was following the ancient Indian pro- 
verb — nil admirari. 



We went outside and' he made a h'ttle 
gesture of surprise when he saw the auto- 
mobile. I was now able to introduce Kru- 
ger, who also carried a big package of 
newspapers m his hand’, evidently given 
to hfm by Kochanez. I was not very well 
pleased with the idea. I would have pre- 
ferred^ to go over them myself first. Not 
every man is provided with the stability 
to receive- unpleasant news all in a heap. 

We started out. As “El Diligente” was 
not yet in operation, we had to go along 
the narrow path that Had been cut through 
the tropical vegetatfon during the previous 
autumn. Don Alvarez had not a word to 
say; 

“Have you been in Merida long ?” 

“I was born in Yucatan and only went 
to Mexico for my studies. I have not left 
Merida for the last twenty years.” 

Thus the small auto was already a won- 
der for him. I had: a day of triumph. I 
took them; direct to the- central. Don 
Alvarez seemed frightened by the very 
sight of every machine we passed. 

Now we were in the central before the 
great model-table. He stared at the whir- 
ring wheels. 

“What is that?” 

• I tried to explain to him, but he could 
net graspi it! I took him to the plat- 
form. He stared — orriy stared. He did not 
understand. He saw how the grippers of 
the reapers grasped the crops, how no 
man’s hand touched them till the grain 
was gathered into sacks and the straw 
bundledup and piled' into stacks. He stared 
once more, and then the words began fo 
burst from his mouth in a torrent. 

"Grande! Magnifica! This is the agri- 
culture of the future! You must go to 
Mexico ! No, the President himself must 
come here. I’ll telegraph to him at once. 
This will be the salvation of the state. You 
must enter the Mexican go-vernment ser- 
vice. AH honor to the- Germans — we must 
have more of them here-. They will' colon- 
ize all Yucatan, a few fiiousand of them, 
and we- will be the richest country in the 
world!”' 

I interrupted him. 
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“A few thousands? Why? Not a one! 
I think we should set up the model table 
in Mexico in the President’s own room, 
and he can control the whole farm from 
there, no matter how big it is. We . . , 

I went on, and he listened ; he gazed at 
me as though he himself were going in- 
sane, then he turned and looked at Kru- 
ger. For the first time I altered my plans 
as I spoke. Kruger had something strange 
in his expression. I ended suddenly. 

“Do you think I’m crazy?’’ 

Kruger made an inclination and shook 
his head. Don Hieronomo was politeness 
itself. I could read nothing at all in his 
expression ; but I thought I could tell that 
both of them, Kruger also, thought I was 
a little overworked. That was the differ- 
ence between him and Janke, the great 
difference. The latter could always follow 
me ; he himself was a kind of mechanical 
genius ; he contradicted me, tried to slow 
me down, showed his pessimistic side, but 
was always to be won over and had been 
my right hand. Kruger agreed, agreed 
with everything he understood, and for 
the rest — he could not have designed a 
clockwork without a plan before him. 

We spent the whole day going over the 
farm, and then Don Alvarez suddenly 
showed himself tired. He said he was un- 
well and had a little fever. I had shown 
myself a poor host. I had made the poor 
man follow me all day through the tropi- 
cal sun. after he had already made an 
exhausting journey. He thanked me for 
the evening meal and retired into Janke’s 
room. I sat alone in my work room and 
enjoyed my triumph. Naturally I had no 
thought of entering the Mexican service. 
First I must let Germany know about this 
— my poor home country. I thought more 
about the subject. Jack had brought in my 
cocoa and biscuits, so carefully prepared 
by Schirrmacher, and, w'hile I ate. I read 
over the papers — three years’ files of 
newspapers from Merida. There was little 
in them, but any news w'as welcome. 
Peace, genuine peace at last ! But at what 
a price ! I could almost have wept. I com- 
pelled myself to go through paper after 
paper, in order to gain an idea of the 



development of the w’ar. The editor, 
fortunately, had condensed and abbre- 
viated till I could gain sewne idea of what 
had happened with a minimum of reading. 

“The German inventor Aporius is lost. 
With millions of dollars’ w’orth of ma- 
chines, his ship has sunk.’’ 

That’s one piece of news I will have to 
deny for you, my dear editor. Halt, what’s 
there ? 

“Bad yellow fever epidemic at Panama. 
July, 1915.’’ 

Why did that note draw my eye ? Per- 
haps because we, too, have had a yellow 
fever epidemic. 

And then I found myself staring at the 
paper with wide-opened eyes. 

“Among the dead today were Frau 
Lena Aporius, the wife of the lost in- 
ventor, and her only daughter, Lena, is 
not expected to recover. Both women were 
victims to their faith in the idea that their 
husband and father is still alive, that he 
would appear somewhere, and no one was 
able to convince them that they ought to 
leave the unhealthy climate of Panama. A 
tragedy.’’ 

I stared at the paper, almost unbeliev- 
ingly. I read the words once more, not un- 
derstanding them, then sprang to my feet 
My wife, my child — dead! Both of them, 
dead! Dead, while they were waiting for 
me ! And I ? I had forgotten my duties — 
I could have used the wireless. The farm 
would never have grown to what it was 
but — ^they would be alive. I would perhaps 
have been with them. Why not? I — I laid 
my head on the table. I felt that I was near 
to weeping; and then I got to my feet 
and began to pace the floor. I had put 
millions into those machines, not of my 
money alone, but of the Americans who 
had believed in me and invested their 
funds in my enterprises. I sought for this, 
for any grounds uix)n which to defend my 
own actions. I was like a general, a ruler, 
who cannot think of his own family. 

No, I was no general — that was simply 
my own pride — ^and then? My eyes filled 
up, and the picture of my daughter stood 
before me — ^ah, Lena! 

You alone are the only one who has 
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really understood me. You are my com- 
panion, my partner. You are ray only 
child .... 

• I took out her picture, looked at it for 
a long moment and then laid it away 
in the drawer of my writing table. I could 
no longer bear to look at it — ^and then I 
took it out again and dfd look at it. I 
must look at it again — at Lena and my 
wife. Ah, my wife — was it possible that 
I had believed more in the child than in 
her? I strode back and forth in the room, 
unable to control my own thoughts, and 
as I did so, someone knocked. It was 
Schirrmacher. 

“The Mexican gentlemen are very 
skk.” 

I looked at him, almost stupidly, and he 
nodded. 

“El Vomito.” 

“Both of them?” 

"Both.” 

“They must have brought the illness 
with them.” 

He shook his head. 

“They were healthy when they arrived. 
You remember they went to Mr. Janke’s 
room.” 

“It has been disinfected.” 

“But the whole place is full of the 
disease.” 

“I will come.” 

I got out the little medicine chest. Since 
we lost Dr. Hellmuth there has been no 
doctor on the farm. And for that matter, 
what use would one be against El Vomito? 

I went into the room where Janke had 
dwelt. It was the first of the buildings in 
the cabin-city. I was surprised to find 
ever)dhing so quiet. 

“Where is Mr. Kruger?” 

“With the others.” 

“And where are they ?” 

“Gathered in the general mess hall.” 
That at least was comprehensible. I 
went into the room in which the two 
gentlemen were sleeping. My first glance 
told me all. How was it possible for this 
disease to bring men down so fast ? They 
were glowing with fever, their pulses 
beating furiously. Their faces were a 
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brownish yellow ; there was a bloody 
foam at their lips and they moaned 
with pain. As I came in, Don Hieronomo 
sprang to his feet, spread his arms wide, 
shrieked a name, perhaps the njune of his 
wife or sweetheart, and fell dead to the 
floor. It was the heart-failure that super- 
venes almost always in such cases. His 
secretary lay on the other bed, shivering. 
I could do nothing but give him an in- 
jection of morphine which would at least 
quiet some of his agonies. Two hours later 
he also was dead. I went out into the 
night. My whole inner beii^ was upset 
and torn. The news of the death of my 
loved ones, and then this fearful double 
blow. And my loved ones must have died 
like that, too — must have suffered in the 
same way. 

I heard a signal through the night, a 
loud and shrieking sound, the sound of 
the siren giving alarm. 

What new peril was this? 

And where? Were we attacked i^ain? 
I heard a wild tumult of voices and 
hurried toward the central mess hall. 

Kruger was coming the other way, so 
that I almost ran into him. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Revolution!” 

“What kind of a revolution?” 

I would have held onto him, but I 
noticed how he pulled back from my grip, 
and then I understood. 

"I’ll come and tell you about it. But 
disinfect yourself.” 

I ran, I ran like a boy into the house, 
tore off my clothing, sprayed myself with 
the disinfectant, pulled on some other 
clothes and raced out again. The whole 
procedure had something fantastic and 
mechanical about it; I moved like a man 
in a dream. Was the whole farm going to 
pieces beneath my feet ? 

In the courtyard I found them all col- 
lected, the hundred and twenty who still 
remained. I leaped up onto the platform 
before the model pavilion. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“We want to go!” 

“What?” 

I hardly understood — someone stepped 
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to the front and began a prepared speech 
— I don’t remember who it w’as, some one 
of the sailors who had hardly spoken a 
dozen words since our arrival. 

I understood about half of it. Peace! 
Home 1 Germany a republic ! The workers 
masters of all! Their wives and children 
were waiting ! It was a wild, whirling tor- 
rent of words, interrupted by shouts from 
the other listeners. All of them suddenly 
wanted nothing but to go home, to start 
out on the long jouniey homeward. I tried 
to reason witli them, to show them the 
implications of their course. Of course, it 
was a good idea to head for home, but 
we could not drop the work like this. 

“Then we’ll demolish the work. Let us 
go.’’ 

I tried again. 

“There is hunger now in Germany. 
Here we have plenty of everything.” 

Again the voices rose from the mob. 

“Back home ! Break everything and go 
home !” 

I don’t know why, and I suspect they 
didn’t either, but I had in some inex- 
plicable way become their enemy. Kruger 
was shouting at the top of his great voice, 
in between. For a moment my whole head 
felt numb; I looked around at the men 
who only yesterday morning had been so 
friendly and brotherly — and I trembled 
for the fate of my great work. Suddenly 
one of them set up another cry. 

“Yellow fever!” 

“Get away!” 

The shout grew — Kruger was speaking. 
I leaned back, exhausted, into the chair 
which someone had placed behind me. I 
do not know who did it. I closed my eyes 
and then I felt that behind the closed lids 
the tears were flowing. And I sat there 
on the platform before all of them and 
wept like a child. And then I heard no 
more — that is, I heard something — I 
heard myself laughing, painfully, fever- 
ishly, and then — 

And then I awoke in my own bed. How 
had I gotten there ? Beside my bed stood 
Kruger. I became suddenly afraid of him. 
There \ras something lowering and evil 



in the gaze he bent upon me. T tried to 
sit up. 

“God be thanked, sir !” 

• I looked into Schirrmacher’s eyes and 
there, at least, I saw peace. Good old 
Schirrmacher, I will not forget that. I 
pressed his hand, and with an effort 
raised myself and got out of bed, laugh- 
ing again, but not hysterically this time. 

“I’m not sick. I have not contracted the 
fever this time.” 

I felt that they believed it. Schirrmacher 
handed me a big glass of strong wine, and 
I poured it down at a gulp. I felt more 
like myself again and turned to Kruger. 
I had made no mistake ; the face he turned 
on me was full of some set purpose. 
“What is it?” 

“You feel all right again?” 

“It was only a case of nerves.” 

“Of course, just nerv'es.” 

I don’t know what it was in his tone 
that angered me. 

“Well, Kruger?” 

I was calm once more. 

“They want to go.” 

“All of them?” 

“Almost all.” 

“You too?” 

“No, I’m ready to stay with you.” 
“They must all stay.” 

“Then not one stone will stand on an- 
other by tomorrow.” 

“But what else?” 

“They are simply determined to go. 
They are all too homesick and afraid of 
the >’ellow fever.” 

“You’re stupid! Let them go if they 
want to, but not in such haste. How will 
they make the trip ?” 

“Kochanez told them that in three 
weeks a coastal steamer will be leaving 
Campeche for Santa Cruz, and will con- 
nect up with a transatlantic steamer.” 
“They haven’t a great deal of money 
to pay their way for such a trip. I can’t — ” 
I felt my voice rising as I became more 
and more annoyed. Kruger only shrugged 
his shoulders as though he were already 
master there. 

“They’ll make what money they have 
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serve, and if you will take my advice, you 
will let them go with the best will you 
can; then we’ll be rid of them.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“They are all dead men. How can we 
hold them back from rushing on to their 
own fate?” 

"Please stop speaking in riddles.” 
Kruger bent toward me. 

“I’ll explain to you. Don’t you remem- 
ber that you promised these men that they 
would all be partners in the products of 
the farm?” 

“I’ll keep my word to them.” 

“They don’t want you to. The only 
thing they want is to get away. They are 
quite ready to release you from the 
promise and all it entails if you will give 
them enough from the crops to sustain 
them on the journey; in other words, all 
they can carry with them. They count on 
paying any fees they will have to meet 
in that way. If you let them go, then you 
are rid of so many partners in the enter- 
prise. Why should it be shared among 
such a number of people, for that matter ? 
Don’t you want to own the farm all by 
yourself? And if you do, then it would 
be an easy matter to bring some Mexican 
laborers from Merida or Valladolid — ” 

I interrupted him. 

“Kruger, how is it that you don’t feel 
homesick yourself?” 

He laughed. 

“I’m a single man, and I’m too smart.” 
“You want to stay, then?” 

“Me and nine other men.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the others are friends of mine. 
Mr. Aporius, let’s speak openly. I know 
what I’m doing. I know that you had news 
this afternoon that your wife and daugh- 
ter are dead.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Schirrmacher saw it in the newspaper 
and told me.” 

I glanced at Schirrmacher. 

“Sir.” - 

I knew that he was the only one who 
really felt my loss, and I pressed his hand. 
Kruger went on. 

“Therefore, you are all alone. No one 



lives forever. I am ready and willing to 
be honest with you. I will never leave you 
and I will serve you faithfully, as long 
as you wish to carry on your work here. 
But when you are no longer able to carry 
it on — I am the only one who can carry 
it on. Let me be your heir.” 

I jumped. 

“Kruger !” 

I looked at him narrowly and Schirr- 
macher touched my shoulder. 

“Ten of the men have come on some 
mission.” 

“I will see them alone.” 

• I was surprised to hear how hard my 
own voice sounded. Kruger turned to 
go. 

“Think over >vhat I have said.” 

He went out and Schirrmacher was go- 
ing to admit the ten, but I detained him. 
His faithful old face looked so good. To- 
day for the first time, I believed I appre- 
ciated him in his true worth. He was much 
nearer to me than all the others put to- 
gether. I knew why, too. He had known 
my little Lena. 

“Schirrmacher, good old Schirrmacher, 
what shall I do?” 

“Let them go, since you can’t keep them 
back.” 

“And what about Kruger?” 

“I think you had better do as he says.” 
How curious it was. I had never spoken 
to Schirrmacher any more than in our 
necessary relations of master and servant, 
but now it seemed quite usual and proper 
that I should be asking advice and be giv- 
ing it. 

“Sir, can you bring yourself to go with 
them ?” 

I almost shouted the answer. 

“What ! — and leave my work here ?” 
“Then you will have to come to an 
agreement with Kruger. He can keep up 
the work.” 

“You advise it?” 

“I know of no other way.” 

“Let the men come in now.” 

What kind of faces did I see there? 
Were these the same sad, pale men who 
had been afraid before the ravages of the 
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yellow fever ? They were filled with spirit 
and the hope of success. I spoke to them. 
I spoke to them for an hour on end. I 
dwelt on how great our project had grown, 
how we could serve the fatherland, if we 
only worked on here and gathered provi- 
sions for the hungry people back home. I 
spoke, but what were words against the 
sidelong smiles they turned toward me ? 

I had to gather myself together to re- 
member that they were not really enemies, 
only simply overcome by the desire to get 
home. The death of the Mexican visitors 
from the fever was like touching off a 
mine among them. They wanted to get 
away from everything here, to go any- 
where, so long as they left. Ten days from 
today, that is, on February 2, they were 
determined to leave the farm with their 
caravan, and they count on being in Valla- 
dolid six days later. 

Four men will go on ahead from there 
to see about the steamer. Don Hieronomo’s 
secretary gave them a note, which will 
assure them of being taken as far as 
Mexico City at the cost of his govern- 
ment. I was irritated to hear it. What did 
the Mexicans mean by this ? 

It didn’t make any difference in any 
case. I was powerless. As I gazed at them 
the siren blew outside, and the day’s wx>rk 
began. Not one of them paid any attention 
to it. I went out on the veranda. The men 
stood in little groups there in front of it. 
Not one of them went to his work, simply 
stood there, singing German songs. 

I nodded. 

“Very good, if you wish it.” 

They went away rejoicing. Not one of 
them thought of the work, or of any- 
thing connected with it. 

I went back inside. Schirrmacher stood 
waiting for me with breakfast. 

“And you expect me to eat after that ?” 

“You must.” 

“And how about you going home, too ?” 

He shook his head. 

“And shall I list you among the heirs ?” 

He shook his head again and laughed 
quietly. 

“You will live a good deal longer than 
I — what use would it be?” 



“Why do you wish to stay, then ?” 
“Because I promised Miss Lena, 
and— " 

He stopped suddenly. 

“Well?” 

“You need me, and — well, you might 
be sick sometime and then — ” 

What — ^he too? 

“I won't be sick. Don’t worry. I can’t.” 
He nodded and looked at me sadly., I 
began to wonder whether I bore some of 
the marks of coming illness. 

He pointed to the breakfast. I sat down 
and ate, ate quietly, and plentifully. I must 
assure myself that I was still in the best 
of health. And then I sent for Kruger, 
who came in so fast as to seem to have 
been waiting for a call. I smiled. 

“The work is going right along, Mr. 
Aporius, if you want to make a little in- 
spection trip with me. I still don’t under- 
stand everything about the handling of 
the big clockwork, but it seems to me 
there is something in it that needs chang- 
ing.” 

• I looked at him. The man was speaking 
of calm daily tasks as though nothing 
at all had happened, and at the same time 
he laid a memorandum on the table. 

“Kruger, let’s talk with each other first. 
I will give you the testament.” 

He smiled again. 

“It’s only a question of going through 
a form, Mr. Aporius. Look, since Herr 
Janke is gone, I am your right hand, am 
I not?” 

“Certainly, Kruger.” 

“And I like the work and I wish to 
stay with you. Look, Mr. Aporius, I’ll 
stay with you all alone, even if my nine 
friends should go away, and that is within 
possibility, for the yellow fever still hangs 
around this place. Look here, we are 
sacrificing our lives to stay with you, and 
if you should die — and however sad it is, 
every man must die sometime. But if I 
am here and I am your heir, perhaps I 
will be old and gray, and they can say 
that at least I served you faithfully.” 
“You’re right of course, and yet you 
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want to remember that I have relatives 
living.” 

Kruger nodded. 

“Of course, and it wouldn't be right to 
forget them. But where are they ? And can 
they carry ou the work here ? Look, Tve 
figured it out this way, let’s do it like this: 
Such a work as this should have a com- 
mander. It shouldn’t be without a boss for 
even a moment. It can’t wait while some- 
one comes on from Europe to take it over. 
Who knows what might happen in the in- 
terval Just think what kind of difficulties 
the Mc.xican government might make if 
you were once dead! And if they once 
take hold here, it would be difficult to 
get the place away from them again — at 
least when your nqjhew or cousin from 
Germany gets out here without under- 
standing what it*s all about or what kind 
of people he is dealing with. So I thought 
you could arrange to leave me the fann 
with everything that goes with it. I will 
be the sole possessor, but you can place 
upon me, in the testament, the duty of 
sending half the profits to your relatives 
every year in Germany, or wherever they 
may be. Then^you will know that your 
work is in good hands and you can close 
your eyes peacefully.” 

That sounded all so easy, and he was 
right as to his facts, at least. And yet, I 
don’t know why, there was something 
about the man that inspired me with the 
deepest distnist. 

It could be that lie was an unedtKated 
man, trying hard to express himself well, 
and not making a success of it. 

“I have, however, no intention of clos- 
ing my eyes at all for a considerable time.” 

“That would really he too bad if you 
did, because I still have so much to learn 
from you.” 

I wished that I were a better psycholo- 
gist. I was annoyed that old Schirrmacher 
had left the room. Since last night’s events 
I have learned to depend upon him. How 
Comical! Kri^r speaks so much better 
and more clearly, but I doubt him, and I 
feel I can believe in the old man. 

“Well then, Kruger, we’ll have to get 
it down in writing.” 



“Don’t take the trouble, I have already 
fixed that part of it. Wonld you mind 
reading through this? You only need to 
write your name at the bottom.” 

“You go fasL” 

I feh a growing sensation of distrust. 

“It’s not on my own account; it’s on 
account of the nine men w'hh me. They 
keep after me about the matter. You must 
rentember that I had to pledge my word 
to them, too, to bring you around to the 
idea. Tliey are all uimiarried men, but they 
want to know where they stand. And we 
two alone — -alone among all tlrese ma- 
chines, I think we could cpiite easily go 
insane. The paymaster of the ship is one 
of the nine and wrote this out for me.” 

That sounded better, and my head 
ached. I wished that I could be all alone 
today to recover my forces somewhat. I 
took the pen and wrote my name beneath 
the document. 

I remember that a kind of triumphant 
smile spread across his face as lie reached 
his hand out for the paper, but I withlidd 
it for a moment. 

“But the testament will remain in my 
possession. Look, I will put it right here 
in my work table drawer, and you will 
give me your woixl of honor that we will 
both leave it there.” 

“But certainly, why should I wish to 
take it away ?” 

This time I smiled. For I only need to 
tear up the paper to have him in my 
hands. 

January 21 

Schirrmacher woke me up toward 
noon. I certainly overslept once I got to 
sleep. Incredible! — ^after all I had gone 
through, to sleep like that. I had sat right 
there at the table where Kruger left me, 
and gone straight into a deep and dream- 
less slumber. And now the old man stood 
before me, looking down at me. He had 
something incredibly friendly and father- 
ly in his expression, and he held in his 
hand something to eat and a glass of wine. 

“Herr Kruger has sent up five hundred 
bottles of wine from the depot. It’s very 
good.” 
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® I was grateful that Kruger had thought 
of me, and glad also, for I felt weak. 
But Schirrmacher seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind. 

“Well, what seems to be the trouble?” 
“Mr. Aporius, I have a big request to 
make.” , 

“You want to go away with the 
others ?” 

“But Mr. Aporius!” 

He looked at me with an expression 
that was positively sorrowful. 

“I won’t make you go if you don’t want 
to. What is it 

“The two Mexicans died during the 
night, and now none of the others want 
to bury them. I’m afraid that I can’t man- 
age it alone. I have dug otrt the graves for 
them, but I can’t get anyone to help me.” 
“Not even Kruger?” 

“He says it would be better simply to 
bum the whole street of cabins and the 
corpses along with them, then no one can 
get in there at all any more.” 

“All right, Schirrmacher, I’ll come.” 

I don’t know why, but I no longer felt 
as I had before. What had happened dur- 
ing the night to bring upon me this un- 
accustomed feeling of weakness? I stood 
up, and my glance happened to fall once 
more on Lena’s picture. 

“Schirrmacher, they are both dead.” 
“Don’t think about that, Mr. Aporius.” 
He was right about that — if only one 
could keep oneself from thinking! If one 
could keep oneself from thinking so hard 
that it made one’s head ache. I truly felt 
that my brain pained me. Ridiculous, but — 
I stood up. , 

“Schirrmacher, get your worst and 
oldest clothes, and we’ll do the job, then 
burn them afterward.” 

I also got into some old clothes. The 
two Mexicans had already cost me some 
good garments, and I had no such supply 
as Kruger, who had fallen heir to the 
captain’s supply. First I went out to the 
graves — the old man must have done an 
extraordinary amount of labor in that 
glowing heat to dig out two such immense 
graves. 

We took up the corpses. I saw Kruger 



at a distance; he gazed at us and then 
quickly went in the other direction as 
though he wished not to see us. He was 
afraid! But for that matter, a good many 
people are afraid in the presence of the 
yellow fever, when they are otherwise 
courageous enough. 

The air in Janke’s cabin, where the 
corpses were laid, smelled foul. We took 
the commissioner first, simply drawing 
the blanket over his face before we car- 
ried him off to the grave. Perspiration 
broke out on our faces, and I felt my feet 
trembling. All we could do was sim^y let 
him drop into the grave. Then we re- 
turned for the secretary. Poor Don 
Hieronomo, you never expected such an 
end when you came here to this land of 
wonders. And when we had laid them 
both in their graves, we hurriedly piled 
the earth in upon them, earth and a disin- 
fectant powder. And then once more we 
returned to Janke’s house. It is the first 
building in the row of cabins, but stands 
apart from the rest. I came to a decision, 

“Kruger was right. We ought to burn 
the thing down.” 

We got some straw, piled it in the cor- 
ners of the building, and then set fire to 
the whole. There was no wind, and there- 
fore there was nothing to fear with regard 
to the fire spreading. Once more I noticed 
Kruger standing at a little distance and 
surveying the spectacle. 

“Shall I come?” 

I was irritated at the tone of his voice, 
which asked, almost demanded a "No” for 
an answer, now that the work was all done 
with! The flames blazed up bright and 
quick. A little whiff of breeze came up, 
blowing the cinders into our faces. Bathed 
as we were in perspiration, we were soon 
black as coal. But in half an hour it was 
all over, and for good measure, we disin- 
fected what remained of the ashes. 

“There, Schirrmacher, now let’s go 
have a bath.” 

In the bath-chamber we had water 
always at the boiling point for such a 
purpose. Up at the headquarters building 
there were three such rooms. Schirrmacher 
got a firebrand from the ruins of the 
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cabin and we burned all the clothes we 
had worn while in contact with the 
corpses. Et Vomito is a worse enemy than 
a tribe of wild Indians. Then we bathed 
ourselves and fairly wallowed in disin- 
fecting fluid, ending up with inhalations 
and a mouth wash before we went back 
into the house. Schirrmacher did it all in 
so matter-of-fact a way that I gave him 
a friendly handclasp. 

“But someone had to do it !’’ 

I went out once more, feeling in a bad 
temper over the conduct of the men. Not 
one of them was at work, or rather all 
were at work, each for himself. They 
were busy packing up the provisions, my 
provisions, in great sacks. They no longer 
dwelt in the cabin-city, but out in the 
plouglied fields where it was my intention 
to plant tobacco. They have also taken 
both of the big tents with them. They 
laugh and play and spend half their time 
singing German home-songs together. No 
longer have they a single thought for me 
or for the farm, but only of themselves. 
They act like men out of tlieir senses, as 
a matter of fact, moving here and' there 
as though in a dream, a dream of home, 
which they seem to see already before 
their eyes. Not one of them seems to 
realize the length of the journey or its 
difficulties. Well, I will niake no effort 
to withhold them. When they come back, 
it will be time to say things. 

• Kruger was in the central building. 

When I came in he shrank back, still 
afraid that I might carry the seeds of the 
fever within me — or would such an event 
rather make him rejoice? 

He handed me a long piece of paper. 

“I have written down a list of questions 
about various things that I don’t quite un- 
derstand as yet,” he told me, rather cold- 
ly — for himself, I wondered, or for the 
sake of the work ? 

January 26 

Today they went away. In the last few 
days they have paid no more attention to 
me than if I no longer existed. They have 
not worried in the least about the farm. 
And now they went away in a long cara- 



van, each one carrying a great package on 
his shoulders, loaded with twice as much 
as he will be able to carry for any distance. 
They threw a temporary bridge across the 
river, went across it and disappeared. 
I heard them singing on their way 
“Deutschland, Deutschland, Uber Alles." 

And so they marched away into the 
jungle, as though they would be at home 
in a couple of hours. I am sad — not so 
much that they should have run away like 
this, but rather for the men themselves. 
They will soon have to throw away more 
than half of the things they have taken 
with them. 

I stood looking after them for a long 
time. It was already long after noon, but 
they were in such haste that they started 
out at this unseasonable hour, preferring 
to camp in the jungle rather than spend 
another night on the farm. The ship will 
be leaving in ten days, and if they miss it, 
they will have to spend weeks more wait- 
ing in Campeche. 

I stood looking after them for a long 
time. Kruger also was there. He seems to 
have decided that he has not paid enougli 
attention to me, and is at my heels every 
moment. And yet it is remarkable how 
much of a bond there seems to be between 
us since I signed the testament. Perhaps 
I am doing the man an injustice ; he is as 
industrious as it is possible for anyone 
to be — and yet I mistrust him sadly. 

Together we got into the electrical auto 
and rode home. 

“We must decide how we will partition 
out our nine men to get the work done.” 

“I have thought of that already,” he 
said. “We have four of those pavilions at 
the. boundaries. I liave put two men in 
each of them. They will serve as watch- 
men and also as overseers of the stretch 
of territory nearest them. There are tele- 
phones in the houses, and I can give them 
their orders every day by this means. If 
the alarm-signal sounds, all of them are 
under instructions to come to the central. 
The ninth man, who is old Zippert, I left 
at the cabin-city. I myself will remain in 
my house near the central. You have the 
little model in your workroom in the 
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headquarters building and can control 
operations from that point.” 

Everything he had arranged was very 
clever, and yet I was annoyed. He spoke 
as though he were already the master — or 
perhaps I was only imagining it, out of 
my dislike for the man. 

We halted the car at the central. I had 
already planned in my own mind to have 
him live in the headquarters building with 
me, but his arrangement was better after 
all. When I arrived, I closed the door be- 
hind me for the first time, as I went into 
my workroom. Schirrmacher came with 
my dinner and a bottle of wine. I did not 
send it away, for I felt the need of some 
stimulant. 

January 28 

In the middle of the night I awoke and 
ran out. It had begun to show a little light. 
I ran — ran, without knowing precisely 
why, until I stood before the power-house. 
I must have been dreaming, I myself know 
not of what, and I felt as though an Alp 
were lying on my chest. I climbed up the 
steps that led to the tops of the rocks. I 
felt as though I must have air. Air ! Air ! 
I must look around — to a distance. I felt 
that some unknown peril threatened me 
and the farm alike. 

I was in the open. How good the wind 
of midnight felt on my cheeks ! Here on 
the heights there was a protective roof 
so that the regular nightly rain would 
flow only into half the basin and thus 
bring the sinking of the waters at the 
proper hour. And as I stood there above, 
the lightning flashed out and the thunder 
rolled. I could breathe for the first time 
that night. And yet I was afraid. I did 
not know why, yet there seemed some- 
thing to be afraid of. For that matter 
I did not know who the nine men were 
that Kruger had succeeded in keeping 
back from that journey into the jungle. 
With the exception of old Zippert, they 
could hardly be the best men. I do not 
know why, but I had the sensation that 
all of them were waiting for my death. 
I walked about there in the night, won- 
dering whether they meant to murder me. 

And then I remembered there were 



no locks on our doors, and that I was 
without weapons. There was not a weapon 
in the whole colony, for that matter. What 
there had remained of those in the ship 
had been given to the men who marched 
away into the jungle. Or had Kruger, 
who distributed them, only taken mine 
for the purpose? 

• I felt as though Kruger wanted to 
learn from me everything he did not 
yet know about the running of the farm, 
and when he had it all, then — 

It was ridiculous, but what could I do ? 
Whom could I place any hope or trust 
in ? Was there anyone to help me protect 
myself ? 

The lightning flashed about, continually 
more brilliant and frequent. I could look 
down into the main plaza of the colony. 
There stood my machines, my beloved ma- 
chines. Before them at least, I need have 
no fears. 

I envied those machines. How lucky 
they were! They did not experience the 
sensations of loneliness and envy them- 
selves; they had no pains and no cares, 
and they did their duty — endlessly, deaf 
to all sounds but orders, unrestingly. They 
did their duty; and then they stood still, 
dead and silent. 

The thunder ceased suddenly, but above, 
everything was still dark and the rain fell 
continually. I shivered. Certainly, for a 
man brought up in the climate of Europe 
it was uncomfortably warm, but I shiv- 
ered, nevertheless. 

I came down from the rocks where the 
rain and wind blew about me. I was damp, 
but that made no particular, difference; 
it was only a step or two to the house. 

I passed close beside the great gang- 
plow. It stood over me in the dark like 
some kind of gigantic ghost. And as I 
stood there, the weight of the water 
closed the contact and the siren shrilled 
out its message. 

I stood looking up at the great gang- 
plow. It was Senor, the greatest of them 
all, the master-instrument. 

“Well, old friend, now you will wake 
up and go to work.” 
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There was a rustling within the ma- 
chine; it seemed to draw its muscles to- 
gether, as though it were a sleepy giant, 
and then its giant arm lifted slowly — 
lifted slowly, as though it would soon fall 
again. It would fall, all the same, no 
matter what stood before it, striking me 
in the face if I did not get out of the 
way — me, its master and inventor. Had 
I said that my machines loved me? No, 
it was not true ; they did nothing but their 
duty. They would tread me down as 
readily as another — I was afraid before 
my own machines. I heard a frightful 
thundering, saw a suddenly wild flash of 
lightning. Beware the day when the ma- 
chines rezfolt against man! 

Men ! I must have converse with men ! 
Schirrmacher ! 

“But, sir!” 

He was already standing in the door- 
way, peering out at me. 

“I’m not sick, Schirrmacher, only tired 
— tired and w-^et with rain.” 

I lay down again. . . . 

♦ >): « 

A terrific peal of thunder rolled across 
the valley, followed by flash after flash 
of lightning. I laid the daybook down 
and looked over at Lena. She was pale. 

“Let’s go outside for a minute,” I sug- 
gested. 

We stepped out into the pouring rain 
and let it fall on ourselves and cool our 
fevered foreheads. 

Lena sighed deeply. 

“We must follow it out to the end 
this time. Please, read on some more.” 

And while the thunderstorm passed 
slowly overhead, I opened the book once 
more, and we followed the great Aporius 
on his last adventure. 

CHAPTER IX 
The Monster Machines 

February 3 

• When the siren woke me this morn- 
ing, I had an uncomfortable, uncan- 
ny feeling of something gone awry. Ab- 
surd! I raised myself in my bed and 
looked at the control apparatus. Xll the 



machines were in their places. Hello! I 
must remember to arrange the cables 
along which “El Diligente” runs. Up to 
the present everything has gone well and 
the clockwork is perfect. He will be ready 
to go to work a week from today, on 
the tenth of February. I followed the 
plan of work laid out for the machine, 
stretch by stretch of territory. The sight 
made me feel unexpectedly comfortable 
and happy — how wonderful it was to be 
able to control millions of horsepower 
from one’s own bed. To think of it — 
millions of horses ! And my horses never 
have to eat and no stable is necessary for 
them — a million horses, imprisoned in the 
arms of an iron giant. 

The door sprang open. Jack was com- 
ing. A childish toy, this Jack, and yet, 
now that only one man remains to serve 
me, his appearance is welcome. Then he 
was at my bedside, always at the same 
even and comfortable speed, always with 
the same friendly grin on his broad 
negroid features. He held out his arms 
with their tray to me — but what was this ? 
The tray was empty. Where is my cocoa? 
My breakfast? Hello, Jack, what’s the 
matter with you this morning ? I laughed 
— poor lad, you are nothing but an auto- 
matic machine. 

He stood before me, opened his big 
mouth and said; 

“Please.” 

He said “Please” but offered me noth- 
ing. I leaped from the l:)ed — not that I 
was so very hungry, but in fear. Jack ex- 
plained much. His arms were empty, 
therefore Schirrmacher had not filled 
them. What had happened to him — ^to 
Schirrmacher, the old and faithful servant 
and friend ? I dressed hastily and strode 
to the door. 

“Schirrmacher!” 

No answer. I went out through the 
house to the kitchen. The electrical stove 
was working. I came just at the moment 
when the water from the automatic kettle 
is dumped into the pot to make a thick 
brew of the cocoa. For the moment I for- 
got Schirrmacher in favor of the appa- 
ratus. Why had the stove not been turned 
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off when the water boiled ? Why had the 
cocoa not stopped running? Why — I did 
not understand. I followed the lead. 
There on the ground lay Schirrmacher at 
his length. He had fainted, and in his 
fall, had dragged down one of the wires 
of the connection. Jack, you really did 
•tell me something. You came to my bed, 
like a faithful dog, and with your empty 
hands gave me the whole story. I lifted 
Schirrmacher up. He was senseless and 
his breath came in slow gasps. El Vomito! 
There it was again, that frightful shadow. 
Was Dr. Hellmuth right, and did we all 
of us have the germs of that fatal dis- 
ease already in our veins? Must we all 
get away from the farm or die there? I 
dragged the old man into a room. He 
must have lain there already for most of 
the night, for I could see that he was al- 
ready at death’s door. Once more he 
opened his eyes as I got him in, and he 
saw me, though he did not recognize me. 
There was something wild in his glance, 
and as he looked at me, he suddenly 
sprang to his feet, ran out and away — 
out and away, all naked as he was, for I 
had drawn his clothes off to cool his 
fevered body between the sheets. Out- 
side the big water machine was coming 
along the way. It moved slowly, its gears 
grinding. It seemed darker than usual 
that morning — or did I imagine it? Ah, 
it was only the cloud of smoke from 
burned straw, but the machine came right 
on through the cloud, with its iron tower 
and swinging arms to which the big tanks 
hung in which it carried the water from 
the river. 

There in the cloud stood the giant, with 
its long arms reaching out sidewards — a 
mighty, a giant slave, a water-bearer. 

Schirrmacher stood still for a moment, 
gazing at it. Suddenly his eyes seemed 
almost to start from his head. His whole 
body trembling, he hurled himself to- 
ward the machine. I tried to restrain him, 
but he rushed on, mad, senseless. 

I saw him pick up a stone from the 
ground. 

“You! You!” 

Foam appeared at his lips; he ran to- 



ward the giant with a wild, painful howl. 

I raced after him. Naked, the iron 
arms reaching far abroad over his head ; 
be ran against the iron giant, his muscles 
standing out in knots, like an athlete’s. 

“You! You!” 

There was a metallic clashing. The 
stone struck the body of the machine; 
there was a thrilling shriek, a gurgling, a 
frightful cracking sound. I pressed a hand 
before my eyes and staggered away, and 
as I did so, I felt that someone was push- 
ing me by the shoulder. 

I sprang up, opened my eyes again — 
slowly, painfully — ^and saw that the ma- 
chine was moving quietly cm its way after 
having pushed me aside with the under 
runner of the water-tank. It went on to- 
ward the house. A whistle blew, the arms 
sank down, and the water flowed from 
its tanks into the service-tank for the 
building; the arms lifted slowly, and as 
the tower whirled around, the big ma- 
chine went back along its eternal route 
toward the river. Naturally, it followed 
only the footsteps marked out for it by 
its rails and trailing cable. At the top, 
in the tower that crowned it, which to my 
startled eyes now looked like a head, an 
electric light flamed forth as an eye. Its 
beams struck me in the face, then it went 
on and was gone. 

I ran down the tracks. By their side 
lay Schirrmacher, all bloody and broken. 
He had run against the machine in the 
crisis of his fever, and it had struck him 
down. At that moment it seemed to me 
that it was not, after all, a lifeless ma- 
chine, but a giant which had struck down 
the poor little dwarf of a Schirrmacher. 
He was dead — his forehead beaten in. I 
lifted the poor broken body and laid it 
at the side of the track. I felt that my 
own heart was beating fast — not from ex- 
citement, but out of a kind of feverish 
fear, and not even from the sight of one 
dead man — not I who had seen so many in 
these last few months. 

• I went back into my room and took 

up the telephone. At the power-house 
there was no answer. From the inspec- 
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tor’s building there was also none ! I tried 
the . west station with a similar result. I 
don’t know just why I called them up at 
this hour, when they would all be out on 
their tours of inspection on the farm. But 
no one answered ! I felt as though a cold 
shower had been thrown over me. Was I 
also sick ? Senseless ! I had not yet break- 
fasted and now that I remembered, I re- 
called that I had forgotten yesterday’s 
dinner as well. How remarkable, that I 
felt not the slightest sensation of hun- 
ger. And now for the first time did I be- 
gin to think of caring for my own body. 
Not even now did I experience the slight- 
est hunger, but I felt cold and my limbs 
were trembling. I ran into the kitchen. 
I must get myself something to eat. I 
stared at the stove. Since Schirrmacher 
iiad been removed, the wire had sprung 
back into its place. I stared at the stove 
as though I had never seen it before, 
as though I myself had not planned it 
ail out. In the kettle the water was boil- 
ing, the cocoa-tube poured out its store, 
and it was prepared in the automatic 
cocoa-pot. The kettle lifted itself and 
poured its contents over the cocoa. The 
arm pushed the pot onto the platter that 
Jack held out for it. How had Jack got- 
ten in there ? Had I then pushed the but- 
ton that sent him back to his place with- 
out realizing that I had done so? He 
turned around and rolled — or rather, 
went along with clattering limbs, before 
me, into the room. I hurried after him. 
Why was it that everything seemed so 
different to me this morning? I com- 
()elled myself to drink the hot cocoa. 

“Jack, you didn’t bring me any bis- 
cuits today!” 

And now I caught myself talking to .the 
iron servant. Of course, Schirrmacher 
fiad always laid the biscuits on Jack’s 
tray. And Jack grinned at me. 

Somehow I could not bear to look at 
his metallic, painted visage. I felt, how- 
ever, how the warm liquid strengthened 
me, and hurried out to the machine build- 
ing. It was all empty. Kruger, whose duty 
it was to take care of the place, was not 
there. The machines spun and whirred 



^ — they had no need of him — or me! I 
went over to the little house with a feel- 
ing of irritation. Why was the man so 
unpunctual ? 

“Kruger ! Kruger !” 

Nobody answered and I could see that 
the door of the little pavilion where he 
lived stood open. I went in. The bed 
in the corner had not been slept in. 

Where was he? Once more a strange 
chill seemed to run through all my veins. 

I went outside. My eye caught Schirr- 
macher’s corpse, lying there with the bril- 
liant burning sun beating down upon it. 
In a few hours decomposition would set 
in. There was no one to help me ; I would 
have to bury him all by myself. I was an- 
noyed with Kruger. He would be up 
there above at old Zippert’s station. I 
myself was unable to understand why I 
lacked the courage to go look for him. 
I had only one thought ; I must bury that 
corpse. It seems absurd, but I felt that 
I could already note the decomposition 
and a feeling of horror before the dead 
man filled me. 

Then I was, at our churchyard, our 
graveyard once more and shuddering as 
I contemplated that long, long row of 
headstones. 

I dug the shovel into the dry sand of 
the place and began to dig. The perspira- 
tion ran down my forehead from the un- 
wonted bodily exercise, but I labored on, 
feverishly — without a pause, without giv- 
ing myself time to rest, or my heart time 
to stop its anxious beating. And as I 
worked, a queer thought came into my 
mind. Why had I not invented a machine 
that would bury dead men? — no, a ma- 
chine that would stand beside sick men, 
discover when they were dead. Why 
could I not arrange it? — a sensitive wire 
across the breast of the man would im- 
part a reaction when he ceased to breathe. 
The cooling of the corpse would throw a 
further contact in and the machine would 
begin to work. It should lift the dead 
man in its iron arms, wrap him in the 
sheets for a shroud, and take him out- 
side. It might even go right on to the 
graveyard if the cable were laid to carry 
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it there. There it would; dig; a grawe, lay 
the dead man in it; and cover him. with; 
earth. Before my mind’s eye, I-, eonld 
see the machine stamping and^ hammer- 
ing the ground down around the new 
grave. It would! be simple after the other 
devices I had invented. It would be quite 
possible, if the tracks were only laid;,, the 
moving and working parts turnedi out in 
a machine shop, and- the, electrical, eonnec'- 
tions. set. upi. 

The grave was ready at last and I 
brought tlie dead man. I had no worry 
over it — or anything. I went into the 
house,, secured his bedclothes, wrapped 
him in, them — even as the machine' would: 
do when I built it — lifted him aloft and 
made off with my burden. I did it with 
ease,, although he was heavy. I laid him 
ia the grave — no, he rather rushed out 
of my arms down into it and- fell with a 
dumb sound to the bottom. Then I began 
throwing the earth in upon him, quickly, 
as though I had soraetldng to fear — ^and 
then, I caught myself working away with 
ray shovel, digging another grave by the- 
side of the first. For whom? For my- 
self ? I threw the shovel away and. hur*- 
ried from- the spot. At the basin, I hur- 
riedly threw off my clothes and, got into 
the water. How good it felt!! And my 
heart must be altogether sound, or I 
should have had a stroke at that very 
moment. 

• When I had finished this rapid bath, 

I went naked into the house apd 
sought another suit of clothes-. Those 
that I had worn I must burn — to pre- 
serve myself from, the infection. 

And when. I had dressed,, I sat down 
in the leather chair on the veranda, and 
began, to; think. 

Did I think of Schirrmacher ? I do not 
know; I know that I wept. Many good 
men had. died; in. that place, and he was 
not nearer or dearer to me than those who 
had preceded him. I went to the locked 
cabinet where* I kept a, bottle of whiskey, 
the last one that I had managed to save 
until this moment I poured, out a glass, 
and drank it at a gulp. Alas, my nerves ! 



Now the: idea came to me that I liad bur- 
ied Schirrmacher while he was, still, alive. 
And. then, I sprang te my feet and went, 
through the whole building spraying 
e.verything with: disinfectant. Never be- 
fore had I feared the. yellow fever in, 
the slightest degree ; the possibility that i. 
myself might fall a, victim to it had not 
even entered my head.. 

Qnee more I went to the tetephone,, ' 
Nobody answered from any of the. posts., 

I saw, as I went out of the house oncfi: 
more, the great water-bearei' coming up 
from the river agdin>. I was. on the- 
edge of acttially asking that machine 
where Kruger w^. And. then I looked 
at the clock. Twelve.!; At this time we,, 
let the machines stop, and take an; hour’s ' 
i-est., It was not really necessary, but I 
pulled back the lever. Within a. meanent,, 
everirthing was; still as death around me. 

All the machines carae to rest wherever 
they were. God- be thanked,, tliey. were 
machines — not men, who wiped the sweat 
from their foreheads and lay down for a 
rest 

Our siren has two different notes — 
the shrill sound that wakes everything iit 
the morning, and the second, a deep, re- 
sounding, howling, which is emitted when 
one moves the lever.. That is the signal 
for all men who hear it to. come, to- the 
central at once. The second had. been 
used but twice up to the present time. 
The first occasion was the night of the 
Indian onslaught, the. second that of the 
revolution. And. now for the third, time 
I sounded it. I felt the need of seeing 
human beingsi From everywhere; among 
the houses I heard the thin pipings of the 
electrical warning whistles as the only an- 
swers. I listened^ but: all was still. Were 
all the ten men who- had stood by me 
dead, then ? Had they all. succumhedi, like 
Schirrmacher, to the yellow fever in a 
single, night? 

I hurried to the, little: electric autoi At 
the central meeting place there . was no. 
one.. Everything was silent and: dead. The 
machines stood: stiU there, with uplifted 
arms. The grain, that they had threshed 
ouh was not packed into sacks,, but, had 
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simply flowed from the tube of the sepa- 
rator to the ground underneath one of 
the sheds and there mounted up in a huge 
pile. Therefore no one had been here 
either — at least not since the previous 
night, since no one had performed the 
simple act of placing a new pile of sacks 
within reach of the arm of the bagging 
machine. I went on, racing the auto along 
the road past the plantations, from one 
of the pavilions to another. Nowhere was 
there a soul, and all the little buildings 
w'ere closed from the outside and their 
doors held in place by tiny wedges. The 
west house was the last one on my list. 
It seemed to me that I must be fright- 
fully pale in spite of the heat of the day. 
I am alone! Last night there were ten 
men who stayed with me ; now they have 
gone home on the trail of all the rest. 
No, not all of them, for old Schirrmacher 
is dead. The only true man of the lot 
lie was — and then perhs^is only because 
he was already a sick man. 

“Alone!” As I approached the west 
house something went wrong with the 
motor of the little auto — a breakdown. I 
was in np condition to get out and go to 
work repairing with the methodical care 
that such a job demands. I was tired, my 
head was whirling, and around me every- 
thing was so deathly still. Not even the 
voice of one of my iron giants was to be 
heard. Now that the motor ceased its 
purr, everything else had fallen silent also. 
The glow of mid-day heat and silence lay 
across the whole land. I do not know why 
I did not go into the west house and rest 
there, but I did nothing of the kind, only 
remained there in the burning sun. Alone I 
— this frightful, uncanny silence! 

At last, on foot, and still alone, I at- 
tained the central once more. I felt that 
my knees were trembling. My first act 
was to grip for the lever. I threw it over 
and the machines began again, God be 
praised! And as the sound of them rose 
about me, I lay down once more on the 
veranda. The great water-tank machines 
went past, the rain machines received 
their cargo from it and clattered away 
into the fields. 



A feeling of tiredness came over me, 
and my eyes closed. 

When I awoke once more, it was night. 
Eight o'clock ! Once more everything 
around me had gone silent, but this time 
it had no terrors for me. I felt better and 
stronger. I got up and looked around to 
see the electric lights burning. Beside me 
stood Jack extending a platter with a pot 
of cocoa, long since grown cold. It was 
the usual cup of cocoa for the afternoon, 
prepared for me automatically at three 
o’clock by the faithful kitchen machinery. 
I stared at him — how was it that Jack 
stood here beside me, instead of having 
taken the drink into my room as usual ? 

Then I noticed that that morning, in 
my hurry, I had placed a chair across his 
tracks, holding him halfway on his course. 
When I removed it, he went silently on 
into the bedroom. 

I felt that I must collect my senses. 

• I stood up, and as I did so, realized 

how weak I was. I missed Schirr- 
macher greatly. I went out into the cooled 
pantry, took forth a can of meat, a bottle 
of wine, and some bread. 

As I did so, I counted the bottles. Of 
the four hundred that had been brought 
up to my house from the wreck of the 
ship, three hundred still remained intact. 
Today I needed one and could use it well. 

I sat down at the table and ate, thank- 
ing God that I still had my health, and 
that my hunger was returning after the 
species of nervous breakdown I had suf- 
fered. After I had eaten and drunk, pay- 
ing little attention to the victuals I con- 
sumed, simply absorbing them like a hun- 
gry animal, I took up a cigar and sat down 
to think. 

The night was lovely. The light breeze 
that goes before the rain had wakened. 

Then, I was really all alone! I stood 
up and gazed at the model of the control. 
A good deal of work went forward to- 
day. I wondered how much of what I 
Jiad passed through had been dream in- 
stead of reality ; here I was all alone with 
my machines. What did I need of other 
men? I became more quiet as I thought 
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of it. What had I to fear ? I have a good 
house; neither beast nor man can come 
at me, for the high-tension line around the 
frontiers is my true safeguard. I have 
plenty and more than plenty to eat ; even 
if all the machines should stop tomorrow 
morning, I could not exhaust the provi- 
sions of the farm for years to come. 

I was alone, but in three weeks at the 
outside, the men of the crew would be 
in Merida. I laughed. Then the news of 
the wonder works of the enchanter’s farm 
would spread abroad into the wide world. 
And what if someone came ? And on the 
outside there — some weeks since — peace 
had been declared ; I had nothing to fear 
from the war any more. Back in Ger- 
many they would get the news that I am 
still alive! They would come from Ha- 
vana in ships, expecting to find nothing 
but ruins, perhaps — and find me sitting 
here in my own house in comfort. All I 
need to do is sit here and control my mil- 
lions of horsepower with little buttons and 
levers. 

I began to pace up and down. For the 
moment I felt it almost a piece of good 
fortune that I should be thus alone. Only 
in this way could I submit the result of my 
researches to the final and most ex- 
haustive test. Me, a single man, was to 
keep the agriculture of a whole province 
going by my single strength ! 

Outside, the rain had begun to fall on 
the roof and down the windows. Once 
more I felt a wave of homesickness. To- 
morrow morning I must go up to the 
rocks once more and see whether another 
effort would not enable me to set the wire- 
less apparatus in working order again — 
and somewhere to get in communication 
with civilization. Why should it not be 
I, myself, who first sent forth the news ? 

“Wenzel Aporius is still alive!” 

The thought made me sad again. I 
stopped before my writing table and gazed 
at the picture of my little Lena. Unfor- 
tunately, no likeness of my dead wife had 
been among the things on the vessel. 
Never mind — the single picture repre- 
sented them both! They looked exactly 



alike in their fifteenth years, both mother 
and daughter. They seemed to have been 
made from the same materials, and both 
were named Lena. In my thoughts they 
became confused for the moment, almost 
parts of one and the same being. And 
both of them were dead ! 

I sat down at the table and went over 
my papers. Suddenly I missed something 
— where was the deed to the territory 
here? I had not seen it since the night 
when I talked so long with Kruger. A 
sudden realization went through me — 
Kruger must have stolen it! 

He was a thief ! He could not wait till 
I died! 

“Never mind, there, Kruger, I’m still 
alive, I assure you.” 

I went here and there through the 
room, searching everywhere. No result. 
It must be — he had stolen it ! I sat down 
at the writing table and took out a fresh 
sheet of paper, which I would carefully 
conceal in some secret place, pointing the 
way to it so that it would be found. 

“Codicil to my Will ; 

“If it should appear that my daughter 
Lena and my wife are dead when this is 
written, I name the German government 
as my sole heir. I request that the work 
be kept up and tliat this farm continue 
to bear my name. In the event that the 
members of my family are still alive, let 
my daughter Lena be my heir. 

Wenzel Aporius.” 

How quietly one is able to write such 
sad words! There ds a spirit of pride in 
man. 

I hid this document in its appointed 
resting place, and sat once more at the 
control table. Tomorrow morning I must 
make a big inspection trip and look over 
everything on the whole farm. The work 
is quite capable of running for a full six 
months without anyone touching a finger 
to it. I must get everything ready so that 
it will take care of itself in case anything 
should happen to me. 

From outside came the sound of the 
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siren. With a dull thump I heard the 
basin release its stored water, and a few 
moments later Jack came in again with 
his pot of cocoa. It did me good to see 
him; I accepted his offering and drank 
a couple of mouthfuls of the cocoa, then 
lay down to rest, for I was weary and 
felt the need of sleep. 

Februaiy 5 

I have gone over aD the machines once 
more, and everything is in good shape. I 
know of no reason why they should not 
continue to rim in this way for years. The 
only trouble is the wireless apparatus, 
whose difficulties I have been unable to 
solve. Today I worked like never before. 
Every machine has been examined, its 
controls gone over, its fuel supply and 
automatic oil-drip tuned up to ^e peak 
of efficiency. 

• Yesterday, the whcde day, twenty-four 

hours, I didn’t do a stroke of work. I 
went out along the wires at the borderline 
and picked up a few rabbits which com- 
mitt^ suicide by electrocution. Then I 
went up to the rocks once more and stood 
there. What a wonderful view one has 
from that point. Everywhere are living 
plants, growing things. The coffee is com- 
ing along marvelously. If I only had 
some men who understood how to handle 
the good tobacco we are raising, and the 
cotton — and ships to carry it around the 
world ! 

Men? What for? If I had only had 
a little foresight, I would have built ma- 
chines to cure the tobacco and roll it into 
cigars — and for that matter, automatic 
ships that would take the products from 
this country to their destination, and 
cranes to load them — 

I had to stop and have a laugh at my- 
self at this point. How silly ! In the same 
vein I could build machines that smoked 
the cigars and ate the supplies of food 
the farm produces. When you carry it 
out to the end, none of it makes sense. 
IVken tnachines entirely replace men, 
then the machines themselves are unnec- 
essary. I must watch myself to see that 
I don’t get into any more such insanity. 



I might build a machine that would smoke 
cigars while it worked. I feel that this 
is insanity, too, but — , 

February 6 ^ 

I am no longer needed on my own farm. 
There is nothing for me to do. I cannot 
build new machines alone, and when I 
make designs for them — I am afraid at 
the s^ht of my own designs! The ma- 
chine that will smoke cigars will not get 
out of my thoughts. It is very simple. Up 
above is the mouthpiece in which the cigar 
is placed, behind which can be placed a 
sucking-ventilator that will draw in at 
the proper time and in the pr<^r quan- 
tity. I will go on with it. Perhaps it 
wouldn’t be such a bad idea after all ; it 
could be turned to use to test the quality 
of cigars by the character of the exhaled 
snxAe. The machines have run all by 
themselves for days on end now. Tomor- 
row I’ll make another general inspection 
tour. 

February 8 

Everything is in order. Janke did 
everything he touched so well. I have 
nothing, not a single thing, to do. How 
queer — today, I caught myself saying 
“Good morning” with the utmost serious- 
ness to the big gang-plow, and at the same 
time, touching the cord on it, so that it 
whistled in return. It seemed to do me 
good to hear ray own voice, and to imag- 
ine, in a sense, that someone was answer- 
ing me. I have been all alone for five 
days. Now for the first time I am sorry 
that we have no animals on the farm. If 
we only had a dog or something! But 
there is only Jack and he is made of iron. 

Februaiy 9 

Ha-ha! Jack sits opposite me, no he 
stands, rather, and « smoking a cigar. 
How well it becomes him, the smoking 
cigar, in his painted lips. And how he 
puffs! Suddenly I sprang to my feet 
and gave him a clap on the ear. I became 
annoyed with the sight of the stupid, un- 
speaking, dark-painted face. There was 
a crack, the head flew off in pieces onto 
the floor and Jack fell on his back. And 
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in iny haste and anger, I cut my hand, so 
I had that to care for, too. When I looked 
iit the floor, I could look straight into the 
iron Jack’s one ren^aining unbroken eye 
that seemed to stare back at me with an 
expression of humor. 

Today I went up on the rocks and 
looked around with the big spy-glass. It 
is remarkable how little the work seems 
to interest me now. I told myself that 
T had nothing to do, and yet the work is 
at its senseless utmost — work that I would 
not do by myself even if I could, and 
which is useless when it is done. I really 
must invent machines that will use up the 
goods these machines produce. Every- 
where there are gigantic accumulations of 
crops — coffee that is slowly spoiling, 
grain that is going to rot, cotton that no- 
body can use, and sugar that is refined 
automatically by my machines, only to 
be emptied into the sand when it is fin- 
ished. Can I do anything about it? Would 
it serve if I emptied out twenty sacks 
daily? Shall I make the machines stop? 
'I'hen they would start to rust and would 
quickly be drowned in the lianas that 
grow so fast. If they stopped for a single 
fortnight, my whole work would be lost 
forever. 

I have no longer any interest in the 
plants, in the whole farm. I am an en- 
gineer. I will invent new machines. Ma- 
chines that — 

I went down again. Hello, Mr. Senor, 
what are you doing here? The great 
plow stood suddenly before me, the big- 
gest of them all. It stood before me on 
the road that led to the sea. What was 
he doing there? He must go back to the 
model to find out. There is something 
out of order here. Senor, are you out to 
do a little job under your own steam? 
However, I imagine you are still fastened 
to your controlling cable. 

February 10 

• In the middle of the night I awoke to 

find all my members atremble. What I 
have done so far is nothing, nothing at 
all. only the slightest beginning. A fear- 
ful anxiety gripped me that I might die. 



die before I completed everything I have 
to do. I must take better care of myself ; 
I must conserve my strength. Above all 
I must get up in the morning and give 
everjihing another inspection — if it were 
only morning already! God be thanked, 
the rain was already falling on the roof 
above. I will hardly be able to write any- 
thing more in this diary during the next 
few days, and yet everjdhing is suddenly 
so important. I will keep the day-book 
lying open, here beside me on my writing 
table all the time, so that it will be the 
first thing found if anyone should come 
after I die. 

Senseless ! Why should I die ? Finally 
the siren blew. I listened anxiously this 
time and heard the machines go to work. 
I ran to look at the small model. Correct- 
ly and according to the plan, everything 
was working in the proper place and or- 
der. I hurried into the kitchen. Every- 
thing was working well. And now I must 
hurry. Once upon a time Jack brought 
me my cocoa ; now I must get it for my- 
self. It was ready punctually on the min- 
ute. The electrical chef was right on the 
job, a master. On the second it boils the 
water, it pours the cocoa into it, stirs the 
product, pours it into the pot, and sets 
the pot to one side. Jack used to be ready, 
holding up his tray. Now Jack is dead, 
broken and dead — ^broken as a dead thing 
is broken. I did not murder him. He is 
broken, broken, as everjdhing else I have 
made can be broken whenever I wish it. 
Broken, Broken I I must keep on saying 
it out loud. I pick up a chair, lift it high 
and hurl it to the floor again. It breaks. 
I have not murdered it. I have broken it 
and I have every right to do so. 

I looked at myself in the mirror and 
noted that I had become pale and that 
my hands were trembling. 

I shivered and went outside. I felt that 
I must have something to do. I went over 
to the center of the cabin-city, and as I 
passed by them, I saw the great machines 
going to and fro among the fields, sure 
and quiet in their working. They came 
up, laden high with the reaped and bun- 
dled grain from the fields, piled the 
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slieaves in beautifully arranged pyramids, 
and turned back again to work on another 
strip of grouml. The air was filled'with 
a fine humming sound. Everything was 
working after the model, exact to the min- 
ute. Then the gripping machine arrived; 
it knew which sheaves had been laid there 
yesterday and were therefore dry enough 
for the next step; it tossed them into a 
carrying-basket which bore them to the 
long tube that in turn carried them to 
the threshing-floor. Naturally, the grip- 
per did not know what sheaves to take, 
but the clockwork had arranged that the 
gripper should come to the precise spot 
where the reaper had left the product of 
its previous day’s labors. Therefore, it 
had to take these particular sheaves. It 
could do nothing else, and yet it seemed 
almost as though it stood waiting a mo- 
ment to decide which pile of sheaves it 
should take from, before it went to 
work. 

In huge mountains, the dried straw was 
piling up on one side, while on the other 
the golden stream of grain flowed cease- 
lessly from its tube. 

And yet it was all so stupid. Dr. Hell- 
muth was a better man than I ever would 
be. 

If he had not succeeded, with the use 
of his refined poisons and by the clever 
handling of the high-tension lines, in get- 
ting rid of the animal life within the col- 
ony, what a rat’s paradise this place would 
be ! What a mouse’s paradise ! And think 
of the number of rabbits we would have 
here ! And wait — was there something 
there? It seemed to me that something 
moved and heaved beneath the pile of yel- 
low grain. I sprang to it, the fine grains 
shifting and rolling beneath me, really as 
they would in some gigantic sand-dune. I 
shifted them here and there by handfuls, 
but there was nothing, only the movement 
of the grains themselves. No — we had 
gotten rid of the animals in this place; 
they were all dead that the plants might 
live. The night - rain had dampened the 
great pile of grain and now the sun was 
shining on it; it had begun to germinate 
a trifle, and the pushing, in that huge 



mountain of grain, had become visible; 
that was all. 

All I had to do was throw a certain 
lever and the seeding machine would come 
for this germinating grain and plant it. 

Everything was already thought out in 
advance. I saw El Diligente slowly mak- 
ing his way along past the rest of the 
machines. He had rested for weeks, since 
we had not yet made ready the great west 
field, but he was due to start in work in 
earnest this spring. I got out my note- 
book. February 10 was the date for El 
Diligente to go to work in the great west 
field, preparing it for culture, and on Feb- 
ruary 13, seed-machine No. 17 should 
follow him, bestrewing the place with 
germinating grain. 

No, I was unnecessary. The plan that 
Kruger finally worked out, Janke had al- 
ready worked into the clockwork, under 
my directions. This morning the gang- 
plow had automatically gone to work; on 
the 13th the seeding machine would auto- 
matically follow it down the line of fields. 

• I went over to the tobacco plantation. 

How wonderfully erect and fine the 
coffee plants stood up. Here it was com- 
fortable even in the sun, for the rain ma- 
chines were going to and fro spraying 
their thin cloud of moisture. I came to 
examine one of the plants and here at 
last I saw something in which improve- 
ment could be worked. The pickers ran 
too hurriedly over the plants and missed 
many of the ripe fruits. Nevertheless, 
those that they gathered made up a crop 
that would be considered remarkable any- 
where else. Farther along I found myself 
among the very young plants. Here the 
sun burned more fiercely. I looked at the 
clock and then the thermometer, noting 
how the sun touched the quicksilver which 
only a moment before had been in shadow. 
As the quicksilver attained a previously 
determined degree, a contact was auto- 
matically closed and the protective awn- 
ings made out of our old sails auto- 
matically rolled out to shade the tender 
young plants. It was a shame there was 
so little of that awning, though it was 
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iK)t beyond the power of man to invent 
a machine that would make more from 
products already on the farm. 

I went into the cocoa-mill. Everything 
went on about me as busily as in a big 
mill of this kind in Europe. I was alone, 
and yet all went smoothly. 

Once more I was dead tired when I 
reached my room and stopped to eat a 
couple of mouthfuls. That is what sad- 
dens the most melancholy of all tasks — ^to 
prepare food for oneself and then eat it 
all alone. 

Then I sat down again and began to 
think. Before me I spread out the big 
map of Yucatan. After all, that little 
place outside, in spite of what I had done 
with it, was only a test-field — nothing at 
all, nothing. Why was I wasting so much 
time here with so much that I could do 
in a bigger sphere? 

February 12 

I am wearier than ever before and my 
eyes hurt and are bloodshot, but I am 
ready. I must go to Merida, or better 
yet, go to Mexico City. This senseless, 
stupid war! Instead of first bringing 
peoples together — but there’s no use talk- 
ing like that ! I will buy or lease the whole 
of Yucatan and the whole of the Peten 
district as well. Of what use is it to 
Guatemala ? In the same way that I have 
done with my little farm here, I wnll place 
the whole vast territory under mechanical 
culture. What have I done here? — taken 
a little more than a square kilometer and 
made it fertile, drawing from it a mighty 
crop. According to the maps that I have 
here, according to the plans I have drawn 
up, there are at least two hundred thou- 
sand square kilometers of land in Yucatan 
and Peten that can be similarly treated. 
The central for the whole thing would be 
in the middle, probably at Valladolid. I 
don’t know the exact spot where it would 
be set up. Harbors, one at Merida, one at 
Campeche, there are in the district al- 
ready. The Usumarinto River will be 
filled with steamers, and all its affluents 
will be turned into canals. A system of 
railroads will be running through the 
whole, and better, and there will be more 



comfortable harbors on the east coast of 
Yucatan. 

It would cost billions, but the profits 
would be millions of billions. 

Millions of billions! And if a couple 
of canals were once built and the ma- 
chines set up — a man could sit anywhere, 
say in Mexico or San Francisco, and 
throw a switch. The machines would roll, 
plough, scatter the seed, harvest the crops, 
and mill them into the finished product 
while one single man sat there controll- 
ing the whole affair. That will be all ex- 
cept for a few traveling engineer inspec- 
tors who go here and there to keep things 
in order. The rivers will furnish plenty 
of power and the rivers themselves will 
carry the automatically loaded ships to 
the sea. They will be themselves canalized 
to straight lines. They will be served by 
equally straight canal-lines. There will be 
perfectly straight railroads — no, wait, 
nothing but electrical lines. The whole 
land can be leveled out, also by ma- 
chinery. The mountains will fill the val- 
leys and the woods will be left in position 
right to the edge of the flat country, thus 
keeping the climate even and unaltered. 
Two hundred thousand square kilometers 
will be in one single gigantic field — no 
cities — no useless men, no one but the 
chief engineer at the central, which will 
be where Valladolid is now, and the great 
overseer of the whole, who can be in Mex- 
ico or Hamburg or New York. They will 
take care of the whole thing, and the only 
cities necessary will be at the very coast- 
line. There at the points where the in- 
land shipping transfers its cargoes to the 
high-sea ships will have to be men, be- 
cause we have not yet reached the stage 
of being able to handle high-sea ships 
electrically and automatically. 

A whole mighty land will be populated 
only by machines, machines that will 
never strike nor shirk their work. Ma- 
chines — 

My head burns. I must get outside — 
must rest. I must see my machines — I — 

This is added after noon. I lay uncon- 
scious for six hours at the edge of the 
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Ix)wer-house. I climbed up the rocks and 
must have fainted there. 

I have no more strength — wine ! Wine 
is the only thing that I have been living 
on for days, nothing but wine and dried 
meat. 

February 13 

I spent the night outdoors. I went in- 
side — then out again. I don’t know why 
— I’m afraid of myself. Jack grins at 
me, and I somehow haven’t the courage 
to destroy his corpse. Machines! Ma- 
chines from here to Valladolid. Bigger 
machines! But I need help — help! It’s 
quiet around me now, but — ^I can’t bear 
to hear the noise any more. If the siren 
would only not blow for once! 

I am not master of myself^ no longer 
master of myse^. Everything swims 
around me when I go into the kitchen. 
The cocoa cooks silently ; cooks, is poured 
out and then cooks once more, inexhaust- 
ibly. I have forgotten how one manages 
the lever that would shut the stuff off. 
The boiling water flows out on the floor. 
I dare not go into the kitchen any more. 
It seems that the machines are laughing 
at me there. 

“Now I’m going to cook more and 
more! I’m going to cook as much as I 
like. Why did you make me? Here I am, 
you manlike dwarf ; here I am, and mas- 
ter of everything, in spite of you!’’ 

• I rushed back into my own room. Out- 
side it was raining. And now that in- 
fernal siren is going to blow again. I 
would disconnect it, but I can’t. I’m tired, 
and I don’t feel equal to the climb. 

There it goes now, as though it were 
laughing — as though it were laughing at 
me! And it has good reason; it’s really 
stronger than I am ; it will last long after 
I’m gone. But it’s wrong if it thinks that. 
I will get up. I can still — I dash to the 
model table and strike it a blow — how 
the machines run about like ants. Look 
how the model of Senor flies into the air ! 
The model of the water-machine smashes 
with a grinding crash. I’ll show them. I’ll 
beat them yet, these machines. 

I woke up to find it clear daylight 



again, after this. Within me there was 
a feeling of perfect quiet and peace. It 
was still around me — still as the grave. 
It was necessary still, for I, the master 
of all, had spoken, had smashed the con- 
trol table that actuated the whole vast 
mechanism. 

I bounded up. Something rustled and 
rushed outside. I sprang up and hurried 
to the door. I felt that my senses were 
reeling. Outside there that murmur, that 
was the whirr of wheels and the clashing 
of gears — and some giant great shape 
moved slowly in my direction. And as 
it arrived before the door, it whistled, a 
shrill, detestable whistle. 

It was Prinz, the great water - tower 
machine. 

How could that be? It is revolution. 
Revolution among the machines! 

“Stop! Stop!’’ 

I raced after the giant. 

“Stop! I am your master. I order it!’’ 
He went on slowly, right past me, with- 
out paying the slightest attention. 

"Do you want to strike me dead the 
way you killed Schirrmacher ?’^ 

His iron arm, with the copper kettles 
at the end of it, lifted, that same arm 
with which he had once pushed me aside 
— I caught the gleam of pride and 
strength in his electrical eye — he will kill 
me. “Help! Help!’’ I cried. 

I ran wherever my feet carried me, ran 
to the veranda, crawled under it on hands 
and knees and lay there with fast beating 
heart. He went past. He went quietly 
past. Wiping my forehead, I got up and 
staggered on — and found myself facing 
my greatest, my tallest child — Senor. He 
pushed me aside gently from his path, by 
means of his protective net — pushed me, 
really like a child. 

I ran after him, pulled at something 
and heard him shrill out in his high loud 
voice, something or other. Had I pulled 
the signal-cord? 

No! He did it himself, he shrieked, 
shouted, and waved aloft his metal arms. 
He wanted to murder me. I’ll go after 
him. I went after him, but he laughed 
and went on before me. Yes, he laughed, 
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laughed aloud and raced on ahead of me 
with all his gears rattling. I crawled along 
the street, trying to get back to my house. 
Everywhere the iron giants were all about 
me. Everywhere they are chasing me, 
hunting for me, gripping for me with 
their iron arms, trying to make me their 
prisoner, the last living being in the col- 
ony. 

At last I reached my room and sat 
down in the chair. My tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth. Wine! I must 
have wine! I downed the last bottle and 
threw it down somewhere, then I .bent 
feverishly over my book. I know now 
that I am going to die and I must leave 
some record of these traitor machines. 
They are going to strike me down sooner 
or later. They are conspiring with each 
other at this very moment and they will 
try to storm the house within the next 
few hours. Their eyes glow, their whis- 
tles blow, their moving parts clack. I 
must write rapidly to leave this record — 
today, February 13, three o’clock in the 
afternoon, began the revolution of the 
machines against mankind. 

They’re coming. There they are. al- 
ready hammering at the door. I can see 
them lifting their arms. All the tracks 
•lead directly to one point, and at that point 
1 am sitting, writing — 

I must get away from here. I’m burn- 
ing. I mustn’t die yet with so much to 
do. They are my own creations. Listen to 
them laughing out there. I’m going. Prinz 
is there. Prinz wants to kill me — it was 
no use for me to try to do anything with 
Senor. He’ll be the ruler of this place 
yet instead of me. Or am I going in- 
sane? Ach, Lena, Lena! 

* * * 

The daybook of Wenzel Aporius ended 
on this note. The last page, which I had 
glanced at already when I first opened 
the book, lay before me again. Shocked 
and shuddering, I laid the book down. 
Lena was crying. 

“He is dead.’’ 

■ “Listen, let’s reckon back a little, Lena. 
He wrote these last words on the thir- 



teenth of February, and today is the 
twenty - seventh. That’s only fourteen 
days.’’ 

“How do you know that it’s not a year 
and fourteen days, or two years and four- 
teen days ?’’ she asked bitterly. 

“If that were the case, the jungle would 
long since have mastered even these ma- 
chines ; moreover, it was only the third of 
February when your father’s last partners 
left him. It seems altogether impossible 
that all of them should have failed to 
come through; there were too many of 
them who had been with the doctor on 
the first trip to Valladolid. We left Mex- 
ico City on the eighth, and the men left 
the farm on the third. If we had arrived 
in Valladolid on the tenth or eleventh, 
as we had planned originally, it is quite 
likely that we would have met them.” 

Lena gave a sad smile. 

“You see, our luck is not always with 
us.” 

“And perhaps it is, after all. You want 
to remember that if the men got delayed 
on the road for a day or two, it is quite 
likely that we would liave been in Ha- 
vana or on the steamer on our way to 
Europe — ” 

“All the same, we’re too late.” 

I spoke seriously. 

“By no means too late, Lena, for it is 
by, no means certain that we will not find 
your father living. He can very easily be 
somewhere about the place, and even if 
he has eaten nothing for fourteen days, 
that’s a fast that people have lived 
through before and survived quite well. 
And if it should be as you persist in think- 
ing that your father is dead, or that he 
has gone insane — his work is still alive 
and this work belongs to you. It is a 
noble inheritance, and more — it is a duty 
laid on you to keep it up. I think that 
in the worst possible case, it is a dictate 
of fate that you, his daughter and heiress, 
should have come to this farm before any 
other got here.” 

• She gazed at me. 

“You are right, my dear friend,” she 
said slowly. 
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“Thai let’s rest here for a few hours 
yet. Let’s get a little sleep if we can, be- 
cause tomorrow we’re going to need all 
the strength we can muster.” 

It was already midnight Lena stood 
up and nodded. 

"My dear friend, what would I do if 
I didn’t have you with me ?” 

I took her by the hand. 

"Lena„ I hope with all my heart that 
your father is still alive. I hope it not 
only for your sake, but because I hope 
so for my own as well.” 

“You don’t know him, at all.” 

"Lena, when you are installed as the 
owner of this farm — I’m only a poor en- 
gineer — I hope your father is stills — ” 
She looked at me with a long, deep 
glance, then pressed my hand. 

“I hope so too, but — you won’t leave 
me, will you ?” 

"Lena!” 

I would have put my arm around her, 
but at that moment both our glances fell 
on the broken head of Jack. Lena shiv- 
ered. The fear of what we had read in the 
daybook rose up between us again. 

“Not today — ^please — ” 

I kissed her hand, and she went into her 
father’s bedroom while I prepared myself 
to sleep on one of the long couches. 

CHAPTER X 
Wenzel Aporius 

• When the siren blew and the work 
started again, I was already afoot. I 
had waited only for the sound of the 
nightly thunderstorm, and knowing that 
Lena would go into the kitchen the first 
thing to get us some breakfast, I had 
already placed a kettle on the electric 
stove. 

“I have a small errand to do. I’ll be 
back right away.” 

There was something unusual that had 
occurred to me as I lay on the couch on 
the veranda and I wanted to follow up the 
trail without saying anything to Lena 
first. 

I went out to the little pavilion that 
stood near the big power-house. Accord- 



ing to the daybook, tliat was where En- 
gineer Kruger had lived. I opened the 
door, put the light on, and then closed it be- 
hind me so as not to be suddenly inter- 
rupted. I began to search both the living 
room and the tiny sleeping room that lay 
at one side, with some care. First I opened 
up the big log-book which we had dis- 
covered there and from which we had first 
learned that the Prinr; Christian had in- 
deed. stranded on this coast. This time I 
read, what I had not noticed before, the 
name and signature — “Fritz Kruger, 
Chief Engineer.” Therefore, I must have 
the right place. At first, there was nothing 
more, no note or sera}) of paper. There 
were only a couple of old coats hanging 
on a hook in the bedroom. I did not under- 
stand why he liad not taken them with 
him in his flight. I went through the poc- 
kets carefully; in one of them my fingers 
touched something that felt like paper. I 
drew it out and saw that I was holding a 
letter. 

“German Consulate at Havana 

“Your letter has reached us through 
Merida, and your news about the salva- 
tion and the remarkable achievements of 
the German inventor Wenzel Aporius and 
his partners, as well as the sad tidings of 
the insanity of the great inventor, as well 
as the flight of most of the crew, and the 
fact that you have taken charge of the 
whole farm, have awakened our greatest 
interest. Before we can pass the news 
along to Germany and confirm you in the 
possession of the farm to which you have 
fallen heir, I believe tliat a per.sonal inter- 
view will be necessary. We are sending 
you a good steamer, and we beg you to 
come to Havana, together with as many 
men of your company as can be spared 
from the farm.” 

The letter was dated F'ebruary 2. The 
thought that had occurred to me in the 
light of what I had read in the daybook 
was correct, then. Kruger was the man 
who was at the bottom of the sudden 
desire on the part of the men to get away 
from here. He must have raised the tu- 
mult himself, the better to gain possession 
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of the farm and all it contairaed. After 
that he had persuaded Aporius to make 
the will.. Very Kkely he had given the men 
who left the farm the letter to send to 
Havana, since that was the point from 
which a ship could most easily and swift- 
ly be sent to the coast. Very likely the 
steamer had come; Kruger, through his 
control of the men who stayed with him, 
had kept a watoh on the coast and had 
been notified immediately. But how was 
it that he had not yet returned? 

I stuck the letter into my pocket and 
went back to the house where Lena had 
breakfast all ready and waited for me 
with a questioning glance. 

“Unfortunately,. I have found no trace 
of your father. I was looking for some- 
thing else.”' 

“What?” 

I handed her the letter. 

“The thought occurred to me, too, 
but—” 

"You see how well luck has cared for 
us, after all,” I said. 

“In any case, we ought to go down to 
the shore and watch.” 

“Only in case that we establish it for 
certain that your father is not here any- 
where. If anyone comes from Havana, 
there will certainly be a -German official 
with them, and therefore we need not 
fear violence. But, in any case, you must 
take good care of that precious daybook 
of your fathes’s and I think it would be a 
good idea also if you held onto the codicil 
to his will that we found.” 

“You take it. When we find your father, 
you can give it to him yourself.” 

I felt how much pain it gave her to 
talk about the will. 

We breakfasted, compelling ourselves 
to eat well, since we must save all our 
strength for the task that lay before us. 

“We must go into the power-house and 
see whether we can find the lever that 
stops the work,” I said. 

“Stop my father’s work?” 

“No, Lena, not to stop it for good, but 
to keep it from breaking itself to pieces. 



Look,, last night one more of the small 
machines broke down.” 

“You are right.” 

We went into the big machine house. 
Around us on the outside, we could hear 
the thunder of the great reapers. I poked 
around till I discovered a control board 
with a series of Ie\’ers. 

“Lena, you had better go outside. I 
don’t know what these levers will* do.” 
I tried to pull back the first one. It re- 
sisted my efforts for a time, then sud- 
denly gave. I had found the right one, 
for as I pulled it back, everything slowly 
clattered to stillness outside. The wonder- 
farm that Wenzel Aporius had invented 
was dead ! Only the power-house and the 
electrical connections that gave it birth 
continued to work in the accustomed 
manner. 

• Once more we stood under the long 
tangle of wires that coursed overhead. 
Everything was silent. It was like a 
weight, tlus sudden and complete still- 
ness. Lena did not look at me, but we went 
together in the same direction, almost by 
instinct — toward the graveyard. 

It lay under the shadow of thick-bloom- 
ing oranges and low pineapple bushes, a 
pleasant, quiet place, filled with the ed&r 
of rich fruits — only there were no birds 
and no butterflies among the blossoms. 

Behind it lay, in long rows,, grave after 
grave — carefully tended, with blocraiing 
plants growing above them and a heavy 
concrete walk between so that the push- 
ing vegetation should not engulf every- 
thing. On each grave was a simple stone, 
and on each stone only a name. 

How well we knew most of these names 
already — Chief Engineer Janke, Dr. Hell- 
muth, the physician — all those of whom 
the daybook had spoken. At the endi was 
a grave without any stone, the earth on 
it tumbled, and with only a few pushing 
plants beginning to grow. 

That must be the grave in. which 
Wenzel Aporius had placed his last ser- 
vant and helper. Near by it was the be- 
ginning of another and beside it a spade 
was visible amid the tall grass. 
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“You see, the grave is not finished." 

She wept. 

“Who was there to bury him ? He is 
dead and he has not 'even a grave. He 
just sank down somewhere and his bones 
are bleaching in the sun. We must not 
go until we have found them.” 

“Certainly not, Lena.” 

Even in the graveyard there was 
nothing. I had had the idea that he might 
have taken refuge there somewhere. Or 
perhaps he had somehow ended his own 
life there. He might have jumped off the 
rocks in his frenzy — or had he leaped into 
the river and been borne away? 

We left the graveyard by another route 
— to cover all the chances. Now we found 
a path before us. It was a real street, made 
out of well-placed concrete and with a 
single track running down the center. It 
must be the way to the sea! We were at 
the beginning of the road and there stood 
a little vehicle, like those I had so often 
seen in Panama. Small, low-placed wheels, 
it had, with a simple seat and a small 
electric motor. Farther on there was an- 
other, and another, and another, four al- 
together. 1 looked them over, and of the 
four found one that seemed in good work- 
ing order. We climbed in, with Lena in- 
quiring : 

“What good will it do us to go down 
there ?” 

“He might have gone there as well as 
any other place to get away from the noise 
of the machines. I'hat was the place where 
he first came to land.” 

It was all so fantastic. The stillness of 
death lay around us; we slid through a 
long belt of steppe country that did not 
seem to have been, as yet, brought under 
cultivation. And through this wilderness, 
in which we were the only living beings, 
we slid along in an electric automobile! 
We went slowly, for the track was so 
covered with dust that it was hardly visi- 
ble in places, and the accumulator was not 
very pow'erful. 

It seemed hours that we went along, 
and above us the sun of the tropics beat 
down mercilessly. And then along the 
horizon there appeared a faint blue streak. 



That would be the sea. The coast was bald 
and rocky, and there was nothing moving 
on the wide, endless flatness of the water 
before us. 

When came a ship here for the last 
time? 

We came to a sudden stop to find our 
vehicle useless for further progress. The 
street was torn up here for a stretch, the 
track bent. Our auto ran into a stone 
and was rendered useless either to go 
forward or back. Since its speed was not 
great, the shock was insufficient to cause 
any serious damage or to throw us from 
the seat. We got out and saw that two 
deep furrows crossed the concrete, smash- 
ing it in and breaking the evenness of the 
way. It looked as though a gigantic plow 
had passed this way, crashing right 
through the concrete and the track on 
which our auto had rolled, then passed on- 
ward in the direction of the sea. 

But we had not much farther to go, 
for in the foreground of our vision we 
saw a little house. It was four-cornered 
and constructed either of stone or con- 
crete — a kind of watch-house on the 
shore. 

“Look there, Lena.” 

The giant gang-plow, for such it was 
that had broken the street, had gone right 
on, as though under its own volition, and 
had smashed into the stone wall of the 
watch-house with all its strength and there 
gone to pieces. The arms of the giant 
must have beat against the stone wall with 
all their strength before the machine had 
come to rest, for one side of the wall was 
all smashed inward. I went up to the house 
and discovered that it was only a kind 
of storage house, windowless on the land 
side and with the only door facing the 
ocean. 

There was nothing on that side either, 
a couple of planks that led down to the 
water’s edge, and down below them the 
little sea-waves rolling slowly and lazily 
upon the white beach. 

• Lena had sunk down on a stone at the 

edge of the broken wall and was crying 
again. I could understand her feelings. 
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The sight of this lonely coast and the cer- 
tainty that here, too, there was no trace 
of her father to be found, must have 
weighed heavily on her nerves. I sat down 
beside her, held her hand without speak- 
ing, and sought in vain for some words 
of comfort. 

We might easily spend months before 
we found Wenzel Aporius. And when we 
found him, what then? How could we 
ourselves be able to get away from here? 
Should we wait till help came? Should 
we attempt the way through the jungle 
to Valladolid ? — or should we set the ma- 
chines going again and stay? 

That would only be to see the work 
go to pieces, bit by bit. 

Both of us were exhausted by the heat 
and by our own despair — Lena for despair 
over her father, and I, over Lena. Sud- 
denly I sprang to my feet, a thrill going 
tlirough me. 

“Lena, did you hear anything?” 

She stood upright and stared at the 
tower with wild eyes. 

“There! Inside!” 

Inside the old wall somewhere I had 
heard something — like a sigh, a faint 
whimpering. Perhaps it was only some 
animal or a piece of mortar loosening it- 
self from the masonry. 

We listened, but the sound was not 
repeated. 

“We must get in there.” 

We looked around. Before the entrance 
it had made lay the giant gang-plow, bar- 
ring the way. To get it out of the road 
would have taken a gang of workmen a 
week. The wall itself was solid all around, 
and we had no tools. Where could we get 
something that would break through the 
stones? The nearest place would be the 
house itself. And then again, I thought I 
heard that faint sound inside. 

“Father ! Father !” 

No answer. 

“Don’t be too hasty, Lena. We might 
be only running into another disappoint- 
ment.” 

I began to clamber among the broken 
ironwork of the gang-plow. The iron of 
the machine was glowing hot with the 



noonday sun and burned my hands where 
I touched it. But I succeeded in hauling 
myself to the roof of the storehouse. The 
whole four-cornered building had been 
battered in by the machine, and even the 
roof was weakened by its blows. 

“Get out of the way. I’m going to try 
to get another piece loose.” 

I threw my weight against one of the 
corners, and almost went down with it 
myself, but at least a big hunk broke loose 
and there was a practicable, though nar- 
row, opening left. I tried to look down 
inside. It was a four-cornered room in- 
side, perhaps eight or nine feet square. It 
was altogether dark within and, for the 
most part, the building seemed filled with 
packages of various things. In the dark- 
ness I could make out no details. 

“Hello ! Is anyone inside there ?” 

I cried out again, and this time it 
seemed that I heard a faint sighing for 
answer. 

“Lena, there’s someone in here.” 

“My father?” 

“I must get down.” 

“How are you going to do it?” 

“I don’t know, but I’ll try.” 

I could accomplish nothing without 
help and tried to get Lena up to me. The 
roof was about six or seven feet higli, 
and her excitement gave her strength. 
With the aid of an outstretched hand, she 
clambered up the plow and then onto the 
roof. 

“Father I Father !” 

From beneath us somewhere, there 
came a vague, whining sound. 

“It’s he! He’s there! He’s alive!” 

My eyes had become a little used to 
the darkness, and I could make out that 
close beside the broken door of the build- 
ing there lay a figure. 

“I’m going to jump down.” 

I was in luck. Now for the first time 
I remembered my matches. I ripped loose 
a splinter of wood, lit it, and in the un- 
certain shimmer that it yielded saw that 
I was in a neatly arranged storehouse, 
filled with sacks of something or other, 
and that on the sacks a man lay stretched 
at his full length. 
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“Mr. Aporius! Wenzel Aporius!" 

There was a gentle sigh and a convul- 
sive movement. 

Was he dying in that very moment? I 
snatched from my podcet the whiskey 
flask I had there, in which a few drops 
still remained. In the flickering light of 
the splinter of wood, I forced the neck 
l)etween his teeth. He shivered. I pressed 
my ear against his breast and listened for 
the beat of the heart. It was beating in- 
deed, but feebly and lightly. 

Once more I looked around me. My 
splinter went out, but not before my eye 
had lighted on a pick and a couple of 
spades. 

Lena lay on the roof above staring 
down into the hole. 

“Well?” 

“He’s here all right and alive.” 

“I must come down to him.” 

“Take it easy, Lena. Try to catch hold 
of this pick that I’m going to throw up.” 

It worked, and she pulled up part of 
the wire that I had attached. 

“Now try to fasten it somewhere 
above. It will be impossible for me to get 
him up alone.” 

I clambered up with the aid of the wire. 
Lena was quiet and confident as always 
when there was something definite to be 
done. 

“I think it would be best if I lowered 
you down to him, and you stayed there 
with him while I take this pick and try 
to make an opening in the wall.” 

♦ She looked at me with eyes full of 
gratitude. Since she was certain that 
lier father was alive, she was also certain 
that we would be able to save him. 

“How can I get down?” 

She gazed down into the depths. 
Naturally, it would be impossible for her 
to jump down. I put the wire around her 
slioulders. 

“Be careful down there. There are so 
many pieces of glass about that it’s a won- 
der I didn’t cut myself all to pieces.” 

“Glass—” 

“Some kind of a storehouse that your 



father was doubtless visiting when the 
accident occurred.” 

Down below the siek man began to 
moan. 

“Quickly! Quickly!” 

Lena grabbed the edge of the masonry 
and I lowered her slowly. She was so 
light that she scarcely made a burden on 
my arms. I could not give her my matches, 
having forgotten to hand them to her in 
the beginning, but a little light sifted in 
from above. 

“Be careful. Oh, be careful.” 

“Father, my dear father.” 

I had no time to stay there and watch 
what went on at that strange meeting 
between father and daughter, but threw 
down the pick and clambered after it to 
the earth. Then I took a look at the wall. 
Naturally it was made not of carefully 
hewn stones, but of loose rocks that had 
been gathered along the seashore and 
cemented together with mortar. When 1 
got some of the debris out of the road, I 
saw two or three bottles that had once 
held preserved meat, and some wine- 
bottles, doubtless thrown from the build- 
ing by Aporius himself. 

I tried to find a likely spot for attack 
along the edge of the wall. Any effort to 
get the ruins of the machine out of the 
way would have been the merest foolish- 
ness; it lay everywhere, all around the 
thing, embracing it, and even with the 
pick I could do nothing against the steel 
of the machine. 

I gave a couple of stout blows against 
the stonelike mortar and heard them an- 
swered from within by loud groans. It 
was incredibly hot; I threw off some of 
my upper clothes and fell to work 
seriously. Every blow of my pick, no mat- 
ter how slight, was followed by a repeti- 
tion of the groaning sound within the 
building. After several minutes I had to 
break off with the perspiration running 
down my body in rivulets. Fortunately the 
wall itself provided a tiny spot of shadow. 
I went down to the water’s edge, dipped 
my handkerchief in the sea, and bound it 
around my head before again taking up 
the task. 'The job was long and slow; in a 
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long half hour I had barely begun to make 
an impression. 

I kept at work, however, and suddenly 
was aware that the man within the build- 
ing had come at least partly to his senses, 
for he cried, loud and suddenly : 

“Sefior! Senor! He’s coming!” 

Involuntarily I looked around, and as I 
did so I noted for the first time that the 
battered machine which had run into the 
building bore a name-plate on which the 
name “Senor” was lettered. Lena was 
speaking to the man inside there. I heard 
her begging him to do something and then 
his voice in answer; then Aporius was 
still. But when my pick again drove into 
the wall he cried out again. His voice was 
iQud and wild, filled with a senseless fear. 

“Senor! Help! Why are you chasing 
me like that? What have I ever done to 
you? Am I not your creator? Help! 
Help!” 

“Hurry, please — I need you in here!” 
Lena cried to me. 

I had to keep on ; it was the only pos- 
sibility. But as I toiled away in the glow- 
ing heat, as the man inside shrieked and 
cried and Lena tried in vain to quiet 
him, the end of the story became clear 
to me. 

Aporius, his nerves overstrained by 
loneliness, the companionship of his own 
machines, and the very size of the enorm- 
ous work he had planned with this farm 
as a basis, had fled to get away from it 
all, fled to the border of - the ocean — 
where the machines that now seemed his 
enemies could not get at him. And as he 
raced along the road we had followed, the 
giant plow Senor had been quietly going 
its way to and fro from the center of the 
farm almost to the water’s edge. He must 
have looked around and into his fevered 
brain had come the idea that the giant was 
following him ; he had thrown a stone at 
it or done something that upset the 
mechanism of the machine so that it left 
its appointed track and tore across the 
concrete road, clanking and roaring. 

Aporius saw that he was pursued. He 
ran to the storehouse, tore the door open, 
and took refine inside, just as the giant 



came crashing into the wall behind him 
and brought the wall down about him. 

At last I felt something give. I sprang 
aside so as not to be caught in the collapse 
of the wall. Within there came a wrench- 
ing shriek — no, two of them, one from 
the father and the other from the daugh- 
ter in her pain and anxiety over him. 

The cloud of dust settled, and I saw 
that a big section of the wall, already 
racked by the crash with the machine, 
finally brought down by the blows of my 
pick, had given way, and the bright yel- 
low sun was streaming into the inner 
room. 

• I was exhausted, and for the moment 

could do no more than sit down on the 
broken stones and gasp for breath. The 
perspiration was rolling down my body; 
for the moment, it was all I could do 
merely to breathe. Before my swimming 
eyes a man rushed forth through the hole 
in the wall, a tall man, crying aloud, with 
torn clothes and gray hair, with a wild 
growth of beard and the hands that he 
extended through the hole in the wall all 
bloody. For a moment he stood there, then 
still crying, leaped into the water a few 
yards away. Behind him came Lena, her 
hands also bleeding. Her clothes also were 
torn and seemed to be hanging from her 
in rags. 

“Father!” 

She wanted to follow him, but the effort 
was too much. Danger brought back my 
strength in a rush. I leaped after him — 
he had gone down into the water right at 
the edge, and it was no difficult task to 
reach him and pull him out. I shivered 
under the sudden dash of the cold water 
on my body as I laid him on the beach at 
his length, unconscious,' pale as a dead 
man. Lena hurled herself on him with 
convulsive sobbings. 

And that was how we saved Wenzel 
Aporius. 

I stood up. The unexpected bath had 
somewlrat refreshed me. I went through 
the hole into the storehouse and possessed 
myself of a couple of the sacks, emptying 
their contents, which appeared to be coffee, 
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out on the ground. With the aid of the axe 
and the spades, I managed to fashion a 
kind of primitive tent against the heat of 
the sun, then sat down under it with 
Lena, and we waited silently. I held fast 
to her hand. We had nothing to say ; both 
of us felt that our own senses were held 
liy too thin a grasp. Meanwhile, above us 
tlie sky gradually became darker; from 
somewhere in the distance a thunderstorm 
rolled up and the rain began to pelt down 
upon us, right through the poor roof with 
which we had covered ourselves. The rain 
seemed to do us good, to relieve the ten- 
sion, somehow. I shivered and reached for 
the clothes I had taken off when I went 
to work. Lena had not noticed their re- 
moval, even. Her eyes were filled with 
fear. 

“I had to fight with him so. He wanted 
to beat out his brains against the wall. He 
was sure it was the machine coming after 
him.” 

I felt much quieter and more sure of 
myself, though very sleepy. 

“The worst is over now. We must wait 
here for a little while till we feel stronger 
and then see whether we can’t get him 
back to the house.” 

I stood up. I felt that if I sat there any 
longer, I would surely go to sleep. The 
rain was sending one shiver after another 
through me, moreover, and I feared that 
I would catch cold. I went over to the 
broken wall to examine the contents of 
the building. 

My second examination confirmed the 
result of the first. I was surprised at the 
quantity of food this lonely watchtower 
by the sea held — any quantity of sacks of 
flour, cocoa, and coffee and preserved and 
bottled foods, together with a number of 
bottles that had once held wine, most of 
which, however, were now empty. Prob- 
ably Aporius had arranged that all the 
little pavilions along the borders, as well 
as this one, should be provisioned fully in 
case of sudden danger. There was also, 
among other things, the handcar that had 
been used to bring things from the ship 
up to the point where the center of the 
farm had been established. Lena got to 



her feet and came with me ; when I looked 
at her, she seemed to have aged by years 
in this last half-hmu", and she paid no 
attention to the fact that the clothes over 
her injured shoulders were torn. 

“You’re hurt.” 

“It’s nothing—” 

“I’ll get some water.” 

She smiled painfully. 

“My dear friend, sea water would only 
hurt more. We must get up to the house 
before we go to pieces ourselves, but 
how are we going to get my father up 
there?” 

“Here, the hand-car.” 

I could see that she did not like the 
idea. 

“We’ll have to do it.” 

I could see that she herself was dead 
tired and in pain, but there was a trace 
of her father’s own iron energy in her 
bearing. I managed to work the hand- 
car out of the ruins of the wall, and 
then without regard for their contents, I 
emptied a number of sacks and made a 
kind of bed in the bottom of the vehicle 
with them. Then we returned to Aporius 
who lay pale and still as a dead man, the 
only difference being his labored breath- 
ing. He was asleep ! We got him into the 
car without waking him, and I tried to 
shove it along. 

It was heavy.. We had laid one wheel 
of the hand-car on the track in the road, 
and now w'e began our weary march. 
Weak, with painful nerves, b^ily ex- 
hausted, so was Wenzel Aporius, the 
creator of so many wonderful technical 
inventions, brought back to his wonder- 
ful farm, brought back on a hand-car, 
pushed by his weary daughter and my- 
self, both of us staggering with weakness 
and lack of sleep. 

• We had to stop for rest every few 
yards, it seemed. The short distance 
from the little house to the spot where 
our trolley had broken down at the hole 
in the road seemed to take hours. It was 
fortunate that Aporius did not wake dur- 
ing the trip. 

Then once more w'e had to rest before 
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we had strength enough to try to set the 
electric car again on its rails and repair it. 
I finally succeeded in patching up the 
motor so that it went, although very slow- 
ly and with difficulty. We got Aporius up 
onto the seat and Lena supported him 
there while I sat beside her. 

It went very slowly, and the tears ran 
down Lena’s cheeks, while I myself felt 
on the verge of weeping for exhaustion 
and for the delight of being able to sit 
once more after so much effort. 

It had become dark as we rode along, 
and finally the lights of the farm flamed 
out before us. I brought the motor to a 
halt, and we found ourselves near our 
destination. 

Once more we had to gather all our 
strength. We carried Wenzel Aporius, 
whose exhausted body I might almost 
have carried myself if I had not been so 
fagged out, up onto the veranda and into 
the big dining room of his headquarters. 
While Lena wiped his face gently with 
a damp cloth — he had not even yet opened 
his eyes — I got the ruins of “Jack,” the 
iron serving man, out of the way, so that 
he should not see it the first thing upon 
awakening. , 

I took up the iron head and heaved it 
out to complete ruin on the stones outside. 
No more than Aporius, could I bear to 
look at the painted face with the single 
glassy eye staring at me. Then I rolled 
the metallic corpse into a comer and threw 
a cover over it. 

Next I went into the inventor’s closet 
and, finding there a soft blanket, took it 
into the bathroom that lay next to the 
bedroom. Fortunately, I had not pulled 
the lever that threw off the electric power 
as well as the farm work, and there was 
still plenty of both cold and hot water. I 
prepared a good bath and then went in 
to Lena, who sat beside her father’s bed. 

“He’s asleep now ; let’s let him rest. He 
will be sure to feel better when he comes 
to. I’ll make a warm drink of some kind, 
because we need strengthening nearly as 
much as he does, and if we are to care 
for him, we must think of ourselves, too. 



Go ahead, Lena. I’ve got a warm bath 
ready for you, and you can make use of 
that blanket in there to replace some of 
your torn clothes, for there doesn’t seem 
to be any w'omen’s clothing of any kind 
about.” 

She gazed up at me. Her face was dirty, 
and her hair clung in wisps to her fore- 
head, dampened by the heat and the effort 
she had gone through. I must have looked 
just as bad, or even worse, for that matter. 

She stood still for a moment, then 
threw her arms around my neck. 

“You’re so good to me!” 

And it was at this moment that I kissed 
her for the first time. 

It must have been something like an 
hour after I lay down to rest that I came 
to myself to find that I was lying on a 
lounge with Lena standing over me. She 
looked wonderfully better, her face fresh- 
ened, clean and h^pier, and her hair 
arranged. Her father’s blanket she had 
f^lshioned into a kind of morning gown 
that became her remarkably well, and she 
smiled at me. 

“I have a bath ready for you now, and 
afterwards we’ll have something to eat.” 
“How’s your father?” 

"I got a little of the hot soup into him 
that you started cocking, although you 
almost let it burn while you went to sleep.” 
“Did he recognize you?” 

“He didn’t even open his e)^es, but he’s 
gone to sleep again very quietly and I 
have hopes.” 

I got up, feeling as though my limbs 
were no longer capable of supporting me, 
and staggered out. But life in the tropics 
is a kill or cure proposition. I had spent 
years in the Culebra Cut and my body was 
trained to fatigues and hot weather. On 
my shoulders and back I could feel the 
impress of a considerable case of sunburn, 
but the warm bath did me no end of good, 
and after I had clothed myself with the 
garments from her father’s wardrobe that 
Lena had thoughtfully laid out for me, I 
went into the living room, still tired in- 
deed, but feeling certain that neither of 
us would be sick as a result of our ordeal. 
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Lena had prepared a meal of preserved 
foods. The job was not difficult with the 
aid of the electric stove. But I noted that 
she had laid a place for only one. 
“What about you?” 

“I’m going to eat by Father’s bedside.” 
I ate ravishly, for I found myself sud- 
denly enormously hungry. We had gone 
tlirough this whole day of strains without 
nourishment. Then I lit a cigar and began 
to pace back and forth. I was waiting for 
I.ena to appear again, but I waited in vain. 
Finally I went into the room where 
.'\porius lay. 

• He was sleeping quietly. She had 
washed his face and somehow managed 
to clip his long hair and beard. And while 
he slept so peacefully there, Lena had 
seated herself in one of the big leather 
chairs by his bedside and had gone to 
sleep herself. Her hand reached out to rest 
in that of her father. I stood for a mo- 
ment, looking at them, then silently went 
to the cupboard for a blanket which I 
spread over Lena. 

I went to the door and stepped out onto 
the veranda, closing the door behind me. 
I looked out into the silent, starr)’ night. 
What was the matter with me, I demanded 
of myself. I felt that I should be happy. 

I should be happy, because we had suc- 
ceeded in finding Aporius? — ^that he was 
alive? — that Lena was happy? 

Was there not plenty of reason for me 
to be happy? She had kissed me. 

And yet I was sad. Yesterday it was 
my hand she held, and it was at my side 
she sat. 

I suddenly felt that I had become some- 
how an alien, that someone nearer to her 
than I stood between us. 

A feeling of loneliness crept over me, 
something that I could not get rid of. I 
looked out into the night, over past the 
mighty giants of metal. Had I not every 
reason to be joyful ? There lay the mighty 
work of her father’s hands. It was Wenzel 
Aporius’ work ; it belonged to him, and 
after him, to his daughter. And I myself 
was an engineer — 



But my heart remained sad in spite of 
my own efforts to be reassured. 

I went back into the building and, pick- 
ing out one of the other rooms, lay down 
and was asleep in ten minutes. 

CHAPTER XI 
Waiting 

• When I awoke, the sun was already 

high and bright. I glanced at the clock 
— it was well past eight ! It had been days 
— since we were in Mexico, in fact — 
since I had slept so long. For the first 
time, the siren, which we first heard back 
there in the old Toltec tower, had failed 
to sound. I had turned off the power. 1 
got up and looked around to see Lena 
going softly between her father’s room 
and the kitchen. 

“Well?” 

“He’s still asleep. He did a good deal of 
talking in his sleep during the night, but 
I don’t think he has any fever.” 

“Just think of wdiat he’s gone through! 
He was already overstrained, and then to 
stay there in that storehouse among the 
coffee bags where he had nothing to eat 
but cocoa and raw meat and nothing to 
drink but heavy wines. We ought to be 
glad that — ” 

“He still didn't know me when he 
woke up once.” 

At this moment there was a little sound 
somewhere within, and the door opened. 
Wenzel Aporius, barefooted and with his 
remnants of clothes hanging from him, 
his eyes big and wild, stood in the door- 
way. He stared at us for a moment, then 
leaped toward us, gripping Lena with one 
hand, me with the other. 

“Go away. Go away ! What are you do- 
i^ here ?” 

His eyes went from Lena to me and 
then back again. No trace of recognition 
^as in them. Suddenly he released us and 
ran out on the veranda. With anxious, 
pain-filled eyes, he stared at the machines 
that rested so quietly at the ends of their 
cables. 

“Dead I All dead ! My farm is dead I” 
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He almost shrieked the words, then fell 
to his knees and began to whimper. 

“Quick — hurry — throw the lever — 
start things up again — never mind if 
everything breaks down — ” 

I raced away, toward the power-house 
and threw myself on the lever with all 
my strength. It resisted me as though it 
had rusted into position since the day be- 
fore. But finally it gave. There was a wild 
ivhistling, right over me. The water basin 
had emptied itself during the night, of 
course, and the contact was closed as 
soon as I put the lever over. And with a 
Imrst of sparks from the dynamos, the 
machinery Ijegan to turn once more. It 
was almost as though the machines had 
some resistive force to overcome, as 
though during the one day they had ceased 
to labor, the forces of the jungle had 
reached up and begun to grip them. 

But as I left the power-house, every- 
thing was once more in motion ; tlie plows 
were ploughing, the hammers beat, the 
threshing machinery whirred. When I 
came to the veranda, it was empty once 
again. Lena stood in the doorway of the 
bedroom. Her face was happy again and 
she laid one finger over her mouth. 

She came toward me. 

“When the siren began to blow, he got 
up again, looked at the clock, shook his 
head, and seemed much upset, but when 
the wheels began to turn, and the ma- 
chines started to move past, a light 
seemed to come into his eyes, and he 
turned toward me and said, ‘Lena, my 
daughter.’ 

“He didn’t seem a bit astonished, 
treated it as though I had always been 
with him. He put his arm around me and 
said in a tired voice : 

“ ‘Take me to bed, daughter ; I need 
sleep. You needn’t worry. Everything is 
going along all right.’ 

“Then he let me lead him into the bed- 
room and went to sleep again, like a 
child.’’ 

“It’s no small gain that he knew you. 
Cheer up, Lena.’’ 

There was a movement within and she 
hurried away again. I stood idle, waiting 



for her to return. I wanted to go down 
to the beach again that day. There were 
still many provisions in the watchtower 
by the sea, and something had to be done 
to preserve them against the elements. I 
wanted to say good-bye to Lena before 
leaving, and finally went into her father’s 
bedroom, where I found him resting 
quietly and told Lena what I was going 
to do. 

“Take the electric car. I was going to 
suggest that you go down there anyway. 
It’s possible that you might find something 
else there — some note or something of 
that kind of my father’s. Take a torch and 
plenty of matches with you, now.’’ 

“Can I leave you alone here?’’ 

“I’ll have my father with me,’’ she .said. 
Once more the feeling almost of jeal- 
ousy rose within me. She had hardly 
wished me even a good-morning- today. I 
bent over Aporius to feel his pulse and 
must have awakened him, for his eyes 
came open. Once more his eyes looked 
wild, and he cried out. 

“Go away. What do you want here? 
Get out of here! Lena, protect me. Send 
him away!’’ 

“Please, please, go. The sight of you 
seems to make him so disturbed.” 

I went, and she hardly looked after me. 
It was natural that she should think first 
of her father’s welfare — and yet I was 
annoyed. I gathered up a package of 
matches, some cold meat and other pro- 
visions for the trip, and climbed into the 
car. I had noticed that the battery of one 
of the other machines was filled when 1 
looked over them yesterday, and I took 
this one instead of the one I had chosen 
the day before — comfortably enough, for 
it had a better protection against the sun 
than our vehicle of yesterday, I headed to- 
ward the beach. 

• Everything down there was just as I 
had left it. I looked out across the wa- 
ter. Far away it seemed to me that I could 
make out a ship passing by. It was not 
too far away, but I had no means of mak- 
ing a signal that might attract the vessel. 
And perhaps, after all, it was no ship, 
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but only a low-hung cloud on the surface 
of the water. I had not brought the spy- 
glass with me to make certain. So I gave 
it over, clambered up the partly destroyed 
wall, and tried to set things in order with- 
in. The smashed bottles I heaved out, as 
well as all the other debris I could easily 
lay my hands upon. When I had finished 
the whole job, everything was all right 
again, but I had discovered nothing of 
the slightest interest, although I had been 
hours about my task. It was well past 
noon when I climbed out again and ate 
some of the lunch I had brought. For 
dessert, I drank some of the still unused 
wine, then lay down for a short siesta. 
Waking again, I finished my task by pro- 
tecting the hole as best possible with 
empty sacks. I was in no particular hurry 
— why, indeed, should I be? Back there 
at the house, I certainly was not needed 
— indeed, I was rather in the way. 

After that first glance I had hardly 
looked out to sea again. When I did so 
now, it was with astonishment, for what 
I saw was a small steamship heading 
straight in toward the coast. It was already 
quite near. Now it came to rest, swung 
its flank toward the land; a boat was 
lowered and began to row directly toward 
the spot where I stood. The idea occurred 
to me that the newcomers might be 
enemies — pirates, perhaps. Or it might be 
one of the sailors who had been on the 
farm already — 

I hid myself behind the ruins of the 
watchtower and waited. As the boat came 
to land and the men in it stepped out, 
they might have been ten, but hardly 
twenty paces from me, and I could hear 
every word they spoke. 

The first one to come to land was a 
tall, broad-shouldered man. He had heavy 
hands, accustomed to labor, and from the 
darkness of his face it was obvious that 
life in the tropics was not new to him. 
After him two men in white tropical suits 
leaped ashore, gentlemen with intelligent 
faces — very likely officials of some kind. 
The rest were obviously workmen. 

The first man ashore spoke. 

"Herr Consul, I have the honor of wel- 



coming you to my farm. This is the only 
landing place of the colony, and further 
inland you will find the automatic ma- 
chinery, which I have developed from the 
ideas Wenzel Aporius left and which — ” 
I could hardly hold myself in at the 
sound of these words, but one of the 
others interrupted him. 

“It gives me great pleasure, Mr. Kru- 
ger, to see your work — ” 

Kruger! At the mention of that name 
everything was clear in a flash. Kruger 
was the last of the engineers who had re- 
mained with Aporius. I leaped up, and as 
I did so, saw a flash of astonishment 
across all the faces of the group. 

“Have I the honor to be speaking to 
the German consul?” 

My voice must have been unwontedly 
sharp, for one of the gentlemen in white 
said, rather stiffly: 

“I am the German consul at Havana.” 
I presented myself. 

“You will pardon me, Herr Consul, if 
I remark that chance has played us a cu- 
rious but happy coincidence. I have the 
honor to welcome you here in the name 
of Wenzel Aporius, the inventor and sole 
owner of this colony.” 

The consul, whose name I had not yet 
heard, turned toward Kruger. 

“I thought Mr. Aporius was dead?” 
“When I left this colony — ” 

I interrupted him. 

“When you, Mr. Kruger, left your chief 
here, in spite of your promise, you were 
very likely under the impression that he 
was, a dying man. As luck would have it, 
his daughter is with me and — ” 

“But I thought he died without heirs.” 
Kruger tried to carry things off with 
a high hand. 

“This man is insane.” 

I paid no attention to him. 

“If you, Mr. Consul, will be kind enough 
to come with me, I think that I can demon- 
strate the correctness of the whole story. 
Mr. Aporius’ people have run away from 
him one after another and he is in fact a 
sick man, but if he is unable personally 
to offer you proofs, at least his daughter 
will; in any case, she is his sole heiress 
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as this docunient will show you. When 
we arrive, she will, I am sure, be glad to 
show you his daybook which will give the 
details, not only of the wonderful work 
he has done here, but of the difficulties 
which have finally brought him to a ner- 
vous breakdown.” 

The consul seemed impressed. 

-“Miss Aporius is here, then?” - 
“I myself had the honor of bringing 
her.” 

“Did Miss Aporius know of the 
colony ?” 

“No, but she did not believe that her 
father was dead. I was asked by her 
family to bring her from Mexico to Ger- 
many, and chance, or, if you will, Fate, 
brought us here instead.” 

“Pardon me for not presenting myself ; 
I am Dr. von Soden.” 

The consul had suddenly become very 
gracious. 

“Hey, there !" 

The shout came from the sailors. Kruger 
and his four men were showing an evi- 
dent desire to absent themselves down the 
beach. 

• The consul lifted his revolver — “Halt, 
there, or I shoot!” — and Kruger and 
the four, shrugging their shoulders, came 
back. 

“Take these men back to the ship and 
keep a good guard over them. Now, if 
you will' be good enough — ” 

We climbed into the electric auto, the 
consul, the two men who had accompanied 
him, and myself. As we did so, the consul 
presented them also. 

“Herr Hellermann, my secretary, and 
Dr. Molden.” 

“Yes.” 

“You are a physician? 

"You are doubly welcome, in that case. 
1 fear that Mr. Aporius is a very sick 
man.” 

Lena met us. We went on into Aporius’ 
study, where I produced the daybook and 
the other papers showing the inventor’s 
right to the colony, while he lay nearby 
in an uneasy slumber. 

How lucky Lena was! And at the con- 



clusion of the little ceremony of examin- 
ing the papers, I took the consul and his 
secretary around the farm while the doc- 
tor examined Aporius. 

The ploughs were working; the water- 
machines were spraying their rain. The 
milling machines were turning out their 
quota of flour and the plucking machines 
were gathering the ripe fruit. We climbed 
to the top of the rocks and looked out over 
the country. As far as we could see, there 
was culture and fertility, blooming planta- 
tions. 

The consul stood there lost in his own 
thoughts. 

“Is this not the true future of the 
tropics ?” 

Near us there was a sudden sound of 
the rush of waters. The contact had 
closed, and with a whistling, the work 
suddenly ceased. It was the end of day! 

I explained the system on which the 
automatic alarm-clock of the whistle 
worked. Everyone was silent as we went 
down again into the glow of the electric 
lights. The doctor approached us as we 
came down. 

“Well?” 

“I really can’t give any verdict. It is 
possible that nature will come to his aid, 
possible also that he W'ill simply pass out. 
I have advised Miss Aporius to take him 
to Jamaica at once on our steamer, where 
the mild climate and the fact of being 
among human habitations will do him 
much good.” 

"And the farm?” 

He shrugged. 

The doctor had given him a sedative; 
he slept and Lena was acting as hostess. 
How pretty she was as she arranged 
things, and how lucky her fate had been I 
Fortunately, the headquarters building 
contained an amplitude of beds and sepa- 
rate rooms ; the consul and the doctor re- 
tired early, leaving the secretary to go 
down to the ship and get in touch with the 
outer world by radio. Of course I had to 
take him down in the car and it was 
already late at night when we returned. I 
was sad, although I should have felt jubi- 
lant for Lena’s sake — but I could think of 
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nothing but the fact that now, for the first 
time, I would have to seek my bed with- 
out saying “good night” to her. I climbed 
up the veranda stairs, to find Lena stand- 
ing there. 

“Are you still up?” 

She looked at me with a quick, penetrat- 
ing glance. She must have felt the long- 
ing in my tone, but she spoke simply. 

“Don’t you want to take a little walk 
before retiring?” 

We walked along under the silent palm 
trees, through which the electric lights 
filtered down. 

“The doctor told me that my father will 
have to be taken to Jamaica for his 
health.” 

“I know it.” 

“We will be leaving in the morning.” 
I merely nodded. 

“Do you want to do something for 
me?” 

“What, Lena?” 

“Do you want to take charge of the 
farm until father is all right again? The 
consul has already telegraphed for help, 
including more engineers.” 

“Lena, I don’t think I can do it.” 
“Why not?” 

“Lena, you know I love you — ” 

“No more, please. I can’t think of love 
now. My place is by my father’s side.” 
She laid her hand on my arm. 

“And then?” 

“Who knows what fate will bring us? 
Who knows, if when he has his health 
again — ” 

“Look, Lena, don’t you understand that 
that is why I can’t take charge of the farm 
for you? It would be as though I were 
waiting Tor your father’s death.” 

“No, no—” 

“But it would. When will the people 
come ?” 

“We’ll know in the morning. The con- 
sul told me that there was in Havana an 
engineer who used to be one of my 
father’s assistants — ” 

“You won’t do it?” 

“Let him take over, then.” 

. “I can’t. I want everything or nothing.” 



“No, dear friend, please try to under- 
stand me.” 

“I do understand, Lena. Your place is 
beside your father.” 

“You are angry?” 

“No, but I understand.” 

She looked at me steadily for a mo- 
ment, with a little smile on her lips. 

“Lena, don’t forget me. I’ll be waiting 
for you.” 

I strode away from her with quick, 
hurried strides. 

We remained three days more on the 
farm. The consul and his men gathered 
around Aporius while the doctor cared for 
his body, but he had not yet returned to 
full consciousness of what was passing. 
Only his daughter could really keep him 
quiet and comfortable, though he did not 
mind the others. 

But he never could bear the sight of 
me. Was it that he took me for someone 
else, or was this hate instinctive, a feeling 
that rose in him because h? somehow 
knew that I loved Lena? 

Therefore I had to keep away from 
him, and even Lena I saw but seldom ; yet 
I had to remain till the ship left. 

On the afternoon of the second day, 
another ship arrived with workmen and 
the engineer who would have charge of 
the farm. I showed him around the place 
and wondered myself how in so short a 
space of time I had learned all the details 
of the work. 

Then we left. The journey to Havana 
was short and Lena spent it all with her 
father. 

I saw her only for a moment, as they 
were carrying her father’s stretcher 
aboard the other ship that was to take 
him to Jamaica. She reached out her hand 
to me, and there were a few tears in her 
eyes. 

“Good bye, dear friend.” 

“Good bye, Lena.” 

Will I ever see her again, I wonder? 
When will the hour come when I dare 
meet her? — Lena, and the wonderful 
farm of Wenzel Aporius? 



THE END 
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IN CAVERNS BELOW 



By Stanton A. Coblents 

(Condnued from page 1183) 



wonder, therefore, that the patience of 
Dictator Thuno Flatum finally weakened, 
and that, with his permission, I left the 
hall in the company of Professor Tan 
Trum, to be launched by him into a new 
and unpredictably strange career. 



(The action of the story has not really 
begun at all yet, and in the following 
chapters, we find a strange and amazing 
reunion of the two surface men — filled 
•with unexpected and surprising incidents 
at every turn. Do not miss it, at all costs I ) 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Tett Yourself by This Questionnoire 

1. Give a definition of the word “weight." (See Page 1169) 

2. Does a pound weigh the same all over the earth? (See Page 1169) 

3. What is the smallMt particle of matter called? (.See Page 1169) 

4. Is Nevada in the earthquake belt? (See Page 1164) 

6. What is Sir James Jeans’ theory of the end of the universe? (See Page 1187) 

6. Give the definition of a “breach of etiquette." (See Page 1191) 

7. Name a few animals that are white in the winter and black in the summer. (See Page 1212) 

8. What is melanofie? (See Page 1212) 

9. Does the skin of the negro or the white man contain the most iron? (See Page 1212) 

10. Define the words vitiHgo and leukodermia. (See Page 1264) 
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THE PROPHETIC VOICE by Laurence Manning. As usual, Mr. Manning brings forth 
an entirely new angle to science-fiction. Here is a story that will remain a mystery in your 
mind, even after you have finished it! 



THE LIVING MACHINE by David H. Keller, M. D. This long-awaited story by a 
favorite author is at last slat^ for prompt publication — and you will find that it has 
been well-worth waiting for and up to the standard of a “Kelleryam.” 



THE ELIXIR OF PROGRESS by Philip J. Bartel. You will recall Mr. Bartel as the 
author of “Twenty-Five Centuries Late,” published a few months ago, and that should 
be enough assurance that the present story is A-1 entertainment. 



PYGMALION’S SPECTACLES by Stanley G. Weinbaum. In this case, the name of 
the author is all that needs to be mentioned. His satirical novelettes, “The Worlds of 
IP’ and “The Ideal” will follow this in publication. 

Watch for these storiet in the next few issues, among 
many others by the leading authors in the field, 
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PIGMENTS IS PIGMENTS 

By Mortimer Weisinger 

{Contimed from page 1213 ) 



resources. If you were telling me the 
truth, I would have restored you to 
normal. Now — I know you’ve got an- 
other million.” Raynell’s voke was relent- 
less. “I want that million too.” 

The older man looked at Raynell in 
defeat. “You win again,” he said. “I’m 
licked. Something told me you’d dis- 
covered that I had more money, so I 
prepared another check for you before 
coming here. You can cash it at the bank 
in the morning.” 

Raynell took the extended slip of paper 
and put it into bis pocket. 

“Thanks, Dribhen,” he said. “This is 
mighty white of you.” 

Dribben managed a faint smile at the 
irony of Raynell’s statement. "You’re 
quite a wizard with this serum stuflF, Ray- 
nell,” complimented the former million- 
aire. “There are lots of biologists who are 
familiar with melanosis, which is the pro- 
cess that turned me black. But you were 
the first one to have induced it synthetic- 
ally — even if I was your victim. Now you 
turned me from black into an albino white. 
How did you do it?” 

“It was easier for me to turn you white 
than black. In my own laboratory I iso- 
lated the vims vitiligo, with the aid of 
an extremely fine filter, of my own mak- 
ing. TMs virus, which causes the disease 
vitiligo, is common in tropical countries 
and comparatively rare in Europe and 
America. This disease is characterized by 
the disappearance of pigment from the 
skin, and sometimes it is known as ac- 
quired albinism, or leukodermia. There 
are frequent cases of negroes who have 
become white through vitiligo. It is 
thought to be a tropho-neurosis, and in 
many instances has been preceded by 
wasting illness, such as typhoid fever, or 
severe intermittent fever and may be 



associated with alopecia areate-, whieb is a 
form of baldness, or e.vophi&lmic goitre. 
In your case the virus I infected you with 
did not bring about any of these diseases 
because your recent acquisition of melon- 
osis rendered you immune. In the negro, 
vitiligo commences with the pigment dis- 
appearing so that white patches are 
formed. These patches grow larger with 
time, coalesce, and finally the white area 
spreads to take in the entire body. No 
disturbance of dermal secretion or sensa- 
tion occurs. Though vitiligo takes a much 
longer time to affect the entire bo%, it 
sometimes may be hastened to bring re- 
sults overnight, as was brought about in 
your case, which is due to an injection of 
the virus directly into the blood stream. 
And here’s something else for you to chew 
on, Dribben. You paid me a million dol- 
lars this second time for nothing — ^yw* 
would have returned to normal color in 
three or four days, for you had built up 
a sufficient amount of immunity !” 

Dribben groaned, long and audibly. "I’m 
sick of the whole business,” he said. "I’m 
sorry I ever crossed your path in the first 
place. Not because I lost all my money, 
but because with a mind like yours, and 
a laboratory like mine, we could have done 
things together. I guess it serves me 
right.” 

Young Raynell regarded Dribben with 
a twinkle in his eyes. ‘T’m not such a bad 
guy, Max,” he said. “I think you've 
learned your lesson. I’m giving you back 
your second million. Now let’s see you 
turn over a new leaf — ^and work together 
with your men for the mutual benefit of 
all !” Raynell offered his hand to the older 
man, and he shook it heartily. 

“I learned another thing, Bob,” laughed 
Dribben, considerably relieved now. 

“What’s that?” asked Raynell. 

“Pigments is pigments!” 



THE END 
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Editor. SciBNCB Qubstioks and Answebs: 

I am incliidine with this letter a question for the 
department of “Science Questions and Answers. ' As 
you will see by reading the accompanying AP clipping, 
an island missing for twenty years has popped out of 
the ocean again, this report being made by the Ameri- 
can vice-consul at Trinidads off the coast of Venezuela. 

I would like to know what caused the island to dis- 
appear and now caused it to come to the surface 
again? Also, did the island sink to the bottom of 
the ocean, and why should the same piece of land 
come up again? If this island could come up to the 
surface of the water, why couldn’t any piece of land 
under the ocean be elevated? stbi-bn Fooaris, 

Passaic, N. J. 

(Very often small, unimportant islands sink be- 
neath the ocean. Now and then *we hear of a new 
one appearing, and occasionally of one's reappearance 
after having been sunk for a while, such as the island 
related in the clipping yon sent us. Such things are 
caused by shiftings of the crust of the earth. Earth- 
quakes and volcanoes show the instability of the sur- 
face layers. The center of the earth is thought to be 
molten and now and then inner disturbances affect the 
Hurfacc, causing sections to rise and fall. It is very 
likely that the island in question sunk but a few 
feet under the surface of the sea, and you might have 
been able to stand on it and still have your head above 
water. Another movement the earth would shift 
the land under the ocean upward slightly, and the 
first thing to appear above the surface would be the 
highest point, in this case the island. Many islands 
are undersea mountains, the peaks of which are dry 
land EDITOR.) 



Editor, Sctbncb Questions and Answers: 

C^uld you kindly tell me whether coal la orgauie 
or inorganic? , , . 

This question has been troubling me sinw last 
year. Each reference book I’ve used stated different 
opinions, while my teachers, also,- had different views 
on the subject. Charles Sankovich. 

Fort Bragg, Calif. 

(We would call coal, the common lignite, bituminous, 
and anthracite, an organic substance, for it hM 
metamorphosis^ through the ages from organic 
plants. Coal is practically 100% carbon, and organic 
chemistry Is based on the compounds of carbon. Coal 
is the product that remains after mlUions of years 
have taken most of the other elemeats beside carbon 
out of buried vegetation. Peat, which Is coal in it» 
first stage, is even more organic; because it is only 
partly carbonised. There is much carbon in our own 
bodi63.->EDITOR.> 



Compounds and Elements 
Editor, SaENCB Questions and Answers: 

What fa the difference between a compound eleanent 
and an element? I read an article that said it was 
possible to take radium from uranium, the uranium 
losing much of its radio-activity but regaining it 
again in a few months, when radium could be taken 
from it ^atn and that radium could be taken from 
the uranium indefinitely. Will you please explain how 
this is done? RICHTER, 

Chicago. 111. 
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is no such thinsr as a compound element. 
However* sort of the things we are familiar with 
are cOB^oaad of compounded ^IcmcntB. There are 
ninetr-two known elements. They are the bMic sub- 
stances from which everyfhinff is bailt up. For 
inatanoe. two parts of hydrogen properly combined 
with <Hie part of oxygen, through synthesis, produces 
ordinary water. Compounds can be made only through 
chemical combinations of elements, as a rule, and not 
by iust asixing them together, as some people are 
indened to think. 

After ages of radio-activity, uranium, becomes 
radium. Oddly enough uranium is less radio-active 
than radium, and when it loses a certain amount of 
its activity, it is no longer uranium. It becomes more 
active w^n H is radium. When radium looes aU of 
its radio-activity, it becomes lead, the highest element 
in the atomic scale that can be put to common uses.— 
EDITOR.) 




(The common or garden variety of atom consists, 
supposedly, of protons, which are positively charg^ 
particlei^ and electrons, which are negatively diarged. 
The nucleus is composed of the protons and some of 
the ^tectrons, the remaining electrons being ’“free** 
and revolving around the nucleus much in the manner 
of planets revolving around a sun. This is only a 
theory and yon will find others in con&ict« because 
the atom is too small to see with the most powerful 
microscope and no one can say with certainty what 
is what. We call the smallest division of a primary 
element an *'atom,** and It is very likely made up 
largely of electrical charges rather than anything 
concrete. Photons are particles of light, according to 
theory, and do not appear in regifler matter-atoms. 
The neutron, a newly discovered particle, is abnormal 
and in contrast to the regular atomic particles, by 
having no charge at all. Its existence is manifested 
when the atom Is bombarded. A magnet will change 
the course of the regular electrons and protons, but 
something is not affected by it and these particles 
have been called neutrons. The prefix **neut*’ usually 
means “neither.”— EDITOR.) 



(From Harvey-Gibson*s 
“Two Thousand Years of 
Science**). In the illustra- 
tion to the left, A is the 
chamber in which the 
vacuum is to be created. 
When the piston E is 
pushed downwa^ the valve 
C opens, allowing the air 
to escape from the upper 
chamber B, which cannot 
be pushed into the chamber 
A because of valve D which 
remains closed. When the 
piston is pulled upward, 
the greater air pressure in 
A forces the valve D to 
open, admitting air into B 
which equalises the pres- 
sure in both A and B« Air 
cannot get in from the out- 
mde because Bie valve E 
remains tightly closed. This 
process can be repeated 
many times, always thin- 
rang tihe air in the two 
chambers, until there is so 
little arr in A that it does 
not have the power to open 
the valve B. Thk creates 
a vacaum in A, though wot 
a perfect one. This, which 
is known as **Guerioke*s 
Air-Pump,** is the simplest 
in construction and the 
easiest operated of air 
pomps. 



The Air Pump 

Editor, SCIBNCB QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS : 

If I may be so bold to ask, I would like to have a 
drawing and word of explanation of these questions 
1 have had on my mind for some time, so here goes. 

1. How is the vacuum pump made? 

2. How does U work? 

3. When you disconnect it from a tube that has 

just lost its air, how do you prevent the air from 
getting back in? William •Wade, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

(This illustration you have requested will be found 
on this page, and you can see the simplicity of the 
construction of the air pump by the drawing. It can 
be made very easily with tin cans and other workshop 
odds and ends. The caption tells how to operate the 
air pump, or vacuum pump, and what happens when 
you push the piston up and doWn. Air cannot get 
back into the vacuum chamber because of the action 
of the valves. The valve is one of the most ingenious 
devices of nature and machinery. There are valves 
in the heart that allow us to live, and without the 
mechanical valve, many of the most important in- 
ventions of the age would be of no use.— EDITOR.) 



The Atom Again 

Editor, Science Questions anb Answbbs: 

I am a regular reader of WONDER Stories and 
would appreciate it if you would answer a question 
in your “Science Questions and Answera*’ cohnam. 

What is the present theory concerning the struc- 
ture of the atom ; i. what are the neutrons and 
photons and in what part of the atom are they? 

George Malshary. Jr., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



Curved Light 

Editor, Sctencb Questions and Answers : 

I was looking over your past issues and I noticed 
the following question — “Does light follow a curved 
path ?’* Your answer to that query was that the 
writer of the question should write to you and that 
you would answer it. I wonder if you would be so 
kind as to answer this question for me. 1 thank 
you for the help that you have given me. 

Oscar Holtzman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(We would not say for a certainty that light fol- 
lows a curved path naturally, though Professor Ein- 
stein and his followers are quite sure of it. Einstein 
maintains that the universe Is curved, and that there 
is no such thing as a straight line. Therefore, light 
must also be curved. During an eclipse several years 
ago, observations on Tin Can Island seemed to prove 
that iifibt curved around the sun. If the universe is 
curved— infinite yet bounded— then light Is curved 
also. Take your choice. To some minds it sc^s more 
logical that there should be a definite limit to the 
universe, while others believe infinity to be tnfinxtp. 
—EDITOR.) 

Oyster Fisheries 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers : 

I am sending you this question^ altlwugh I do n<^ 
know whether you will consider it scientific eimugfa 
to answer in your science column. But it is geograpipr 
and that surrfy is a science. The question is, in 
what coast states can oysters be found ^ng the 
shore, and which ones have them as an important 
commercial product? H. Wetthbr, 

Miami, Fla. 

(Oysters can be fdand along the entire coast of 
the United States, and Ae only states tli^ do not 
make the oyster an important product are Maine and 
New Hampshire.— EDITOR.) 




The SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE 

•-HE 4epartmcBt cood«»cted lor members of tbe ictemtioaGl 
SciBKCB Fiction Lbagvb in the interest of science-fiction 
Md its promotion. We urge members to contrifante any 
of interest that they believe will be of value to tlM 
orguniMtikm. 



I N this deixartment next month we shall publish 
tho complete results of the First Science Fiction 
Test, printed in our January issue. Then* will be a 
list of the members who passed the test and won their 
First Class Membership, with their marks. As this 
is being written, most of those who attempted the 
test have passed. As consolation to those who have 
not siiccee^d in passing the First test, we shall 
award Active Membership for their efforts. After 
all, those who tried should have some distinction 
from those who did not. Furthermore, there will be 
a new test every six months, offering a i»w chance 
for those who failed and for new members to secure 
their First Class Membership. Tbe Second Science 
Fiction Test will aj>pear in -our July issue. 

During the next few months, we shall print some 
of the beet essays submitted on the First Science 
Fiction Test, and a summary of the various opinions 
of our members — such as how many chose Dr. 
Keller or A. Merritt, etc., for -their favorite authors. 
This reflects the likings of the most active science- 
Action fans in the country. Many have received 
marks over — but we want to wait until next 

month before we tell you any more about the test 
rwults. 

Jack Schaller has suggested that we print the 
answers to the te^ so that members could see where 
they fell down. However, we have gone one better 
and sent a complete list of the correct answers to 
each individual member on the questions he answered 
incorrectly. This has two advantages over Mr. 
Schaller’s suggestion. First, it provides earfi member 
with the correct answers to the questions he failed 
on without taking up room in this department, and 
second, it would not be fair to print all that diver- 
sified information when similar tests are taken 
every six montha. 



A NEW ACTIVE MEMBER 

LeRoy Christian Bashore, Member Number 567, 
Assistant Director of the Lebanon Chapter of the 
Lbagub, » hereby awarded an Active Membership in 
the League for his services in bringing many new 
members into the organization. Mr. Bashore, by the 
way, sacrificed the Directorship of the Lebanon (Pa.) 
Chapter in favor of his friend, John S. Shounder, 
who is trying, to get his Ace Membership. 



THE LEBANON CHAPTER 

This is to announce that on December 18. 1934, 
the Lebanon Sctence Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Seven, was formed and organized by John 
S. Shounder, the Director. Charter members indude 
the following (member number follows name) : 
Clarence Rudegeair (580), John H. Demmy, Jr. (592), 
William Sheaffer, Jr. (691), Raymond Har- 

vey (609), LeRoy C. Ba^ore (567), Joseph Oberly 
(629), Harry C. Carman (646), Leroy Horst (648), 
and John S. Shounder (115). 

The first meeting of the Lebanon Chapter was 
held on December 14, 1934 — an unchartered Chapter 
at the time — at 7 :20 p.if, at Mr. Shounder^s home. 
During the first part of the meeting, the members 
read the back issues of Wonder Stories bdonging to 
Member Shounder. Joseph Oberly was elated Secre- 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS; 

FoBsesT J. Ackebman 
Eanoo Bindsb 
Jack Daheow 
Edmond Hamilton 
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Clabk Ashton Smith 
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Executive Secretary 
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Astiuant Secretary 



tary- Treasurer of tbe Chapter, The members agreed 
to pay five cents dues at each meeting, which are 
held at 7:00 P.M. .on Tuesdays and Thursdays 4bo 
first meetiiig of the week being held at Mr. Bariiore'g 
home and tbe Thursd^F meetings at the residence 
of the Director. Before the first meeting was ad- 
journed, each member told why he liked science- 
fiction, how he came to read it, and what benefit 
it aras to him. 

Members who wish to join this Chapter should 
address: Lebanon Science Fiction League, John S* 
Shounder, Director, 330 Iiehman St., Lebanon. Pa* 



THE JERSEY CITY CHAPTER 

This is to announce that on December 21. 1984, 
the Jersey C^ity Science Fiction Leagxie, Chapter 
Number Eight, was formed and organized by Theo- 
dore Lutwiniak, the Director. Charter Members include 
the 'following (member number foUows name): Ernst 
Hottendorf (482). Albert Casper (320), Joseph M. 
Uhorchak (654), and Theodore Lutwiniak <26). 

Since this Chapter was chartered, the Direct<m 
has informed us that two new members have joined. 
They are: Claude Reiter, Jr. (151) and Michael 
Lutwiniak (659). 

Members who wish to join this Chapter should 
address: Jersey City Sciencb Fiction Lbagvb. Theo- 
dore Lutwiniak, Director, 172 Pavonia A.ve., Jersey 
City. N. J. 



THE BROOKLYN CHAPTER 

At the first meeting of the Brooklyn Chapter, 
Number One, the Director, George Gordon Clark, gave 
an extemporaneous speech on the aims of hts Chap- 
ter. In the articles of this Chapter, it is stated that 
the Director shall be the presiding officer and his 
duties shall be to take charge of opening, busi- 
ness, and closing of all me^ings, and to have the 
decidUng vote in the case of a tie, though he will not 
have the power to vote at any other time. He will, 
however, have the .power to accept or reject a oues- 
tlon or rule that is put before the (Chapter, AH 
other officers shall be directly responsible la any 
activities that concern the (Chapter to the Director. 
There will be an Assistant Director (Samnel Nadler, 
Member Number 114) to take charge of meetings and 
business when the Director is absent from any 
meeting. The minutes and secretarial work will 
be handled by A. F. Selikowitz. Member Nus^r 53. 
the Secretary of the Chapter. Tlie Treasurer has 
as yet been chosen. The officers can only be removed 
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from office by a majority vote on the charge of in- 
competency, and this snail in no way affect the 
member's standinsr in either the Chapter or the 
Leagub. 

The Director shall notify all members when and 
where the neirt meeting wUl take place at least one 
week before the meeting. The first meeting was held 
at Public School 229, 14th Ave. at Benson Ave., in 
Brooklyn. N. Y.. from 8:16 to 10:46 P.M. Seven mem- 
bers were present and four sent excuses. The Director 
paid $3.00 from his own money to rent the meeting 
room for three hours, and has agreed to pay for 
the raeHings until .voluntary dues are collected. 

Headquarters wants to thank the Director of this 
Chapter, not only for bis ambitious efforts in making 
hts Chapter grow, but for donating the cost of the 
meeting room for the present. 

At the second meeting of this Chapter, held in 
the same place and at the same time of day. on 
December 19, 19S4, only five members were present 
and two sent excuses. The Director again paid for 
the meeting room. It was decided that the names 
of the men^rs of the Brooklsm Chapter were to be 
sent to B. C. Reynolds as add(^ petitions for science- 
fiction movies. 

Morris Miller was assigned the task of making a 
list of all the science-fiction cartoons published in 
the United States; F. O. Pofal, Jr., will secure a 
list* of all the Brooklyn newspapers ; Herman Levent- 
man was appointed to list all radio programs 
dealing with scienc^fiction. The results of this re- 
search will be among the business of the next meet- 
ing. Following these assignments, the meeting was 
opened for discussions pertaining to science in 
genial. The third meeting will be held at the home 
of A. L. Selikowitz. 2314 81st St., in Brooklyn. 

Director Clark has written us letters of woe regard- 
ing the lack of activity of many of the Lkaqvh 
member* in BrooUyn. When Mr. Clark volunteered 
to form this Chapter, he secured from Headquarters 
a list of ail our mentors in Brooklyn. Since then he 
has spent many dollars for cards and notices of 
meetings of his Chapter, which many of our mem- 
bers took no notice of. We wish to ask something of 
our Brooklyn members. Please help your local Direc- 
tor. Of course, you are under no obligation to join, 
but we are sure you will like the association of your 
brother-hobbyists if it is at all possible for you to 
attend meetings. Won't you co-operate? At least, 
write Mr. Clark a letter of explanation. You can 
attend one meeting as a guest, and if you like it. as we 
are sure srou will, you can become a regular member 
of the local Chapter. Please co-operate. We want all 
of our Brooldyn members to write to the BaooKLYN 
Science Fiction League, George Gordon Clark. Di- 
rector, 8709 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



THE LEWISTON CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Two has secured a new member. 
Duane W. Rimel of Asotin, Washington, a few miles 
from Lewiston. At the third meeting, held on No- 
vember 18, 1934, all members were present except 
Howard Copeland, the Assistant Secretary, who 
could not attend. 

Fred Moon and F. Lee Baldwin, the latter a friend 
of Duane W. Rimel and also of Asotin, promise to 
join this Chapter very soon. There was discussion at 
thb meeting concerning the enlargement of the 
Chapter, meeting places, times of meetings, and the 
various opinions of the members on science-fiction 
authors and stories. A. Merritt is the favorite science- 
fiction author of all the members. Following this 
were interesting conjectures on war. psychology, the 
origin of life, and atomic theories. 

Members who wish to join this Chapter should 
address: Lbwiston Science Fiction League. Stuart 
Ayers, Director, 1411 Tenth Ave.. Lewiston. Idaho. 



THE ERIE CHAPTER 

Chapter Nnmber Three held its first meeting on 
Wednesday, November 21. 1934, at the home of the 
Director, Jack Thaller. It was called to order at 
7:30 P.M. All members were present except Edward 
Camttli and Robert Brosche. Most of the business 
concerned the organisation of the Chapter, although 
the members took time to vote on the stoHes in the 
December, 1984, issue of Wonder Stories. Results 
showed that "The Black River” was the favorite of 
the issue, followed by "The Waterspout," "The Moth 
Message." *^he Time Tragedy,” "Sleep Scourge," 
"Higher Jurisdiction," "House of Monstrosities." and 
“The Alien Room," in order. 



An order was drawn up stating that meetings 
would be held the first Wednmday in each month 
at 7 :00 p.M. Dues of 25c will be collected, after which 
some member wiO give a short lecture on any sub- 
ject he chooses. foUowing which the listeners may 
ask the lecturer questions on the subject and discuss 
it among themselves. The minutes of the last meeting 
will then be read and altered or approved. When 
this is finished, the merit of the individual stories 
appearing that month will be voted upon. FoUowing 
this will be a debate. Each debater wiU be given » 
five-minute period in which to present hia side of 
the debate, u intermissions are ask^. they must not 
exceed three minutes. After the debate, a 16c prize 
wiU be raffled at three chances for five cents, the 
proceeds of which will go into the treasury. A re- 
creation period will follow and then dismissal. 

At the end of the meeting, members played card 
games and then broke up. 

The second meeting was held at the same time 
and place on December 12. 1934. All members were 
present except James Cribbins. who was ilL and 
ward CamiUl, who was out of town. General bus- 
iness proceeded, one of the most imx>ortant acts 
of which was to send E. C. Reynolds a list of the 
members' names for his science-fiction movie pe- 
titions. An interesting debate on the essentials of 
science-fiction was provided by the members. The 
majority of the membra believe that space-travel will 
some day be an accomplished fact. The meeting 
ended at 10:30 p.M. 

Members who would like to join this Chapter should 
address: Erie Science Fiction League, Jack Schaller, 
Director. 324 E. Fifth St.. Erie. Penno. 



THE MAYFIELD CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Six held its first meeting on 
November 20. 1934. George A. Fife and Robert Weir 
gave lectures on the evolution of man. The speakers 
covered the entire evolution of living creaturen on 
the earth, from the first protozoa to modern man. 

In a meeting held on the 27th, a permanent place 
to hold meetings was discussed. 

In a letter from the Secretary of the Chapter. 
Anthony Champe, we find the foUowing: 

"To create a greater interest in science-fiction, 
and to get more members, also to make some money 
to carry out our activities, the Mayfield Chapter 
wishes to put on a movie show, with a picture in a 
scientific line, or one of a conception of the future, 
such as 'Just Imagine*, shown some years ago. 

"We would like to know if you could get such a 
picture for us. 

"We’ve asked our local theater manager for such 
a picture, but he said that it would be hard to pro- 
cure it. He will try to secure one for us. though 
he is not sure that he can do it. We would like to 
know vriiat you have to say. if you can help us or 
offer any suggestions." 

As you have noticed, we have just asked, in our 
last issue, for our New York readers to lend their 
support in bringing back <^d science-fiction movies 
to a local theater. "Just Imagine" and the other 
films of this nature can be had for a very low price 
from the producers. It is not hard to get them. We 
surest that jrou inform your theater manager of 
this fact. Don't forget "The Mysterious Island" 
(M-G-M). one of the greatest science-fiction films 
ever produced. 

Members who would Hke to join this Chapter 
should address: Maykibld Science Fiction League. 
John Tomezyk, Director, $87 May St., Mayfield. Pa. 



OTHER CHARTERED CHAPTERS 

We urge all of our members to join some Chapter-^ 
either one of those in the above paragraphs, in this 
list, or under the "Proposed Chapter'' heading. 

Los Anqblks Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Four: E. C. Reynolds, Director, 3235V| 
Deecanao Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monticello Science Fichon League. Chapter 
Number Five: William Rothleder. Director. P. O. 
Box 568, Monticello, N. Y. 



PROPOSED CHAPTERS 

Here is this month's list of .volunteers for the 
directorship of local Chapters of the League: 
Akron Scisncb Fiction League (Proposed). Arch 
J. Kinzel, 703 Sunnyslde Ave.. Akron, O. 
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Ark Vallev Sciencb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Lewis F. Torrsnce, 802 Cidlege Ave., Winfield. Kan. 

Austin Science Fiction League (Proposed). D. R. 
Welch, Box 96, Austin, Tex. 

Baltimorb Sobncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert A. Ward, 544 E. 38th St.. Baltimore. Md. 

Bm-MONT Science Fiction League (Propoeed). G. 
L. Be^ord, Jr., 42 Harvard Rd., Belmont, Maas. 

Bessemer Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Craiff Davis, 1705 Third Ave., Bessemer, Ala. 

Big Horn Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
L. M. Jensen. Box 512, Lovell Wyo. 

Bronx Science Fiction League (Proposed). Julius 
Morris. 1416 Croes Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Buffalo Science Fiction League (Proposed). Leo 
Rogers, 616 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caldwell Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Paul Freehafer, 1901 Cleveland Bivd., Caldwell, Ida. 

Chicago Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Willmm H. Dellenback, 732 Burton Court, University 
of Chicaso, Cbleaso, III. 

Cleveland Science Fiction Leiagub (Proposed). 
Clarence J. Wilhelm, 7102 Linwood Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Corn Belt Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Bob Tuck«r, 210 R. GrOve St., Bloomington. Ill 
Danville Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Robert H. Anglin, 2S2 Jefferson Ave., Danville, Va. 

Darien Science Fiction League (Proposed). Robert 
W. Lowndes. Box 132, Darien, Conn. 

Denver Science Fiction League (Proposed). Olon 
P. Wiggins, 2418 Stout St., Denver, Colo. 

Des Mmn^ Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Vernon H. Jones, 1806 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

East New York Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Harold W. Kirshenblit, 928 New Lots Ave., 
Breoklyii, N. Y. 

East St. Louis Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Day Gee. 1513 Broadway, E. St. Louis, lU. 

Far Rockawax Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). A. M. Lilienfeld, 2119 Mott Ave., Far Bock- 
away. N. Y. 

Houston Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Allen R. Cliarpentier. 4541 Rusk Ave., Houston, Tex. 

Hyde Park SnENCE Fiction League (Proposed). 
Philip W. Faden. 303 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park. 
Mass. 

Indianapolis Sckncb Fiction League (Proposed). 
Henry Hasse, 1238 Wade St., Indianapolis. Ind. 

Johnson City Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Tbos. S. Gardner, 204 W. Locust St., Jolinson City, 
Tenn. 

Johnstown Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Hilton R. Bowman, 243 Vine St., Johnstown, Fenna. 

Lawrence Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Joseph Hatch, 334 Maiden Lane, Lawrence. Kan. 

Lincoln Science Fiction League (Proposed). P. 
H. Thomson, 6347 Lexington Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 

Livebpool Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Leslie F. Johnson, 46 Mill Lane, Old Swan, Liverpool 
IS, England. 

Mancelona Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Arthur Green, Mancelona, Mich, 

Milwaukee SciENeB Fiction League (Proposed). 
Raymond A. Palmer. 1406 W. Washington St.. Mi)- 
wankee, Wis. 

Moli.ne Science Fiction League (Proposed). Car) 
R. Canterbury, 1527 Eleventh Ave., Moline, 111. 

Oahu SasNCE Fiction League (Proposed). Bir- 
ney Montcalm, Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., Honolulu, 
T. H. 



Oakland Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert K«tb. 711 54th St.. Oakland, Calif. 

SaENCB Fiction League (Proposed). 
M^n A. Rothman. 2500 N. 5th SL. Philadclphiay 



PWLippiNE Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
J. K. Aycoa Bacolod* Ney. Occ., Philippine Islands. 

Quetens Boro Sctencb Fiction League (Proposed). 
WiUmm S. Sykora, 81-51 41st St.. Long Island City, 



Quincy Science Fiction League (Proposed). Ar^ 
thur L. Widner, Jr., 19 Germain Ave., Quincy, SCass* 



Rockdale Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Alvin Earl Perry, Bo.y 205. Rockdale, Tes. 

Sacramento Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Arthur Jones, Jr., 2717 Santa Clara Way, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

San Francisco Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). James McGreery, 35€1 Pierce St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Seattle Science Fiction League (Proposed)^. 
Harold Taves, 1507 E. 172nd St.. Seattle. Wash- 

Staten Island Science Fiction League (Pro* 
posed). Rudolph (>entsch, 50 Holly St., Hongaot 
Hills, Staten I^and. H. Y. 

St. Louis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Harold Rice, 4129 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Ko» 

Sbanghai Science Fiction League^ fPropoeed>» 
A. V. Bleiden, 20S Avenue du Roi Albert, Sbangh^, 
China. 

Washington Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
T. J. Mead, 1819 G St, N. W.. Washington. 0. C. 

Wichita Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Lionel Dilbeck, 1834 Gold St., Wichita, Kan. 

When a reader would like to become a part of any 
Chapter^ he must first join the parent body, then send 
in his name and address to the Director (the one 
who wishes to form the Chapter be want# to join). 
Such person should live in the district in whieh the 
Chapter is located sc that he can attend meetinga. 

If yon wish to form a Chapter, let us know, and 
we will publish the fact. When you hare a number 
of names on your list of those who want to join the 
local Chapter (wait at least three weeks or a month 
for these after the issue appears containing youp 
name) send the list to us and, providing all the name! 
are entered as members at Headquarters, Uie local 
Chapter will be declared. Do not apply to start a 
Chapter in any city mentioned alrea<^ in these lists. 
One Chapter in each city (except Greater New York) 
will be enough to start with. Later on, more will be 
organized when demand warrants it. 

We wHl give your Chapter an official name and 
number. From then on, the name and address of your 
Chapter will be printed in every issue of Wondhb 
Stories, so that those who become members of the 
Science Fiction League from time to time, who live 
in your neighborhood, may join, increa-sing the size 
of the Chapter. Dues or fees of any kind may be 
charged within local Chapters, in order to carry on 
special activities, only upon the agreement of all 
the members. Those members who do not wish to 
contribute, will not be expelled from either the Chap- 
ter or the League by not doing so. In other words, 
all contributions must be voluntary, though a specific 
amount may be de<?ided upon. This will be done only 
within local Chapters — there will be no dues or fees 
of any kind conducted by the League Headquarters. 
Treasuries accumulated by this method may be used 
to issue pamphlets, hire halls or lecture rooms, or 
any other reasonabte thing that the Director and local 
members see fit to use it fbr. This also includes out* 
ings, parties, etc. The Director or his appointee will 
be the prezding officer at each meeting. Assistant 
Director, Secretary, and Treasurer may also be elected 
by the local members. However, accurate minute* 
must be kept, a duplicate of which will be sent to 
Headquarters directly after they have been approved 
at the next meeting. Important activities recorded in 
the minutes will be discussed in this department, which 
will be the voice of the League and all its Ch^ters. 
Meetings may be held at any frequency, everything to 
be decided by the local members. All helpful suggestions 
made by members during any meeting will, of course, 
be recorded in the minutes and therefore prove of 
value to other Chapters. There is to be no competition 
between Chapters — they are to co-operate, and perhaps, 
after a while, we will have a grand convention some- 
where with delegates from the various Chapters. Would 
you like to be a Director of a local Chapter of the 
League? There will be very little responsibility on 
your part, and it is not hard to find a meeting place. 
If you can't start off with a lecture roona or halb 
or one of the members* homes, then you can meet in 
the nearest public park until the Chapter » Imrger 
and can afford something better. 



TWO CHAPTERS IN BROOKLYN 

‘‘Please consider my application for directorabh? 
of an East New York Chapter to be formed here,’* 
writes Harold W. Kirshenblit. Member No. W2. “As 
you no doubt know, Brooklyn is quite a large place, 
and it seems to me quite Impossible to have a single 
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unit covering all this territory. I therefore susrgeat 
thut. allowing: the Brooklyn Chapter to remain as 
it is. it be divided into sectiona. all of which sbai! 
be responsible to the main Chapter. That is, 1 sug- 
gest branch Chapters. 

“Aa I see it. there is no reason to limit teis pro- 
l>osal only to Brooklyn. It should be applied to any 
city of size wfaece there is a Chapter of the Science 
Fiction L&aoub. Thus it would be possible to really 
get members of Chapters together, whereas in a 
city the size of Chicago or San Francisco, it is quite 
evidently a physical impossibility — members are not 
yet enthusiastic enough to travel great distances in 
order to meet their co-members. ’* 

We see your point, Mr. Klrshenblit. and have let 
you propose an East New York Chapter, which is 
listed among this month’s “Proposed Chapters.” We 
have decided that all cities (and New York boroughs) 
containing more than a million people can harbor 
a possible two Chapters for the present, and other 
cities and towns only one. Many of our Chapters are 
in towns of only a few thousand people, while Brook- 
lyn has a population of well over two million. Fur- 
thermore, tee East New York section of Brooklyn 
is quite far from the present headquarters of tee 
Brooklyn Chapter. All the five boroughs of New York 
have well over one or two million people, except 
Richmond (Staten Island), which makes it possible 
to have nine Chapters in the cite. Other large cities, 
such as Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, etc., may 
have two Chapton. Of course, this is only a tem- 
porary measure, and as soon as any Chapter be- 
comes too overcrowded in any city, another can be 
organized. 



FOR CHICAGO MEMBERS 

“Maybe you could find a little room in the depart- 
ment for this or something similar,” suggests Wil- 
liam H. Delienback. tee volunteer Director of the 
Chicago Chapter. “As you know. Jack Darrow and 
the Binders are oo-operating with me on the Chicago 
Chapter. But so far there has been nothing to co-op- 
erate with. In the teree weeks since the January 
WoNDBt has been out. I have received only one reply 1 
And that was from Harry Boosel. Member Ten. ^o, 
I knew, would write anyway. Out of a^populaUon of 
three million, the second largest city in tee United 
States, there must be plenty of real scientifans, 
enough to form a rousing Lb ague Chapter! Chicago 
must be awakened from its scientifictionalethargy ! 
Come on you Chicago fans, write to me!” 

We are sure that it will not be long before you 
have one of the finest Chapters in the country. Lack 
of response so far is due to the fact that your notice 
has not as yet had time to show any effect. You 
should have no trouble in securing members — espe- 
cially after considering the fact that our Chicago 
fans have an extra treat in store for them, in that 
Eando Binder, one of our most popular authors (if 
not the most), will be in the same Chapter with 
them ! Those interested will find the Chicago branch 
in tee “Proposed Chapters” section of this depart- 
ment. 

CALLING ALL DENVERITES! 

Olon F. Wiggins, volunteer Director of the Denver 
Chapter, has made several extra-requests for all 
Denver fans to write in to his Chapter. Let’s see 
s:ome action, yon Denver fans 1 Join the Leaqub and 
then your local Chapter. 



MR. SYKORA’S COMPLAINT 

You will remember that one of our members. Wil- 
liam S. Sykora, complained in these columns because 
another member, Bernard Novitsky, was offering him 
for sale some science-fiction as one Lbagub member 
to another. Up to date, we have received many let- 
ters in reference to this, and not one of them was 
on Mr. Sykora’s side. Like Headquarters, they could 
not see why a person should complain uj;>on being 
solicited to buy articles that fall in with his bobby, 
with no obligation. We have decided to print only 
one of these answers, that of Jack Darrow. an Hon- 
orary Member and Executive Director of the Leaoub. 
Mr. Darrow says : 

“In answer to the argument on Mr. Novitsky’s cir- 
culars. I would much sooner get such circulars than 
some of the stuff 1 do get in the mails.” 



SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 

This month we received two letters, suggesting the 
same thing. The first is from Allen R. Cbarpentier, 
volunteer Director of the Houston Chapter: 

“Publish a magazine, or pamphlet especially for 
the Leagub. just like Wondsi Stchubs. In the mag 
you could tell of the proceedings of the Lbaoub’s do- 
ings of the past month, assuming that tee mag will 
monthly. I believe this suggestion will acquire new 
members, who are non-stf readers, that read other 
mags. Of course, members who apply for this mag 
will get it at the lowest rate possibfe. If you don’t 
agree, I suggest the first members who apply will 
get it free, or at a low cost. If the latter is cnoeen, 
will you put me down, if possible, as the first? At 
first, a large book should be published, giving the 
names of some honorary members, and a few re- 
nowned Chapters.” 

Mr. Vernon H. Jones, the Dee Moines Chapter 
volunteer Director, enlarges upon this idea: 

“Why not publish or have published a newspaper 
that is edited by the members of the Lbaoue with 
journalistic leanings? In this pa^r could be pub- 
lished articles written by, not auteoritles, but mem- 
bers who are especially interested in that subject — 
for example, we might have a department devoted 
to the subject of astronomy, which one issue is 
written or edited by John Doe and the next issue 
taken charge of by Robert Brown. Do you catch 
what I mean? A paper edited and written by mem- 
bers solely for members. You can easily see that such 
a paper would not be intruding in the fi^ occupi^ 
by Wonder Stories or any of the Fan magazines. 
On the contrary, it would be boosting these mag- 
azines.” 

This idea is not without merlt^in fact, we think 
it is a very good one. However, this department will 
do for tee voice of the League at present. When it 
becomes too large for the magazine, we shall prob- 
ably find it necessary and advisable to publish an 
independent publication, as is suggested here. Of 
course, as long as the voice of the I^iAOUB is in 
Wonder Stories, it will have a much greater circu- 
lation and attract many more new members than 
if it were independent. We do not want to take up 
your suggestion, however, until the League is Urge 
enough and our treasury is great enough to publish 
such a paper without charging the members any- 
thing for it. We want to keep the League 100% non- 
commercial at all times. 

This brings something new to mind, however. It 
might be a novel idea if. after Chapters have grown 
powerful within themselves, teey publish their own 
pamphlets on their individual a<rtivitie8. It would be 
quite nice to find, after five or ten years, about a 
hundred different publications published by various 
Chapters of the Scibncb Fiction League all over 
the world. Every Chapter could be provided with the 

g ublications of every other Chapter, on an enchange 
asis. 



MR. ANGLIN’S METHOD 

Mr. Robert H. Anglin, the volunteer Director of 
the Danville (Va.) Chapt^, has thought up a new 
way to secure members for his Chapter. 

“I want to tell you what I did with the pamphlets 
you sent me,” he writes. “I bought ten penny post- 
cards and had them typed like the enclosed specimen. 
I then clipped them to tee pamphlets and took them to 
my friend’s newsstand. These pamphlets with the 
attached cards were placed inside the front covers 
of ten of the science-fiction magazines. All I have to 
do now is to sit back and 'ireit for the cards to come 
back.” 

This is another ingenious way that Directors have of 
securing new members. We thank Mr. Anglin for 
his efforts. Other Directors will find it to the advan- 
tage of their Chapters to watch this department and 
read it carefully each month. They wilt find many 
methods of helping the League herein. Worthy sug- 
gestions are here offered for the benefit of all. 

Mr. Anglin conceived this idea after the refusal 
of an editor in his town to print a notice in the news- 
paper. We are sure that if Mr. Anglin wHl pay the 
editor a friendly visit explaining the situation care- 
fully, the editor will not consider Chapter notices 
as “advertising matter,” as he Informed Mr. Anglin 
his opinion of it The Science Fiction League is 
considered a membership organization, such as the 
Y.M.C.A. or the B.P.O.E. (Certainly, no editor would 
refuse to print items about these two well-known 
organizations. 
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OTHER SCIENCE FICTION CLUBS 

Edward F. Gervais. President of the International 
Cosmos Science Club, wrote us, in part, the followinFf 
letter : 

*There ia no reason why the International Cosmos 
Science Club and the Science Fiction League should 
not be successes. They are organizations both operated 
and controlled W the will of the majority, the only 
difference in the two is that the IC^ member has 
a greater field of activity than the SFL member. 
Therefore any SFL member or reader of Wonder 
Stories who wishes to go further in hU activities has 
a standing invitation to join our society. Our mem- 
bership is approved, but any^ member of the SFL in 
good standing is eligible to join. . . • Naturally, in 
a club of this type, there must be dues. This has 
been held to a very low figure, $1.50, which covers 
all expenses, and every member will feed that his 
money is well spent. Every penny of dues is used for 
club expenditures and services of officera, etc., are 
donate. . . . copies of the International Obeervcr 
can be obtained by enclosing 10c for each copy 
desired.’* 

Our answer to Mr. Gervais. in part, stated as 
follows : 

*‘We are always anxious to help worthy organiza- 
tions for the advancement of science-fiction, but most 
of them conflict with the rulings of the L^OUB. 

"There is only one way that your organization can 
link up with the League, which you will find de- 
scribed to William S. Sykora, one of your members, 
about the ICSG in the August, 1&34, issue of Wonder 
Stories in the League department. 

"If there is a local Chapter of the ICSC composed 
of science-fiction fans, that Chapter can also become 
a local Chapter of the Science Fiction League, 
giving it what might be termed a 'dual’ personality. 
Every member must join the League in order for 
the Chapter to receive a Charter from the League 
Headquarters. Thereby, the Chapter can derive full 
benefits from the League and the ICSC (or any 
other organization ) . 

"However, we are not going to ask our readers 
to join another science-fiction organization when 
Science Fiction League gives and will g|ve every- 
thing that can be asked for, and is open to all — 
even those who cannot afford the $1.60 dues of your 
organization (which makes the ICSC look a bit 
commercial in nature). 

**We can see absolutely no advantage in your or- 
ganization over the Science Fiction League. If you 
can show us anything that the ICSC can do and that 
the League cannot do, we would be willing to go into 
this further.” 

We have not as yet received an answer from Mr. 
(jervais, if be has one. It made us smile to read that 
sentence about members of the ICSC having "a 



greater field of activity” than the Laagub members. 
The Science Fiction LBAOiraj has behind it a powerful 
organization consisting of those who can de the most 
benefit for scienoe-fictkm and it is gxowing rapidly 
every day. Hugo Gemsback, who gave science-fiction 
its start in the world as an organized literature many 
years ago, has fathered it, and there is no limitation to 
its advancement. There is no limHation to the even- 
tual scope of its activities. Furthermore, it costs 
nothing to be a part of it. Even $1.50 would prevent 
thousands of active fans from joining, because $1.50 
is a large sum to many people. There ia nothing to 
prevent the science-fiction fan from joining the 
Science Fiction League. Members will be permitted 
to do any and all kinds of research in the years to 
come without everyone having to pay for it. We only 
regret that Wonder Stories did not organize the 
League years ago. 

SCIENCE-FICTION MOVIES 

We want everyone, whether you are a member of 
the League at present or not, to write immediately 
to E. C. Iteynoids, if you have not already done so, 
Member Number 315, at 3235H Descanso Dr.. Los 
Angeles, Calif., telling him that you wiM be eager 
to attend any science-fiction movies that are to be 
made by the Hollywood producers. You might also 
tell him which stories you think would make the best 
pictures.. When Mr. Reynolds gets a list of about 
ten thousand names, he will present them to the film 
magnates to show that there is a big demand for 
fantastic pictures. 

We want to make a special appeal here to the 
Directors of local Chapters. Get all of your members 
to sign the petitions and send them to Mr. Reynolds. 
Two of our Chapter Directors have already done 
this. Co-operate with Mr. Reynolds. 

NOTICE TO DIRECTORS 

We want to call to the attention of vchinteer Chap- 
ter Directors the fact that it dues not take a great 
many members to form a local Chapter. Because we 
believe that it is relatively easy to secure new mem- 
bers after the Chapter is formed, we wiR authorize 
a Chapter with only three members to start. If you 
are a Director and only a few have written to you, 
offering to join your Chapter, send us the list now 
and we will declare the existence of your Chapter, 
or you can secure a list of members in your locality 
from Headquarters, and solicit each one, either by 
mail or personal call. Tfab will even^ally bind 
together all the lovers of science-fietkm in your 
neighborhood into one group. Why work atone? Get 
together! Remember, wree members are enough to 
start a Chapter, and you will find H much easier 
to secure new members after the Chap^ is oiganized. 



Application for Membership 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

J, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I have read the rules of the LEAGUE, and 
hereby pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regulations of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE. Enclosed find fifteen cents (15c) to cover the mailing and 
handling charges for my certificate. 



Name 

Address 

City and State 

Country 

Date 

(It is important the reverse of this blank be filled out. 
No application valid withont.) 
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BOOK DISCOUNTS 

Several members have written in asking how they 
can secure the discounts on science-fiction books that 
we said publishers will allow, when the Lbaoub was 
formed. All you have to do to iret these discounts is 
write to the book publisher, orderiuir the book (which 
must be science-fiction) and aak for the discount 
which you are entitled to as a member of the Lbaoui. 
Most publishers will heed your request. 

YOUR CERTIFICATE 

To date, several members have not claimed 
their certificates, although their applications have 
been received and approved. The certificate is given 
free to all those who find it possible to call at Head- 
quarters for it. However, when it has to be mailed, 
a mailing and handling cost of fifteen cents is 
charged. We urge you to send in your fifteen cents if 
you cannot call for your certificate. You will find it 
necessary to have a certificate in order to enter any 
Chapter, and for other times when Identification is 
necessary. 

PAMPHLET OF INFORMATION 

We have prepared a four-page leaflet adopted from 
our editorial In the May. 1934 issue of Wondbr Stories. 
which outlines the rules and purposes of the Lbagub. 
with an application. These will be provided free of 
charge to those who wish to join and have not already 
done so. or to members who want to convert others. 
Please send a stamp to cover mailing cost. 

CORRESPONDENTS 

All members are free to enter their names upon 
this list, telling just who they would like to write to 
(ages and sex), where they should live, and perhaps 
what they should be interested in. 

This correspondence list is for members of the 
Science Futhon League and those entered are warned 
against questionable letters they may receive from 
outsiders. If your entry does not bring the results you 
d^irc. make your next one take in a wider field, 
eHher in ages, locality, or hobbies. By notifying 
Headquarters when the issue appears containing 
your name, you may have it repeated the second 
month following, and by doing this every two months, 
have the entry six times per year. However, you 
will probably not wish to do this, for you are likely 
to secure all the correspondents you desire with the 
first insertion. 

T. Alan Roes, 889 St. Kilda Rd.. Melbourne. S. C. 2, 
Australia, Member Number 497. is anxious to corre- 
spond with other mwnbers of the League in the 
United States and other countries. 

Stephen R. Tucker. Supt’a Residence. Masonic 



I^ome. Wallingford. Conn., Member-- Number Eight, 
would like to write to any other member, male or 
female, living in any country outside of the United 
States. 

Glen R. Shepherd. Jr., 2401 Washington Blvd.. 
Kansas City, Kan., Member Number 620, will corre- 
spond with anyone who is very enthusiastic over 
chemistry. He has a home laboratory of his own and 
can carry out many experiments. 

Donald A. Wollheim, 801 West End Ave., New York 
City. N. Y.» Member Number 24, would like to corre- 
spond with anyone interested in science^fiction cur- 
toon-strips. 

Richard H. Clark. 52 Marlborough Rd.. Tuebrook. 
Liverpool 13. England. Member Number 536. is in- 
terest^ in all science and chemical problems and will 
answer all • correspondence from other members 
promptly. 

H. L. Thomson, 5601 Carlton Way, Hollywood, 
Calif.. Member Number 571, wishes to write to those 
of either sex interested in gems, semi-precious and 
precious, and mineral specimens. Locality unlimited. 
Gems is his hobby and he would appreciate letters 
from students, coUectors. and amateurs. 

Barney Alterman, 3. Greenwood Rd.. DaLston. E. 8. 
London. England. Member Number 895. would like 
to communicate with either sex aged about nineteen 
to twenty-one years of age, about any subject. 

Magin M. PoUcios, P. O. Box 543, Guadalupe, 
Calif., Member Number 559, would like to c<Mrrespond 
with his fellow members, either sex. especially those 
who live in England. Canada. China, and Australia 
who are interested In interplanetary stories. 

Roy Test, Jr„ 1244H W. 98rd St., Los Angeles. 
Calif.. Member Number 4X7. would like to hear from 
and write to all members of the Lsaous from tweWe 
to fifteen years of age, either sex, interested in chem- 
istry. astronomy, or closely related subjects. Location 
unlimited. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of how you 
can help the Scibncb Fiction League: 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
League, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(2) Send to Headquarters aH the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Science Fiction League 
and its activities. You may have some .valuable Ideiu 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magaKine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives. so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(3) If you are a student in high school or college, 
try to form a Chapter of the League in the building. 

(Continued on p€Hje 1278) 



(REVERSE SIDE) 

I consider myself belonging to the following class: (Put X in correct 
square.) 

Professional 

(State which, such as doctor, lawyer, etc.) □ 

Business (State what business) □ 

Author □ 

Student □ 

, □ 

Age 



Remarks: 




I N this department we shall publish every month 
your opinions. After all, this is your maKaxine 
and It is edited for you. If wo fall down on the 
^oice of eur stories, or if the editorial board^ slips 
up oeeasioRally, it is up to you to voice your opinion. 
It makes no difference whether your letter is com* 
plimentary, critical, or whether it contains a good. 



old'fashioned brickbat. All are equally weteome. 
All of your letters, as much as space will allow, 
vrill be published here for the beneflt of a)). Dae 
to the large influx of mail, no communications 
to this department are answered Individually na* 
less 26c in stamps, to cover time and i>o(rtag#, is 
remitted. 



To Our Readers 

Bditor, WoNDES Storibs: 

In those letters I wrote you until now and which 
you were kind enough to publish, I tried to analyze 
our authors' work, the illustrators, and the editors. 
So, just now you may wonder what comes next. 
This missive is a load of TNT and it is directed 
against your— readers. Especially I want to pry into 
the mentality of the “battling-type-critic.*’ which 
is a very helpful specimen for some psychoanalsrtical 
consideration. 

It is a well known fact that, for instance, people 
who possess a distinct criminal tendency, can make 
use of this quality for the benefit of humanity by 
working as investigators or detectives. (Don't get 
excited. I am far from comparing your readers to 
criminals. This is orZv an example.) Others of this 
species get rid of their mental pressings by liber- 
ating their reactions into the writing of novels, 
film scenarios, a.s.o., making their living or earning 
extra mon^ as more or less well-known authors. 
However, if by some chance the subject does not 
get the opportunity to '‘live^mt” his instincts in a 
rightful way, and if his mental strength is insufficient 
to restrain bis impulses, he may get the wrong turn 
and his subconscious self force him to words or into 
deeds which make the average man gasp with In- 
credulity. In this mental state he may even completely 
change over his likings and "dislikings,’* so that he 
has suddenly a deep-ielt grudge against former ob- 
jects of sympathy. So, there you are already! Now, 
try to fit these facts treated as an example, and which 
are well known to all students of the Freudian psy- 
choanalysis, to your grumbling readers -of the never- 
to-be-satisfied .variety and observe bow they cover 
all points : 

why do fans read science-fiction 7 Because they 
like science and like fictitious adventure. The greet 
bourn of literature lies in the fact that, through the 
science contained in the stories, the novels have a 
great educational value. But this consideration brings 
us off the track. The science fan has several ways 
to "live out" his passion. He can have a job connected 
with some scientific branch — which does not mean 
that everyone working in these lines does it to satisfy 
his inclinations : quite a lot of people just make their 
living by it and nothing more — he can have a scientific 
hobby, he can make private scientific studies, he can 
read scientific literature— of facts or fiction — he can 
like scientific movie films, a.su>. It all depends upon 
the amount of conglomeration between his liking for 
science and adventures. One way may consist in 
the writing of science-fiction stories or in editing 
such 8 magazine. I don't think anyone who works 
in these lines does it just for earning money. There 
Is always a deeper urge in such action. If circum- 
stances are agj^nst the free development of such ac- 
tions in case of a very enthusiastic fan, the individual 
gets irritable and nervous. If. besides, he has a basic 
quality of strong criticism, his subconscious feelings 
may get the better of him. and lacking other pos- 
sibilities of expression, in case of a deep reaching 
anger (for instance a personal feeling of discontent 
with a story or an illustration, or perhaps some other 
disappointment, but alwajrs connected with the re- 
spective hobby) » he explodes his "complexes" and 
gradually works himself into a state of rage. T^ 
IS the point where the switch-over of the likings may 
easily occur and the enraged science-fiction fan runs 



amuck against his former hobby in harsh and undue 
words. The poor and patient editors are the respon- 
sible lot to stand the first onrush of their anger. And 
they do remarkably well. Next comes authors, artists, 
a.s. 0 ., down to the fellow-reader who does not share 
the critic’s opinion.. They all get it and stand speech- 
less before such ah amount of hard obstinacy. Now, 
after having read this letter, they may gain some 
insight into the working of the subconsicous. The 
scientific trend, however, must, be very strongly de- 
veloped indeed in these individuals to bring forth 
such results, otherwise they could get rid of their 
instincts by the daily routine of their work (if this 
happens to be in the scientific lines), or by forcibly 
plunging themselves into some other occupation con- 
nected with science, thus providing a safety vent 
for their emotions and avoiding toe unwanted chang- 
ing over of their subconscious mind. If they cannot 
control their impulses and write letters which lack 
every true critical basis — because that which they re- 
gard as a cause for the most severe criticism e.xiste 
only in their inflected imagination and in the best 
of cases is only perhaps apt to raise a slight objection 
— and write these epistles in an unduly harsh tone 
of the highbrow type, betraying all too openly to the 
connoieseur the abnormal working of their senses. It 
is just these actions which prove that the critic is a 
very ardent ^ science-fiction fan, because a person 
only slightly interested in these questions could never 
work himself into such state of blood-spitting anger. 
However, there is a comfort for these gentlemen in 
saying that such exaggerated minds, capable of the 
actions outlined above, turn out sometimes to be 
those of geniuses. Experience has proven that in 
most cases and in due time such mental excitements 
quiet down again — it is just too bad if they don't— 
and the individual returns into his everyday state, 
when he stops his abuse, and overcome by a deep 
regret because of his inexcusable reproaches, takes 
up his hobby in an intensified way as a natural re- 
action of his former behavior. 

With all these considerations in mind, just turn to 
the letter critics and read them anew. This new slant 
will give you some food for thought. (And by the 
way, you authors who work in psychology : bow about 
a story about this sort of sense twisting? Some idea, 
with the proper treatment!) 

I don’t comment on toe bagatelle critics of un- 
trimmed edges, greater print, different size, a.s.o., 
because 1 don’t consider them worth while to waste 
space on. People writing such letters must have 
plenty of time and no troubles at all. 

This letter begins to run to some length again* 
so it’s high time to close down. 

I wish you great patience against your harsh 
critics. 

Andrew Lbnard, 

Budapest, Hungary. 

(We are beginning to believe that your letters are 
becoming real features of Wonder STORise, and if we 
print many more of them, as we hope to have the 
honor of doing, our readme will soon be wanting their 
money back for every issue in which one of your 
missives does not appear. 

You always ^ take up a new angle of discussion 
rather than list the stories and authors you Hke 
best, as is the custom with most fans, and this novelty 
makes your letters distinctive and or^nal. 

In this letter, you bring out a new idea concerning 
our "harsh critics," as you term them, that we 
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hud never considered before. We can see that there 
is much truth in what you say. You state that many 
<f them would not become so harsh if they could 
share in the advancement further than bmne just 
fans. This idea has materialized. Milton Kaletsky, 
famed critic of WONtw STORIES, once sunrested that 
we let him edit the nutfirazine for a while. Undoubtedly, 
if we did so, be would soon cease his brickbat slin?> 
ins: 1 We have heard recently that Mr. Kaletsky signed 
some kind of a statement officially declaring that he 
was **off” science-fiction. We do not regret this act 
so much as we do the reason he is *'off" it. He says 
that it has ‘‘declined too far.“ We wish that he could 
Tcalize, like most of those who no longer find time 
for science-fiction, that his interest has waned rather 
than the value o'f the stories. We have studied science- 
fiction for years and know that this is the case. We 
arc sorry that Mr. Kaletsky will not admit it, though 
he peibaps does not realize that fact. 

Donald A. Wollheim. whose letter follows this, wins 
second prize as a brick-batter. We have printed many 
letters from readers who later “took back’* their harsh 
words. It is always gratifying to see them realize 
their errors and only a few. like Mr. Kaletsky, go 
astray for a long while. However, we’d like* to bet 
that Mr. Kaletsky resumes reading science-fiction 
before long.— £’D/rOK. ) 



Another Wollheim Letter 

Editor, WoKV&R Stobiejs; 

I have finally decided to attempt a reply to my 
numerous opponents. The shots have been coming 
over so thick and fast that I duck every time 1 open 
the magazine. But I was glad to notice someone who 
agrees with me on one point or another. If I remember 
aright, there was at least one other person who 
agreed with me on every point I brought up. thereby 
bringing me out of the archiiend class and into the 
more human class of the exceptional persons who 
see all the faults at once. Let’s look the field over. 

The cover and Paul’s illustrations. Harold L- Zim- 
mer says: (to Paul) “Use a little originality too. 
One can look at a magazine a block away and say : 
some of Paul’s work 1 Your drawings are wooden, 
lifeless, fiat. They haven’t the zest and crackling 
realism of more modern, original artists (note he 
said original).’’ Everyone has received the impression 
that I consider Paul the worst of artists. That is 
wrong. He is. as I have said, an excellent ar- 
tist. But the rut that he got himself into was there, 
excellent or not. The statement 1 made about the June 
cover still holds. And if he let that get through, it 
shows his basic unwillingness to keep striving for 
rew effects and new designs. When an artist does 
that, he ceases to be entertaining. He has done some 
of the best illustrations in the stf world. Some of 
his latest good ones were: The covers for January, 
1935, December, 1984, the inside illustrations for “Tl^ 
Man From Beyond,” “The Menace From Space,” and 
I‘I1 be blasted if I can find any others. In trying to 
find more good ones by him, I just had an interesting 
experience. I looked through about ten of the latest 
numbers and found that all the fine illustrations that 
I was about to put down were by othbrs. I invite* 
and indeed beg, all other readers to do this test too. 
Look through your back issues and see. Look at the 
pictures for “Twenty Five Centuries Late.” “The 
Water Spout,” “The Living Galaxy,” “The Men 
From Gayln,” “The Return of Tyme,” “The Voice 
of Atlantis,” and others. And if I am not mistaken, 
you will admit to yourself that, for the most part, 
they are better than Paul’s. Why? Paul’s appear too 
dark beside them — the old blurring, over-inking, or 
whatever it is. Which brings us to that issue. 

A good many agree with me. But the first objection 
which many raise is that your style is individual and 
distinctive. Did I say it wasn’t? Surely it is. That’s 
why I was complaining. For its distinctiveness is not 
a good one. Its individualisms are not an advantage : 
they are a disadvantage. Your blurred letters are one 
distinction. Your chief distinction is that the page 
on the whole looks darker than ypur rivals. And in all 
truth, it is darker. The ink is positively the blackest 
I have ever seen. For the love of mike, don’t be so 
squanderous with the ink. That should not be too hard 
to remedy. And I said to study the individual letters 
on your pages. And I believe that you must have 
taken that seriously. For I will say that in the last 
couple of issues the pages have not been blurred, I 
can no longer find that faint blurring around each 
letter. Thanks for doing that, anyway. But Paul is 
still too black and dark. It must be his work and not 
the type, after all. I think that Paul should remember 
that he is no longer illustrating for a large size 



magazine in which the white parts of his pictures 
will not be so minute against a black background. 
Next time, Mr. Paul, when you are completing an 
illustration and have come to the part where you 
smear ink ail over the background and darken every- 
thing in, remember this letter. And don't do it. 
Leave the pictures as light as possible. You’ll be the 
better for it. 

As for the letter department type, everybody seems 
to agree with me, so I guess there is nothing the 
matter with my eyes, nor have I a poor copy. But I 
don’t notioe that you have done anything. 

Now to reply to my critics. Vernon II. Jones is 
sadly mistaken when he terms me a crank. He should 
remember this : Nothing in all civilization would have 
been accomplished or bettered if somewhere someone 
hadn’t rais^ a yell. It is always the person who 
raises a kick that starts things getting done, not the 
person who merely murmurs to hims^f and does 
nothing. If this person is what is called a crank, then 
this is a crank’s civilization and you had better go 
back to the jungle. No one is mining me read the 
magazine. True. But understand this. I am a science- 
fiction fan and collector. I like science-fiction : it is 
my hobby and my enjoyment. You, as one similar 
to myself, realize as I do that there is altogether bx> 
little stf. published. One of the purposes of the SFL 
is to spread science-fiction. Therefore, that is why I 
continue to read W.S. Because I refuse to give up 

hope for it. I saw that it was poor. 1 did not give up 

faith. 1 set out instead to better it as much as was ia 
my power. In that respect, 1 still buy it. I believe that 
my letter has done much good. I hope it may do more- 
You bring up the contents page. That page I declare 
a disgrace and an abomination. It is padded to the 
extent of sheer vileness. It is on the whole hypo- 
critical. false. It gives a wrong impression. It promises 
more than it gives. Remember the name of this 
magazine is Wonper Skmues. It sells stories and 
nothing else. Put that in the contents page and no 

more. And about the heading on that page. 1 refir 

you to Mr. Paul E. Grogger's letter in the same issue 
as yours. That drawing is putrid. And those faces 
are bored and dull. 

I see that Mr. Milton Kaletsky has written a nice 
letter independent of myself. I do not agree with mo»t 
of his statements but note that he takes anger because 
the editors do no editing. Exactly, Mr. Kaletsky. 
exactly. 

Now Mr. Stillman Ck>rtell. He takes offense because 
I do not make my criticisms constructive. Frankly. I 
had thought that they were, but on looking over my 
letter maybe the suggestions of what to 1^ done in 
remedy were squelched somewhat by the flood of 
faults. But 1 heard somewhere that an editor is sup- 
posed to edit. And people usually have difficulty find- 
ing out their own faults. So I took the liberty of 
pointing out a few. If Mr. Hornlg is too young to know 
much about editing ami how to remedy these faults, 
1 am not to blame. And surely that veteran pub- 
lisher (^msbaok read my letter too. He ought to know 
what can be done. You see, as I said, I know nothing 
about the business and mechanics of publishing. But 
1 do know what I don’t like. So X did my part. Why 
was my letter unjust and unfair? I gave W.S. ths 
benefit of my opinions and comparisons with their 
competitors. I have read science-fiction back to the 
early Munse;^ in 1900. So I think I know whereof 
I talk. You suggest as “different” stories, “The Sense 
Twister” and the “Men From Gayln.” I read them 
both. The latter is fairly good. But not too original. 
Outside of the perfectly impossible idea of the future 
Invading the past, it boils down to another invasion 
story. “The Man From Beyond** and “'The Living 
Galaxy,” on the other hand, are good. 1 really thought 
60 . In fact both are very good. I see you agree about 
the number of stories. Take a look at the “wild 
westerns” some day or the bloody “detectivci^.” Note 
the prices and note the number of stories in each. 
Then think whether or not you are being stung for a 
quarter. 

Now as to “The Sense Twister.*’ I promised my 
friend Mr. Nevins to make a special issue of it after 
he had taken occasion to gloat to me over your praise 
of it. Here is the issue: I would like all readers to 
study the story carefully and answer this question. Is 
it science-fiction? I personally don’t think so. An ex- 
cellent little story, but not stf. Why? It was a hoax. 
The doctor pretends that he is going to do something 
that would be science-fiction if he did it. But the 
doctor was bluffing. He could no more do what he 
claimed than you or I. All the fantasy consists there- 
fore of an entirely theoretical discussion of the possible 
results of what might be done were the Sense Twister 
a fact. In fact, they might be discussing a certain 
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Other story in which this experiment was carried out. 
but the name of which escapes me for the moment. 
I ^n’t think it was in W.S. Probably some one else 
wUi remember it. Let's hear the readers' opinion on 
this. 

Mr. Donovan J. Foster next. I see you asrree on the 
inside drawings. Thanks. I understand i>erfectly that 
the contents drawing is allegorical. Nevertheless, 
there are a staff of artists associated with this mag' 
azine. That picture could be improved, as 1 said. The 
references to other magazines are not in bad taste. 
This publication has to face its rivals on the stands. 
Also in the reader’s mind every time a story is read, 
ft is no dishonor to follow a good example. W.S. is 
competing in word space. They dare to charge 25c 
for a copy. They must be prepared to give full value. 
Which in the view of other prices and magazines 
they have not done. I am the author of the story 
you mention. But I do not believe that has anything 
to do with my right to criticize. People who are poor 
or not particularly outstanding in sports do not 
hesitate nevertheless to criticize famous athletes. The 
critics cannot play half as well but they know the 
fundamentals and what does constitute good playing, 
just as well as the great athlete. This applies also 
to myself. I am very young for a w’riter. In a few 
years perhaps 1 shall attain the facility of experience. 
Nevertheless, as a fan I know whereof I talk when 1 
criticize a story. I deny that my story is not original. 
It was sufficiently original for a veteran author to 
borrow my general plot idea and incorporate it into 
a story of his own. I refer to “The Distortion Out 
of Space” by Francis Flagg in Weird Tales, 

And now let me come to an issue which up to now 
I have ignored. That was my reason for not reading 
‘'Druso.” AH seem to pick on that point. In the first 
place, let me take issue with Mr. Jones again. I am 
not the type to start wars. I have no prejudice 
against the German people nor their race. The 
stories that come from there may be good : they may 
be excellent. There are indeed many great German 
authors. Unfortunat^y, practically all now reside out> 
side that unhappy land. “Druso” may have been a 
good story. I believe it probably was. Notwithstanding, 
Messrs. Gemsback and Homig’s going out of their 
way to procure it and use it, and send royalty money 
back to Germany for it, was to me a horrible shock 
and a realization of something which is better left 
unsaid. In these da$^, in order to help the downfall 
of this anti-civilization campaign that is emanating 
(ike a foul cancer from Germany, it has been found 
necessary by all who uphold the ideals of fr^ speech, 
free press, free thought, free right of conscience and 
worship and truth in all things, to adopt some sort 
of defensive measure against that nation. That 
measure was decided by labor leaders, priests, minis- 
ters, rabbis, pacifists, and upholders of honest govern- 
ment and decency everywhere, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew, to be a boycott against products 
made in Germany. It was intended to teach that 
nation and its leader that the entire world is revolted 
at their actions, that progress must and will go on 
despite the Leader's etforts to the contrary. And in 
America and in England great leaders of church and 
state signified their approval. 

But among those people, that select little group, 
that looks forward to a great future more earnestly 
and eagerly than all others, those known as lovers of 
science and science-fiction, I found to my horror that 
one magazine had proceeded to go to Germany to 
purchase there and send money over in pasnnent in 
violation of its own self-respect and the principles 
for which it had stood. That is the reason for my 
disgust and intense feeling about '“Dniso.” And 1 
believe that any man who reads stf. and has any 
self-respect or mental decency cannot help but agree 
with me. I cannot read a story when 1 know that the 
money paid for every line of it is acting against my 
Ideals. What do you think? donau) A. Wollhehm. 

New York City. N. Y. 

(Your chief trouble, we think, is that you take 
Httle unimportant matters too seriously. Is it such an 
awful crime and does it ruin the magazine completdy 
if our contents page is crowded? Does a small but 
readable type in the readers' department forever con- 
demn the future of science-fiction? Of course, we 
don’t mind receiving criticisms till we're blue in the 
face, but (t does make us smile now and then to see 
some of the minute details that are made into national 
catastrophes indignant readers. 

We can imagine your glee at boosting Mr. Kaletsky's 
statement that the editors of Wonder Stories do no 
editing at all. That's about the hardest blow we've 
received. Too bad you couldn't be the first to think of 



it; but you had to let Mr. Kaletsky beat you to iL 
However, it's a good thing that we don't take such 
criticisms to heart, or w'e'd have died of grief after 
receiving that letter. We know that we're giving our 
readers the best that is in us and our authors, and our 
conscience is clear. Also, for every reader that criti- 
ciees, we have at least ten that praise highly — and 
that's plenty of consolation. 

We violently disagree with you, however, when you 
condemn us for printing German stories. It would 
be more narrow-minded by a long shot to turn down 
excellent science-fiction because we do not like the 
government in the country where they originate than 
to print them and send the money to that country. 
We have nothing against (^rmany — we are perfectly 
neutral — and^ we are not concerned with the actions 
of the political parties and leaders outside of the 
United States. What the leader of Germany does to 
or for the Germans is for the Germans to think 
about. 

If it will ease your mind any. though, we might 
inform you that roost of the money paid for thee? 
stories is not going to Germany. Most of it goes for 
translating,* and the translator is very much an 
American. Our two chief German authors. De Richter 
and Von Hanstein, live in Monte Carlo and Switzer- 
land. respectively, and spend most of their money 
there. 

We are glad to see that in this letter you loosen 
up on the ropes a bit. — EDITOR.) 



“New Policy Working Wonders** 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

I wish to congratulate you on the great improve- 
ment manifest in 3^ur December number. I r«id 
every story in the book, which designates, in my case, 
that an issue is topnoteb. The illustrations by Paul 
are, if it is possible, even better than before. He has 
risen a long way since 1D26! I am glad to see that 
you are riding easy on the interplanetary. The really 
good ones are rare and such stories have been greaily 
overworked in other magazines. 

Your new policy is working wonders in science- 
fiction. The plots now present really contain some- 
thing new. 

I would like to see the return of the Quartkily, and, 
if it ever seems advisable, the large size. 

Enclosed is application for membership in the 
SciENCB Fiction Lbacub, Arthur Gnabdinoeb. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(The encouraging words In your letter are certainly 
a refreshing tidbit in any day's mail, and we thank 
you for your kind thoughts. 

We fe^ as you do about the interplanetary story. 
We certainly have nothing against them, but we are 
tired of the old routine of hacknej^ plots and only 
take those that contain something radically new, and 
those are indeed rare, os you say. That is why you 
see so few interplanetary stories in our vnagazine 
lately.— ED/TOK.) 



“Killed to Death!** 

Editor, WoKD&R Stories: 

Having faithfully followed the contents of your 
stf. mag for some past fourteen months, plus 
a few “back numbers” of the same publication I also 
have in my possession, I feel it my solemn, yea. im- 
perative duty to acquaint you with iny most mingled 
feelings concerning matters depicted in your mag 
of prophetic fiction. 

Inasmuch as I am an avid reader of this type of 
literature, being a self-converted “fan,” I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the old proverb. “All 
things come to him who waits” does not apply to 
stf. “fans.” Hence, this letter. 

Bricks a^comind! DUCK I 

Concerning “The Final Struggle” by Francesco 
Bivona. A disgrace to scientifiction. Concerning just 
punishment for F. Bivona: He should be killed to 
death! So should the editor who was responsible for 
this. (No offense, Mr. Editor; I'm only trying to 
Impress upon you my feelings in this matter. And 
undoubtedly the feelings of thousands.) The title was 
very deceiving. One would naturally expect the story 
to deal with .the last remnant of civilization in th? 
remote future — at least / did I 

Another outrage : “House of Monstrosities” by Edsel 
Newton in December's issue. Where did you pass 
judgment on this? (You must have been seated in a 
draft — which could account for your chills.) With such 
creations conjured as this nonsense contained, it 
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mifirht ‘‘go over** in a Frankenstein type of moving 
picture, if properly bandied, but such combinations are 
difficult to visualize in one’s mind when merely read- 
ing the story. It is my opinion that a horror tale is 
distinguishable only when clothed in dread mystery. 
"House of Monstrosities’* lacked the vital injection. 
The outcome was too evident>-*^he reader would not 
have to guess twice to solve the mystery, wrapped in 
cellophane f 

Now, then, on the other hand, a good author can 
combine guepenae with horror and eliminate the cloak 
of mystery. I am thinking of Philip Barshofsky's 
"One Prehistoric Night,” in which, if you will 
remember, the sturdy little Martians fought a losing 
battle with the monsters of the Jurassic period. (1 
came to love those little fellows and I think Paul’s 
illustrations were equal in quality to the story itself. ) 
There was no mystery in this situation. It was all 
in the art of knowing how to bold the readers’ interest 
without arousing disf^or. It appears to me his style 
of writing was matter-of-fact, modest, conser\’ative. 
By all means, capture Barsbofsky ! 

Getting back for a "once-over” of "The Final 
Struggle/* it appears that Bivona brought his night- 
mare (?) to a too convenient conclusion. Everything 
was arranged for the hero’s convenience— that spiked 
door brought into the tale at the final struggle got 
my nanny. Too convenient! If it had been mentioned 
earlier in the account, then, when the final struggle 
came about, things would have seemed more rational. 
1 am sorry to criticize Mr. Bivona and perhaps offend 
him — more so. if he is new in this field, but ye gods, 
Mr. Editor, if we get many more tales like "The 
Pinal Struggle” and "House of Monstrosities,” you’ll 
be the loser ! One more criticism : 1 never saw so many 
chapter headings in two pages in all my life as 1 
did in "The Final Struggle” ! And another thing : 
One more editorial comment over such a cock-and-bull 
story as "House of Monstrosities” within the next 
few months (how could you!) and ray faith in 
WoNOCfi SroRiBS will involuntarily commence to 
waver! And Mr. Editor, you wooildn’t want that to 
happen, would you? 

Retain Clifford D. Simak, Arthur K. Barnes, Leslie 
Stone, Kaye Raymond, Eando Binder, Laurence Man- 
ning, John Beynon Harris. Dr. Keller, Edmond 
Hamilton, Sydney Patzer, Philip Barsbofsky, D. D. 
Sharp, Stanley Weinbaum, John M. Corbett, Raymond 
A. Palmer, W. P. Ckickroft — by the way, I think a 
sequel to "The Alien Boom” would be in good standing 
— and during your space time, you might take a peek 
into the fourth or fifth dimensions and try to round 
up Clark Ashton Smith and Neil R. Jones for his 
"Professor Jameson” stories. 

Interplanetary tales are the soul of stf. It seems 
to me that the immensity of the void is not portrayed 
as vividly or as fully as might be done. Way not an 
interplanetary flight of Man in which the trip between 
worlds is more in detail, more vivid, more glorified? 
And more awe-inspiring. Occasionally we have dished 
out for our stf gullets a rehash of interplanetary 
adventures which seem commonplace, in that there is 
commerce established between Mars, Earth, Venus, 
etc. These are actually boring. Hackneyed trash, with 
trivial affairs mixed up with interplanetary wastes, 
they are hard to digest. A brief summary will show 
what I’m driving at : These tales contain the necessary 
hero, his fianee, the nasty fatber-in-law-proepect, who 
.is president of the interplanetary space line and 
the rival company. A race from Mars ! . . . Old 
stuff ! Nothing new here. There are dozens of similar 
plots. This type of tale is in decadence. Let’s give it a 
decent burial and leave out human rivalries, love 
affairs, and heroes who must "make good” and 
more of the interstellar wastes. Human nature in these 
kinds of stories can be used successfully, without 
cluttering up the entire plot. Also, men of the form 
of robot bodies with a human brain to control the 
mechanisms and less of hunaan nature are quite enter- 
taining. (I'm thinking of Professor Jigmeeon and his 
robot companions — similar tales could be written.) 
With too much intercourse between Terrestrials and 
alien beings, a story of distant worlds loses certain 
of its charm, because you can’t write a tale of strange 
creatures who have any intellectual ability whatsoever, 
without bringing up ^te, lust, greed, war, love, re- 
ligion, plot and counterplot — in fact, everything to the 
credit and discredit of human nature and then, what 
have you ? The novel is not so far removed from com- 
monplace things, in a sense, as the author undoubtedly 
intended it to Iw. When he brings in intellectuality, 
to a greater or lesser degree, he titnply cannot eecape 
from human eonveutionalUieg and the chances are 
even that such tale will become boring long before 
its conclusion. Let the author merely touch on com- 



munication between Terrestrials and alien beings 
when be weaves his story and Um readers’ ima^na- 
tions will fill in the rest. "Dawn to Dusk,” although 
not strictly an interplanetary yam, but being a time 
tale, as well, is an excellent example of the type 1 
would suggest as an illustration. At present 1 can only 
refer to Parts I and II, as Part IZJ is net yet oft the 
press. In this serial, we are impressed with the wonders 
of the unthinkably distant future, the author, Eando 
Binder, barely grazing the surface of tUngs, leaving 
the reader to fill in the various details from bis own 
excited imagination. 

Understand, I am not for the weird type of tale. 
But I do believe an account of adventurers on a 
journey of exploration in other Systems, minus the 
conventionalities of the human race, regardless of 
how alien their disguise, would make quite a hit. 
Another type of tale very fascinating is that of "Time- 
Travel.” Since Time Travel, like the bulk of machina- 
tions^ introduced in stf., 1^ not been proven to a 
certainty to be an imposeibility (although we fully 
realize it is one of the most extravagant of our con- 
ceptions), I see no reason why some of your imagina- 
tive authors should cot take more advantage of the 
benefit of the doubt and bestow on the clamoring sU. 
"fans” some delightful adventures dealing with this' 
fascinating subject. There is a wealth of material in 
this field. 

"The Exile of the Skies’^ by Richard Vaughan was 
related in a beautiful manner. <hlTerent from the 
majority. Plot and science were both fine. All this 
year’s serials are fine; however, Eando Binder’s 
"Enslaved Brains” and "Dawn to Dusk” top every- 
thing. The "shorts” are mostly first class. 1 believe 
"The Man From Bes'ond” by J. B. Harris contained 
the most surprising climax of the year’s "shorts.” 

A suggestion to preserve stf. mags.: A 1-inch wide 
roll of sealing tape will help preserve the edges and 
hold the covers to the contents indefinitely. At the 
5 & 10c Store. 1 have a growing l^rary of stf. mags 
preserved in this way. 

As you evidently are aware, your competitor is 
promising us, under certain conations, to release two 
issues of astounding tales per month. Heaven forbid 1 
Where on earth will they ever dig up stf. really worth 
competing withf They are hackneyed enough at 
present. 1 read them with a growing disgust. My 
limit is two magazioes per month, due to lack of 
time. When Uie issue is doubled, here’s one reader 
who will stick exclusively to WoND&a StORiBS and drop 
the other. This condition s^uld affect thousands : also 
extra expense. Perhaps you will have a strqggle for a 
few months with this competiter, but if they can’t 
secure more rational, grammatically improved tales, 
you’ll certainly come out on top. It is improving 
WoNDm Stori£S. More reliable than the others. I like 
to look over the letters in your old battle-ground. "The 
Reader Shrieks” (or squeaks?). I enjoy "Science 
Questions and Answers.” These two departments con- 
stitute a sort of society, as it were. The latter is the 
only department of its kind in "all three” stf. mags. 
The editorials are excellent. In this stf. mag., we are 
aware of its progress through the readers* fan mail 
only — the editor endeavors to enlighten us in his 
editorial of scientific wonders, rather than cram 
cheap "sales talk” in where knowledge belongs. Thanl^ 
for your superior pubHcstion ! mu.tos H. Asquith. 

Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

(As we said before, we think Mr. Bivona has 
suffered enough for "The Final Struggle,” and we 
should dislike very much to "kill him to c^th.” Can’t 
you think of any other way to kill him? 

Yon also kick about "The House of Monstrosities.” 
which shows that you do not like the "monster” 
story. We find that many of our readers object to 
this type, and we have already decided not to givo 
yon any more of them, so your worries are over. 

We like your idea of preserving magazines and 
recommend it to our readers. The only objection we 
can see is that it would be difficult to “paw” through 
them and re-read them frequently, as many readers 
like to do. 

We agree with you heartily in your last paragraph. 
We certainly don’t believe m diluting our acience- 
fietkm so that we can turn it out in maas production. 
We can promise you that Wonobr Stoiubb will not go 
semi-monthly until there is sufficient assotznt of supo- 
rior material of our new policy typo written, and we 
fear that it will be many years b^re this happens. 
We always insist on giving ^e best and only the best. 
We can’t deny that we are out to make money tike all 
the rest, but just as important to us is the good name 
of WoHDB& Stories which Is a synonym for ''quality/* 
—EDITOR.) 
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An Open-Eyed Reader 

Editor, WoNDES Stobibs: 

This is my first letter to Wonder Stobies. I have 
every issue of every masrazlne bearing the title Wonder 
with the exception of the first three numbers of the 
Quarterly. 

Paul is the best iHostrator of any of the s-f maga* 
zlnes. I do not know what has happened to W^o, 
my second choice; he is absent from all magazines. 
Winter is O.K. for the interior drawings. In fact, the 
only artist who is completely rotten is Dold, who does 
not draw for you. 

Next, the index page. This could be improved upon 
by having all the names of stories grouped together 
on the top half, with a space or line separating it from 
the rest. Personally, I like the little sentence after 
each title that you had at one time. It gave a rough 
idea of the kind of story it was to be. 

The size of type is O.K., with the exception of the 
letter section. This is much clearer in the October issue 
than the previous ones, which was so dark and smudged 
I could hardly make it out without a headache. 

"The Spore Doom" was excellent, and from the 
ending certainly calls for a sequel, which 1 hope to 
see. 

"Xandulu" and “Druso" and "The Exile of the 
Skies" and "Evolution Sat^ite" and "The Fall of the 
Ei^el Tower" were all splendid ; but .‘‘The Lunar 
Consul" was terrible. I have not yet starts "Enslaved 
Brains," so of course, I cannot pass on it. 

"The Vengeance of a Scientist" and "The Last 
Shrine” were your most outstanding stories since last 
November. 19S8, of the complete stories. 

It would take too much space to praise all of the 
good stories which have appeared since November, so 
I will only list the ones which were positively rank. 
These are the following: 

‘‘Today's Yesterday," “The Tone Machine." "The 
Living Galaxy," ‘The End of Tyme," and ‘‘The Brain- 
Eaters of Pluto." 

"The Tree of Evil" was certainly not up to the 
usually high standard of David H. Keller. It was about 
as crazy as anything I have ever read ; while "The 
Doorbell" was superb. 

"The Brain of All Kahn" was exactly the type of 
story which I always give first choice. A few more 
stories of the weird surgical type would be O.K. 

While Wonder Stobibs as it appears today is the 
most attractive looking s-f mag on the market, both 
inside and out; I long for the good old days of the 
Science Wonder era, with the large illustrations by 
Paul. When are the Quartbrues going to make their 
reappearance? I mean the good old Quartbily ; not the 
half-baked ones of 1988. 

To pick up an old-time Quarterly, such as the 1980 
issues, and look through it at the profuse and super- 
imaginative drawings of Paul, the superb, was like 
being in a dream world. I certainly get no thrill now, 
when I pick up a current copy of Wonder 
even though it is the best. Harold F. Keating, 
Quincy, Mass. 

(There is little we can say in answer to your letter, 
except that you are a very analytical reader and we 
can see that you study every issue of Wonder Storxss 
carefully.— ED/rOfJ.^ 



Everything is Swell! 

Editor, WONDEE Stokies: 

Ahem ! I have a few constructive criticisms to make 
concerning your magazine— (How our Editor must 
tire of hearing those words!)— but my criticisms are 
few so you may now relax. Mr. Ed. 

I have only one brickbat to hurl, so I shall catapult 
it immediately. That is, keep the weird stuff out of 
W,S. It isn’t science-fiction anyway. And besides there 
are special magazines in which are printed weird tales. 
Stay on terra firma, W.S. Of course I realize that as 
science-fiction must be fantastic to a certain degree 
to be science-fiction, this cannot always be done. Say- 
ing this I am referring to such monstrosities as 
"Xandulu," which didn’t interest me in the least. 
"The Last Shrine." etc., etc. But give me a story, no 
matter how far-fetched, without the drooling and 
slathering monster, and I will masticate it, swallow it, 
and digest it readily. 

One thing that is, to me, humorous, is the galaxy 
of readers who seem to think the editorial staff ^ is made 
up largely of magicians who can pull a rabbit or an 
utterly perfect magazine out of a hat at the slightest 
wish of the reader. A word to them. Don’t heckle the 



Editors, fellow readers, they have their troubles, even 
as you or I. (Stafi. please note.) 

Nevertheless, I am sure we all harbor the vision of 
the ideal Wonder Stories back in our heads some- 
where. 1 know I do, but I think it will all evolve 
eventually, so I will not divulge the vision just yet. 
However, I would be satisfied if "our" mag never 
even rose from the "pulp" to the "slick" class. For, 
as much as we would like it to, we figure that we 
could manage to make out, somehow, always. 

The best stories I 

"Enslaved Brains" — Eando Binder’s crowning 
triumph I Best serial matter this year ! 

'‘A Martian .Odyssey" — Best short. 

"Literary Corkscrew," "The Doorbell," "The Tree 
of Evil," — all good — by Keller. 

"Man From Beyond"— Carefully worked out. 

"Into the Infinitesimal"— ^.K.,. but seeing long 
enough to make a two-part serial. 

I guess I could go on’n on'n on. Anyway, these above 
are a few, only a few, mind you, of the best. The 
authors are my favorites. 

So now I think 1 had better close before I am 
dubbed as a "fresh young squirt," or words to that 
effect, being one of your younger readers, fifteen. 

My appreciation of "our" magazine is 50-50, trans- 
lated as meaning that 1 am perfectly satisfi^ with 
everything. Of course. W.S., like everj^hing else, isn't 
perfect, but let me say in all sincerity that it’s a darn 
good imitation. The new size suits me ; the new policy 
suits me .... Everything is swell! 

Willis Cain, 

Port Gamble. Wash. 

(We do not use a weird story in this magazine 
unless it has a very good scientific basis — ^the scien- 
tific-weird story — and we print very few of these. 
Most of our readers approve of an occasional tale 
of this type, say about three or four a year. 

We wonder from your third paragraph if you’ve 
ever been an editor. You seem to know a lot about 
it, or most likely it is just good deduction. 

You say that everything is swell. It is a good 
thing that the editors are broadmlnd^ enough to 
keep their beads from getting that way. after let- 
ters like yours.— £?£)/rO^.> 



A Very Young Fan 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I sure am all a-twitter about this reprint annual. I 
hope it works. You can count on me to buy it as 
soon as it comes out. I am a new reader of Wonder 
Storibs, although I have been reading science-fiction 
for several years. I was attracted to Wond€» Stories 
by the bright cover of the May issue. I looked through 
the mag and bought it. That started my career as a 
confirmed Wonder Stories reader. 1 have just finished 
my copy of the August Wonmr Stories. My favorite 
story in the May issue was "Earthspot." Although 
the science was doubtful, it was a good story. My 
favorite stories in the June, July. August and Sep- 
tember issues were : 

June — "Into The Infinitesimal." 

July — "Voice of Atlantis." 

August — "Enslav'ed Brains." 

September — ‘‘The Man From Beyond." 

Hurrah for “Enslaved Brains" ; Eando Binder 
never did better ! 

Can’t you get Bob Olsen, or has somebody got him 
copyrighted or something? Paul is your best artist. 
Grrr — I'm tearing my hair and gnashing my teeth 
waiting for that science-fiction cartoon ; can’t 3^u 
hurry it up ? I am probably the youngest science- 
fiction fan in the country, having started reading stf 
at the age of nine years, and l^lng only eleven now. 

STBt'E Rbckert., 

Terre Haute. Ind. 

(We are astounded that we have a science-fiction 
reader as young as yourself. Your letter could easily 
be taken for one written by a person many years 
older. You have certainly had an early start. — EDI- 
TOR.) 



From a SFL Chapter Director 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

When will another story by Clark Ashton Smith 
be printed in Wonder Stories? I anxionsly hope 
that there will be one in the neor future. 
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Haven’t read aJl the October number yet, as 1 
am catching up on current reading, but “Thieves 
Prom Isot” was veiy fine — well written, generous 
in imagination, weird, and stimulated with _ new 
thoughts. Of course, Binder is one of the best science- 
fietion authors. 

I think Paul should do a few of his drawings in 
lighter shades: but there is nothing incorrect in his 
darker illustrations. His picture for “Martian Odyssey” 
was perfect. It touched me as ideal and expressed all 
the beautiful elements of fantasy and bizarre ad- 
venture. The latter description applies to the stoiy, 
also. Am impatient to read the sequel, “Valley of 
Dreams.” 

W. Varick Nevins 111 writes good .stories that are 
always mostly true to realila^, and the plots are 
usually catchy ; I get amusement from his sense of 
humor. Incidentally, print more stories of the hu- 
morous type. And while I’m giving orders. I’ll men- 
tion that you ought to frame the cover picture free 
from all wording, so that readers can save each one 
vHioIe and. clean. 

Want to read more of Carl Jacobi’s weird science-fic- 
tion stories, and would like to see stories in WOKOEai 
Storibs by A. Hyatt Verrill, G. Peyton Wertenbaker, 
Ray Cummings, and a lot of the older writers. Frank 
K. Kelly has been absent for a long time, which is dis* 
tressing, for his tales are always excellent. How 
very welcome another future war story by Carl W. 
Spohr would be ! I’ll never forget “The Final War.” 

The “Sacred Cut” must he kept, because it Tepre- 
sents Wonder Storiejs — Once, Now, and Henceforth. 

Another thing could be done to improve the mag- 
azine and help us collectors — don't continue story 
to the rear of the mayazine. It presents diSicvIti^s 
when one wants to save distinct stories. 

The Annual is going to be marvelous, as vaguely 
as I can visualize it. Pictures by Paul — ^two page 
illustrations in some instances — ^large size magazine, 
good paper, imaginative, vivid cover, and reprints of 
the sweetest old masterpieces .... and that isn’t a 
fraction of what the genuine magazine will be like. 

Well, I’ve exultantly bellowed my mind bare, and 
said nothing, so I’ll quit. ( “Thank God I . . . .. Now, 
where’s that waste-paper basket?”— Editor,) 

Stuart Aters, 

Member No. 60, SFL, 
Lewiston, Ida. 

(Clark Ashton Smith has not submitted anything to 
US for a long time, but we hope that he will favor 
us again in the near future. 

How did you like “Valley of Dreams”? Another 
sequel might be forldicoming. 

We try our best not to continue the last page of 
a rtory to the rear of the magazine, but do not 
always find it possible to avoid. There are situations 
that arrive in the make-up of the magazine which 
very often necessitate this action. 

By the way, for the benefit of our readers, the 
last sentence in the letter was written by Mr. Ayers, 
who is a Director in the Sctbncb Fiction Li&ague:, 
and not the editor in reality. We never say such 
things.— FD/rOR.) 



. An Avid Reader 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

Being a reader of Wonder Stories and other science- 
fiction for over a year, I consider myself a full-fledged 
stf fan, and as such, take the liberty to send this 
epistle to your columns, a place In which I fear it 
will never appear. However, I shall begin by banding 
out brickbats and bouquets as I look over the October 
issue from cover to cover. 

The cover, I think, is 100 per cent better with the 
multi-colored background. It isn’t necessary to have 
a loud one to promote sales. 

Now about the Table of Contents (my pet peeve). 
Why you have that idiotic picture at the top, I don’t 
know. Why not replace it by something that would 
be a little more artistic and not so stiff. And then 
there are the titles : when one picks up the magazine 
and glances at the title page, it appears as though 
there are at least five or six stories. This iaeue has 
only three stories besides the serial. Try having the 
serial at the top, then a space and all the short 
stories and novelettes next, then another space with 
theSFLds^rtment, “The Brnder Speaks,” “Tho Science 
Questions and Answers,” any other items or poems. 



and the explanation of the cover. And another thing, 
don’t have any ads between the Table Of Contents and 
the Editorial. 

The stories for this issue in order pf their merit 
are : 

1. — “The Thteves From Isoti” 

2. — “The Brain of Ali Kahn.” 

2. — “The Fin^ Struggle.” 

I am not reading the serial until I sset the next 
issue, but 1 hope it is as good as the other foreign 
stories. I am greatly pleased to see that there is 
a sequel to “A Martian Odyssey” in store for us. 

I am not going on an endless tirade about Paul’s 
illustrations and how good they are. It’s an accepted 
fact that they're the best. Winter’s work this issue 
is as good as usual. I would like to see more of 
Shneeman’s work. 

About Mr, Perry’s suggestion in the Scibncb Fic- 
tion League department, I think he should give the 
new addicts to stf a better chance ;in his first re- 
quirement to become a bachelor of xtf, because of 
the difficulty in obtaining all the stf since 1900. Other- 
wise his suggestion is excellent. Mr. Reynolds’ article 
in the same department is also a grand id^ and 1 
too hope the scientific story reaches the “movies.” 
I hope you take Mr. Rothman’s request -for a rub- 
ber stamp of the SFL. emblem into consideration. 

Gbqrqb Harmon, 
SFL Meml^r 431, 
Chicago, 111. 

(Lurid covers do promote sales on the newsstand — 
we know from years of experience. You would 
hardly be attracted by one fiat and lifeless, even if 
it were artistic. Lurid covers can be very artistic, you 
know. 

Several of our readers have already brought out 
the fact that the illustration heading tibe oontents 
page is symbolic and should not be looked -at in the 
light you would the picture for one of the stories. 

Advertisements are one of the most important 
sources of income which allow a magazine to be 
published, and we cannot refuse to sell one of the 
pages between the contents and the editorial because 
a few of the readers think that it would be better 
to have them together. After all, it makes absolutely 
no difference to the readers, and it certainly does to 
the publishers and advertisers. 

You will notice that the First Science Fkition Test 
did not embrace all science-fiction since 1900. but 
mostly only that wTiich appeared in the science-fiction 
magazines since 1926.— ^EDITOR.) 



Another on Our Side 

Editor, Wonder Stories : 

I have been reading your magazine for three years 
and most of the previous copies that were in the 
personal file of a friend of mine. In all that period 
of time I have never written you a -letter. I was con- 
tent to sit b^k -and take your magazine for what 
it was and not bother the Editors with unnecessary 
letters. T have read every letter that has been printed 
in “The Reader Speaks” except a very few. In these 
many letters I found practically every type of criticism. 

I have found, as no doubt many readers have, that 
opinions of the persona who write these letters vary 
greatly. Some threw good-natured brickbats at the 
stories and the magazine. Others voiced their thoughts 
in malicious language. The greater part, however, 
had g<^ words for Wonder Stories. 

However, in the September, 1984 issue, I perused 
the letter of Mr. Donald A. Wollheim -of New York 
City. After reading over Mr. WoUheba’s letter I 
found that 1 disagreed with him greatly -and agreed 
with the Editors that several of Mr. WOUheim’s 
criticisms were gross^ exaggerated. I could not let 
his letter pass '^thout expressing myself. 

First, Mr. Wollheim criticizes severely the work 
of PauL A mere glance at any of the covers of your 
rival m^azines will show that Mr. Wollheim is 
decidedly wrong. In my opinion Wonder Stories has 
the most attractive cover of practically all U»e mag- 
azines on the stands. I always buy my copy on the 
stands and I never fail to see Wondir St(^CS at the 
first glance. Paul is an excellent ilhis^ator.; <and as 
for the cover being “invariably” by Kim, Mr. WoH- 
heim should notice that most magazines have i^it one 
cover as^tist (if they can be called arridts) and 
therefore ^eir covers are always mow or less alike. 
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I afirree with Mr. WoUheim in the matter of the 
title page. You could isolate your stories from your 
features and departments safely without imitating 
your competitors. 

I dlsatrree afirain with Mr. WoUhehn on the type 
you use. It appears that he is not very well read in 
fiction magazines. I could go to any newsstand, pick 
up five **pulps’* and I would be wflUng to wager 
that three of them would contain worse printing 
than Wonder Stoaibs. I wonder if Mr. WoUheim has 
any idea of the costs of presses used to print mag- 
azines of this type. If he had, he very probably would 
not suggest that you get a new press ; even though 
you may need one. 

Sometimes the illustrations do not always ht the 
stories perfectly, but on the whole 1 find them all 
right. 

The type used in the letter department is satis- 
factory. Larger type would remove a great many 
letters each month and stlU not utilize this space for 
stories. Maybe Mr. WoUheim needs glasses, and if he 
already wears them« probably be needs new ones. 

Mr. WoUheim apparently likes very few of your 
stories. He says that he has not read so many of 
them, therefore 1 don’t see how he could pass on 
them. I always thought that one had to read a story 
through to really find out what it was like. 1 liked 
“Druso,” “Traders in Treasures,” “Earthspot,” 
“The Green Cloud of Space.” and many others. 

Mr. WoUheim farther states that he did not read 
“The Green Cloud of Space” and then proceeds in- 
directly to tell us why he did not like it. 

Our friend’s criticism of “Druso” does not seem 
fair. After all, if a stc^ry is good, who cares about 
the nationality of the talented author who patiently 
labored to produce it. 

I am not German and wiU not attempt to defend 
the German race, but if I were Mr. WoUheim. whose 
name I have studied and from his denouncement of 
our friends across the sea my opinion must run in 
a certain channel. I would not let personal or 
other prdudlce disrupt my enjoyment of science- 
fiction. I may be wrong, but it seems that the best 
thing Mr. WoUheim could do would be to try another 
science-fiction magazine since he seems to like science- 
fiction. He might be surprised if be did. 

1 praise the Editors for having enough courage to 

rint Mr. WoUheim’s letter. I fear his letter must 

ave hurt several people, if not many. 

In closing I have one request to make. If the 
Editors print my letter, I would like to have them 
print my address, or. if that is impossible. I would 
like to have them forward my address to Donald A. 
WoUheim and his address to me. 

Louts A. Sacha. Jr.. 

Cleveland. Ohio. 

(We do not need praise for having the “courage” 
to publish Mr. WoHheim’s letter. If a reader has the 
audacity to write a letter, we are bold enough to 
print it. As you say. bis letter might have hurt the 
feelings of some, but others have probably taken it 
the way we did. Many people say “I dare you to 
publish this 1” only because they like to see their 
names in print. We do not discriminate in publish- 
ing the letters. — EDITOR.) 



Space-Travel to Come 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

The September issue of WoNDBa Stoeurs proves 
that the Editors are embarking upon a broad-minded 
policy of liberalism. This issue should act as a model 
for all science-fiction. It reprints scientific fantasy 
in its most imaginative form. It is this sort of science- 
fiction which the devotee of the art is constantly 
searching for. Conservatism means death to science- 
fiction, whereas the highly imaginative style as 
exemplified in the September issue of Wonder Stories 
is the only type which wiU endure. 

There is no need to classify the stories, as this 
task will no doubt be admirably carried out by numer- 
ous other readers. However, it seems that this issue 
should receive unanimous acclaim from every intelli- 
gent reader as being the best which the magazine 
has produced fon a long period of time. The old charm 
of science-fiction seemed to renew itself. There was 
a rebirth of the lure which genuine science-fantasy 
holds for the reader, together with complete satisfac- 
tion and a desire for more of the same type of liter- 
ature. which has been all too scarce in recent years. 



If Wonder Stories will continue with this same policy 
throughout succeeding issues, there can be no doubt 
that interest in the magazine will take a great upturn. 

At least one scienoe-fiction editor flatly denies the 
possibUity of interplanetary travel. Perhaps 1 am 
mistaken, but it has appeared to me that this type 
of fiction is being looked on askance by this editor, 
in favor of everyday, conservative, earthly science. 
Let us hope and pray that Wonder BroRbsa never 
takes this outlandish stand! Jambs L. Busby 

Seward. Al^ka. 

(Science-fiction is only conservative in the sense 
that stories of this type must always be convincing. 
There is a limit to the fantasy, though the limit is 
far beyond thi^ in any other type except fairy tales, 
which are written for children to anything 

can be convincing. There are, we might say. really 
three branches of fantastic literature : Fairy t^es for 
youngsters, weird fiction and science-fiction for ma- 
ture, imaginative people. 

You will never have to worry about our saying 
that we believe interplanetary travri will never be 
accomplished, because we do. It may come in fifty 
years, in five hundred, or tn fifty thousand, but we 
certainly believe that man will some day travel be- 
tween the planets. After all. it is not such a fan- 
tastic idea. There are tremendous problems to over-, 
come, of course, as there are in any great under- 
taking. The editor who said that be did not believe 
that interplanetary communication would ever be 
accomplish^ is probably one of those who would 
have doubted the possibility of the airplane fifty 
years ago. It is only a matter of time. However, if 
someone came up to us tomorrow and said that he 
had built a space-ship, or had the constructions all 
figured out. we would be very skepticai. as anyone 
would. We believe in the possmliky. but we want to 
be shown before we give credence to any assertions. 
There are too many scientific cranks in the world.^ 
EDITOR.) 



About Scientifilms 

Editor, WONDBR Stories; 

I have just finished reading the October issue and 
except for one story. I believe It has even the July 
issue beaten. In other words, if It had not been for 
“The Final Struggle” by Francesco Bivona this 
would have been the best for the year. What hap- 
pened to Mr. Hornig that he let euch a thing as that 
get through ? For one thing, it had absolutely no 
place in a scienoe-fiction magazine. And another 
thing, it was so poorly written that I am doubtful 
if even a magazine dealing in weird fiction would 
have even considered it. **The Final Struggle” 
(where did the title come from?) violated nearly 
every rule in the construction of sentences that I've 
ever learned. The conversation was the flattest that 
I have read anywhere and. to top it off. the whole 
thing read like a poorly written synopsis of a much 
longer story. 

Now, don’t take the first part of this letter so 
hard. Mr. Editor. The cover by Paul is a knockout. 
It certainly reminds me of the good old covers of 
the SoiBNCB Wonder. Mr. Lenard’s letter, by the way. 
in defense of Paul’s work, was most interesting. It 
presented a side whkh I doubt few of the readers 
ever stopped to think of. 1 am very glad to hear that 
Mr. Lenard is making another science-fiction film. 
Let’s have some reproductions of the stills. Mr. Edi- 
tor. I was wondering if it were possible to obtain 
a print of one of his pictures for showing to the 
various Scibncb Fiction Lbaqub Clubs? I, for one. 
would be willing to rent it. 

“The Thieves From Isot” was the best story in the 
issue. Anything by Eando Binder seems to have the 
mark of quality stamped on it. “The Fall of the 
Eiffel 'Tower” was next. I don’t generally read serials 
before 1 have secured all of the parts, but when 1 
found out that this one was about termites, well— I 
simply couldn’t wait! You have printed some very 
good white ant stories in your day — remember “The 
Human Termites”? “The Brain of AH Kahn” was 
good and certainly fulfilled my desire to have a story 
with plenty of science in it. I have had my say 
about the other story in the issue. 

As to the article. “Don’t Be Fooled !” I most as- 
suredly haven’t been. When the other magazine first 
announced the increase in size it was very obvious 
that the page content was smaller — just by looks 
alone ! 

Just a word about the serials. The last few have 
been far above the average, but why is it that you 
have never repeated the type of continued story where 
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each part is complete in itself (like the Man Who 
Awoke”) ? Vernon H. Jones, 

Bes Moines, la. 

(We think that we have already said enough about 
"The Final' Struggle.” 

Speaking of science-fiction movies, we think that 
it will be a good idea for the Scibncb Fiction League 
to revive some of the classic scientifilms, to use a 
coined word, of past years for>the enjoyment of local 
members. We’ll get around to that sometime during 
the near future. The films are available at very low 
rates, but the real cost comes in securing an audi- 
torium and operators. 

We still use the type of story like “The Man Who 
Awoke” except that we do not always use the seauels 
in issuM immediately succeeding the first story. — EDI- 
TOR,) 



Since the Diaper Stage 

Editor , WoNDEB Stories: 

In looking back over the recent stories in your 
excellent publication, I find that there is a great deal 
of room for some comments and not a little criticism. 

"Xandulu” is one of Williamson’s best. 1 ought to 
know. I’ve only been reading your magazine since 
the diaper stage. More of Jack’s tales in the future, I 
beseech you ! 

As usual in a science-fiction magazine, there is a 
small war raging over the cover design pro and con. 
Now let me stick in my mouthful I Certainly Paul 
ought to be able to keep the job of thtf beet S.F. 
artist in the game 1 He slung much pmnt and be 
certainly has the experience that goes to make up 
an artist extraordinary. Let ’em howl or shriek or 
anything they want to, but Paul will remain unper- 
turbed and continue to give us the beat in illustra- 
tions- 

The “Tyme” stories which have appeared twice in 

f our pages were certainly amusing ; why not have 
lasse and Fedor write another? 

“The Fall of the Eiffel Tower” is taking up alto- 
gether too much room, only four stories in the October 
is.sue ! 

Register my first place for Eando Binder’s “En- 
slaved Brains” ; it was a nice piece of work. Binder’s 
"Thieves From Isot” is another dandy one. 

Well, here’s wishing the best of luck to good old 
Wonder Stories and may her covers adorn the news- 
stands for years to come f Freio AniiER, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

(You seem to be a veteran reader and know “where- 
of you speak.” 

There is such a thing as overdoing this sequel 
business. Some day we’ll get desperate and run the 
sequel firat and the story foaf — not such a bad idea 
at that. In New York there runs even now a play 
that’s causing a furor. The first act is laid in 1934, 
the last in 1915. 

"The End of Tyme” has already had one sequel, 
and we do not see an opening for another.— EB/TOif.) 



Our Comments Appreciated 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

The November Wondhi Stories came to me as a 
welcome relaxation from a difficult book I had been 
reading for the last week for school. The cover, I 
think, is the best one of the small size. I would say 
it is the best cover Paul ever did, but I still think 
that the one to "The Space Coffin” has never been 
excelled. However, where are Paul’s marvelous space- 
ships and machines, like the ones he did for “Baron 
Muenchhauaen” and “The Moon Conquerors”? You 
know the kind I mean, the ones with all kinds of 
complicated mechanisms op the outside. 

The stories, on the whole, were excellent, but I 
would like to see something really brilliant once in 
a while. There was one thing missing in the last 
several issues — a real old-fashioned interplanetary 
Story taking place on a space-ship, with ray guns 
and battles, and all those things. I know that you 
don’t like old-fashioned stories, but it would be good 
to have something like that once in a while, especially 
if done by an author such as John W. Campbell. E. E. 
Smith, or Edmond Hamilton.. And what has ^ hap- 
pened to Richard Vaughan? After that brilliant 
story, “Exile of the Skies,” he seems to have dis- 
appeared. We must have a sequel. And speaking about 
sequels, I’m going to holler, for one to “Space Raya,” 
every month until I get it. I want more antics of 
that Jovian, wbat’s-bis-name, who throws people 
around like tenpins. 



I didn’t like "Valley of Dreams” as much as "A 
Martian Ody.ssey.” In a story of that typa- T like it 
when they around seeing all different ktn^ of 
people. In this new story they just see the same things 
we had before. When Weinbaum writes a se<iuel— of 
course we must have one to clear up all' those mys- 
teries — I hope th^ will meet with new and stranger 
creatures in their travels. “Twenty-Five Cenoturies 
Late” would have been a good story but for two 
things. Why, oh why, must an. author min a per- 
fectly good story by writing it in the present tense? 
It would have been a million times better if written 
as all other stories are written. Besides- that, the plot 
is the oldest future-civilization plot there is. Aside 
from that the story was good. (Ouch! Watch out 
with those ray guns! I’ll be good I ) 

have no criticisms for the other stories besides 
saying that I think “Dawn to Dusk” will exceed all 
previous records, even though it is another “Man 
Who Awoke.” All that Eando Binder needs to put 
himself on a par with Keller and Hamilton, is to write 
an interplanetary story of the above-mentioned type. 

What is this battle about Donald WoIlhein»7 Let me 
get in on it. I think that anybody who aaye such 
things about the magazine ought to be barred from 
reading it. I see no fault with the type. Altbough the 
type of “The Reader Speaks” seemig to be smaller 
than that of the letter department of Magazine A, 
I would much ratb^ read “The Reader Speaks” than 
the other letter department. This is my reason. Mag- 
azine A has fifty letters a month, and Won^B 
Stories has ten l^era a month. Isn’t it pleasanter 
to read ten interesting Otters interspersed with edi- 
torial comments than to read fifty letters, most of 
them saying the same thing? I think it ia. So 1 say, 
keep Wonder Stories the way it is. There is only 
one fault I have to find with it. and' that is hardly 
a fault. This is the small size. You know that Paul 
cannot draw well with the small size. Compare his 
work today with that done with the large siw. Quite 
a difference. I can. easily explain why youi get more 
sales with the smalt size, because it catera more to 
the general public. The layman is afraid of a large- 
size magazine, but the fans want it. So wbat are 
you to do? Make two Wonder Stories, one large 
size and one small. No, I don’t think that would do. 
Anyway, I am sure that every old fan who has seen 
Paul’s drawings with the large size, wiU not rest 
content until WoNi^ Stories is back to the stand^d 
it was in 1931 and ’32. Not in stories, but in size 
and paper. 

I’m much obliged for that list of Philadelphia SFL 
members. I was going to ask you for one in this 
very letter. It must be telepathy. Now I can get 
after those slackers. 

I am enclosing a letter clipped from a 1932 Wondhh 
Stories. Let me echo those sentiments. CHark Ashton 
Smith is an artist. Beside him, other authors look 
like babies learning how to speak. You asked me 
whether I wanted him to use his great vbcabulary. 
After thinking it over, I emphatically say yes. With- 
out his big words, ^nith is less than a mediocre au- 
thor, but with Hiem he makes other authors hide their 
heads in shame. Who cares if we can't understand 
those words? Since most of them are adjectives, 
their meanings are easily infeired. So everybody get 
up on his hind legs and shout for Clark Ashton 
Smith stories of “The Eternal World” variety. 

May you always mail the magazine so that 1 get 
it on Friday and may your stories have more science. 

Milton A. Rothman, 
Member 34, SFL. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(We thought that the present tense used in the 
construction oF "iSventy-Five Centuries 
a unique feature of the tale and not objectionable 
once in a while. We fail to see why you call the plot 
of the story old. There were several distinctly original 
ideas in it. , « « • ' 

We certainly have no desire to bar Mr. Wollheim 
from reading Wonder Stories, even if we bad tlw 
power to do so. It certainly will never improve his 
opinion of the magazine if he ignores it. Farther- 
more, the mere fact that he continues to read' it, if 
he still does, is enough to show that with all his 
criticism he still sees enough in the book to be worth 
hia twenty-five cents each month. 

We could give you many more letters m this to* 
partment each month if we left out these editorial 
comments, but as you say, the department would 
then kiae much of its interest. Why give only the 
readers* side? They deserve an answer and? we give it 
to them. — EDITOR.) 

(Continued on pofire 1273) 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST 

Oriental and Occidental Privately Printed Books in English on the 

• SEX and LOVE RELATIONS • 
of MANKIND Amazingly Illustrated 

By the Greatest Sexual Anthropologists of the Orient and the Occident 



Some of the recent FALSTAFF Private Publications for adults only are: 



1. The 

EROTIKON 

By Doctor 
Augustin Cabanes 



THE MOST AMAZINGLY ILLUSTRATED CULTURAL EROTIC WORK EVER 
ISSUED IN AMERICA PORTRAYING THE STRANGEST PHASES OF THE 
EROTIC LIFE OF SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED RACES. 



The (^gg^) 
with 550 



Strangest Sexual & Amatory Curiosa 

in the EROTIC LIFE of MEH and WOMEN across the ages 

CURIOUS RACIAL— Erotic Photographs 

And illustrations— 500 in color! ! I 



After authentic originals from Anthropological Exj>editiona~Field Stadies— 

Museum-Archives 

France’s greatest Sexual Anthropologist; Author of 6C Preyious Rare esoteric manu- 
scripts Ail of *whose detailed Sex Researches are summed up in this. Chef D-Oearre 




HIGH AIM OF 

Faistaff Publications 

STATED IN THE WORDS OF THE GREAT 
PROFESSOR PAOLO MANTEGAZZA 



enon« as 
a gigan- 
tic power 
which 
molds it- 
self in a 
thousand 
s 



pochs, and as an element 
and pleasure for the individual and 
venerations has appealed to me as 
and worthy undertaking. 

“Whether the Anthropologist 
Itestialities and savageries of African tribes 
or the supersensitive sensualities of the most 
aesthetic races, he should use the frankest 
and simplest language. I saw early that in- 
teresting scientific works were possible only 
by employing bold outlines and by eschewing 
ail technical, and usually wearisome, anal- 
yses and descriptions .... A wealth of 
hitherto unknown esoteric documents and 
manuscripts were there to be unearthed lift- 
ing the curtain on mysterious and wise pro- 
vedures in strange lands, that can increase 
the happiness of Occidental races . . 



jpy^ATiii^E nmu 

AND Collectors of , 

Y«AMA¥©IRy 

or ALL RACES 

fSENO FOR RlEC CSTAUXiUe^ 

OP BOOKS ON 

kSaENTinc Sexualia; 

'AMTHROPOLOCSaLl 
, ESOTERICA 
niNEXPURGATED CLASSICS 1 
Exoticallv Illvsiimted ] 

RACIAL ARTS OF LOVE j 

g* HAGIGA SEXGAIIS 



AnthroiKylegieal Studies ia the 

2. STRANGE SEXUAL PRACTISES®' pjlmw", .‘Id clvifilSJ 

By Dr. Iwan Bloch— Germany’s foremost Sex Anthropotooist and Physician 



Dr. Iwan Bloch’s Ethnolegtcal and Cultural Studies in the 

3. SEX LIFE IN ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED 

as i^veaied in Its Erotic apd Curiosa Literature vid Art through our own day 
with Joyce’s Ulysses; Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover; etc., etc. 

I fiO Erotic Itiustrations In Color by England's Greatest Masers 

with of Erotic Art: Hogarth. Beardsley, Rowlandson: etc. 

Fraxi's Million Dollar Private OHIectlon Was Used by Dr. Bloch 



4. MAGICA SEXUALIS ILLUSTRATED EXOTICALLV 

Esoteric Sex Sciences and Immemorial Arts of Love of All Lands 
By the World-famous French Savants — Dr. Emile Laurent and Prof. Nagour 



0 INCOMPARABLY The Greatest Work in any language on this subject 
Scientific and Anthropological Studies in 

5. ILLUSTRATED JAPANESE SEX RELATIONS 

Thousands of staggering unfoldments not found in other work 
Hidden sources in life and letters have been ransacked by the foremost native and 
European authorities and eyewitnesses ef the incredible practices in iaaon 



Anthropological Studies on the 

6. SEXUAL RELATIONS OF MANKIND 

Including Oriental, Occidental and Savage Arts, Rites. Customs of Love 
bewildering discoveries and disclosures derived from his vast travels and iractlce 
in strange lands, and his ingenious life-long researches 
By Prof. PaMe Mantegazza— Great Anthropologist— Founder of 
Italian Museum of Aathropoiogy 



Prof. Paolo Mantegazza’s Cultural Ahthropologltal Studies In the 

7. SAVAGE ARTS OF LOVE ILLUSTRATED 

with hundreds of authentic photographs of the love life of all Savage Races 



serious adult can afford to do without the valuable 
FALSTAFF Private Publications or The Faistaff 
Private Service, Unique in America** says a famous Amer- 
ican Lawyer. 

IF YOU ARE A SERIOUS ADULT and want FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERA- 
TURE fully describing the above and other erotic masterpieces 



PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 

cr use your own stationery, glrlng your age, and mention Dept 212 
FALSTAFF PRESS. Ine., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York City 
Please send me marked “Personal'* and in a sealed env^ope your FREE Illus- 
trated Literature on Bwks on the Sex and Love Belatlons by Authorities of 
World Repute. 

Name 

Address 

City STATB AGB 

Note: FALSTAFF LITERATURE WILL RE SENT TO MATURE PEOPLa 
ONLY. If you are not a serious ADULT do NOT send in coupon. 



Please mention Man Story Maoazinbs when answerina advertiacmcnf* 




Good News tor Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



TT HB fonovtnf Ui( of wsiCtUli bM teco preparMl 
* f«r members of th« SCimCjS FICTION LSAOUB 
by tlie offlo«n HMdOHaneri. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE raSPOSE 
OF THE LEAQtlE 

Tbe HOIXNCO FICTION LOEAOUB was foondad 
In Februirr, 1934. Tbe Xxecutlro ITlieotors aro aa 
follows: 

Forreit I. Ackerman, Eaodo Binder, Jack DarrQw, 
Edmond HamlltOB, DarM H. Keller. M.D.. P. 
Sebuylar Miller. Clark Ashtcn Smi^ and K V. 
8t«rsL Hugo OemibtdE. £x«eutiva Secretary, Oiarlea 
T>. Hom lg, A silitsnt Secretary. 

Tba BCtBNCii FICTION I£AOUB te ■ member- 
ship orfantsatloo for tbe proxoollui of tclenca fiotion. 
niare m ao duu, ao fees, aio Initiatiofis, In oonnec- 
Uon with tbe LEIAOTTE. No <me makes any money 
from It; no <me derives any salary. The only IncMne 
which the UAOUB bes is from Its memberafalp 
esaeotlals. A pam^et setting forth the LBAOUXTS 
aumeroui aspirations and purposes will be sent to 
tByooe eh reotlpi of e 3e stamp to eorer poatare. 

One of the purposes of the SCIENCE FICTION 
t£AOCV is to enhaz^ the popularity of seienee 
flottOB, to increase the number of its loyal fcdlowers 
by eonyertioc pot«Alal advomitN to the cause. To 
this end. the 8C1SNCB FICTION LBAOCB supplies 
members with membership letterheads, eoTalopes, 
lapel buttons, end other essentials. As soon as you 
are enrolled as a member, a beautiful oertifleate 
with the liEAOtJE'S seal will be sent to you. pro* 
riding lie la itamps or coin is sent for mallins and 
handling charges. However, this will be given free 
to all those enrolled members who find It possible 
to call personally at Headquarters for it. 

Another consideration which greatly benefits mmn- 
bars is that they are «ztltled to preferential dls- 
oounti when buying aeience fletiOR books from muner- 
om firms who bsve agreed to allow Iowm' prices to 
aQ 8CIKNCB FICTION LEAGUE members. The 
book publishers reslise that, the more fervid fans 
thera are to boost science fiction, tbe more buslnesi 
will result therefrom; end a goodly portion of the 
business la willing, for this reason, to 
:ENCB fiction I^GUB msmbecs In 



assist 



increasing their science fiction ooUecUona by sacur- 
Ing the latest bedks of this type et diioounted prices. 

SCIENCE FICTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SOLD ONLY TO 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE MEMBERS 

All the eseentlilf listed on this pege are iiavar 
•old to outsiders. They cannot be bought by anyone 
unless be has already enrolled as one of the members 
of the SCIENCE FICTION lAAGUE or signs the 
blank on this page (which automatically enrolls him 
as a member, always provided that he la a science 
fiction enthusiast). 

If. therefore, you order any of the science fletiop 
essentials without filling out the blank, or a faoslmlle 
(unless you ere already miroUed aa a L^QUB Bern* 
ber), your money will be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as tbe LEAGUE is ImtmnaUonal, it 
makes no difference whether you are a cltlxen of 
the United States or any other countoy. The LSAOUB 
is opoL to alL 
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3ohn l}ot 0 
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LEA8UE UnTEaHEADS 

A beautiful letterhead has been especially de- 
signed for member*' oor r e e pondepoe. It to tha 
official letterbaad for all naaoUMrs ef the LEAGUE 
and is invaluable when It becomes noeestary to 
I'orrestKmd with other members or with Hoad* 
Qusrters. 

A^CIBNCB FICTION LEAGUE letter* 
hewdwy per 100 Prepaid 50e 

LEABUE EttVELSPES 

So that letters mailed to members of tbe 
LEAGUB can be immediately recognized, special 
envelopes that harmonize with the letteiheadi 
have been printed. 

B— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUB enrel* 
opea, per 100 Prepaid 90c 

LEABUE SEALS 

These seals, or stlAsrs. are printed in three 
colon and aseasare 1^* In diameter, and are 
gummed on one side. They are used by OMObers 
to afllz to stationery, letterheads, envelopes, 
postal oards and the like. Tbe seals eigplfy_ that 
you are a member of the SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. Sold in lots of 25's or multiples 
tbMeoC. 

C-^CIBNCB FICTION LEAGUE eealu, 
per 2fi Prepaid 16c 

LEABUE UPEL BUTTON 

Thli beautiful button it made in hard enamel 
In four colors — red. white, blue and gold. It 
meaiureB in diameter. By wearing this but- 
ton, other members will recognize you. Many 
friends wlU perhaps also want to foin tb4 
LEAGUE. The button mutt be seen to be ap- 
preciated, 

D— SCIENCE FIOTION LEAGUE Usel 

batton Prepaid iSc 

DD^CIENCE FICTION LEAGUB lapel 
button, like the one deacribed abowe, 
byt in ooiid void. .... .Prepaid 9S.I0 



If yew do eet wish to mutilato this maiertae. 
any number ef agplloatlMia will be supplied upea 
regueat 

SCIENCE FICTION LEABUE, »9 Nodten StrMt, Nnr Ytife, aV< 




FREE 

CERTIFICATE 
To the left ii an iOut. 
tration of the certifi- 
cate provided aQ 
membas of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. It is sent 
to all uramhert upon 
receipt of 15c io 
stamps to CBTer mail 
charges. 

WONDER STORIES 
is the voice of tbe 
SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE— a m uU lli ly 
dcparimeal a^ipears 
m the mafasine. 



Application for Membership 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 






SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, «» Rudmi StrMt Nnf Vvt, N. V. 

I, the undersigned, herewith desire to tpply for mend>erBhlp In the 
SCHSNCiE FICTION IaKAOUB. Jxl fining the LKAGUS. I undsrstand 
that I am not assessed for membership and that there aro ne duet and no 
fees of any kind. I pledge myself to abide by all the rales and regula- 
Uons of the SCIBNCB FICTXON l^GUB, which lulu 



me on receipt of this appllcatitm. 
X belong to the follomni 



I you are to send 



ciass (put an X io oorreet spooo) : < ) 
Studeet; < ) 0 



FIoho 



fe8Bional:'( ) Butiness: 
print information) 

Name Age 

AddreM 

City and State. 

Country Date 

I enclose 16e. for postege and handling, for my Memberahlp CwrUflnMei 



SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 00 Hudson Street New Yerlu N. V. 
Geottemax: _ 

H I am already enrolled in the SCIENCE FKTTIOlf UQAOUB. 
I am a nerw member and attaeh my appUeatlcm to this eoupoa. 
Please esnd me too following SCIENCE FICTION LBAQUB ses en - 
tlals listed in this advertisement: (Please print informatiesi) 



for whicb I enclose 0 herewUh. 

(The leSAGUB aoeepts money <»'derB. cash or new U. 1. 
any dsamulnattoo. Bei^ter cash «r itampe.) 



aty 



SUte W6-3S5 



Please mention Man Story Magazines token anstoerinsj advertisemente 
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SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

(Continued from page 1262) 

with students aa members.* Most educational institu* 
tions allow for clubs of all sorts and would be pleased 
to harlMr one more, especially one with standards as 
high as the Science Fiction League. These fechool 
Chapters wil! be treated in Headquarters as any other 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the Leagub, 
send your name to us with those of all other members 
who wish to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 

(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens the minds of the readers. 

(5) Study science-fiction carefully and form a series 
of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. 0 rgani 2 e your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential foUowera on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment's notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two, is very important to the 
purpose of the League. All members who are instru- 
■nental in securing any special attention to the League 
will receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

Rome was not built in a day, we have often been 
told, and the same can be said for the Science Fiction 
League. Organized less than a year ago, it has 
not had time to develop as yet- Plans will materialize 
as we go along. The League has one prime pur- 
pose — |to spread the worthy gospel of science-fiction. 
That is the basis of the League, and its goal will not 
be reached until everyone knows of science-fiction and 
respects it as the most powerful literary force in the 
world. We can hardly hope for this for a long time 
to (^me, but every scheme, plan, or idea that will aid 
us in reaching that goal is welcome. New ones will 
be broached every month by the executives and mem- 
bers — will you do your part? We do not expect every 
member to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas, 
but we will appreciate all suggestions offered. 

If you have not as yet joine<l the League and wish 
to do so, you will find application blanks in this 
department. 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 1270) 

From Far-Off China 

Editor, Wonder Stowes: 

A letter of appreciation from a very recent but 
probably your most distant subscriber. 

The few numbers I have received to date I have 
thoroughly enjoyed — so much so that I should like 
to buy consecutive back numbers from you or one 
of your readers up to the May issue of this year. 

I note that, although you have abandoned the 
Quarterly, you are planning to issue an Annual. 
Please let me know the cost so that 1 may subscribe 
at once. 

I, and the members of the small foreign community 
to whom I have passed Wonder St(hiies, have en- 
joyed it immensely, especially "Into the Infinitesimal," 
"Adrift in the Void," "Druso" — but they are all good. 

If such a recent subscriber may express a wish, it is 
to see in the Annual or in the monthly issues re- 
prints of some of the fantastic and science-fiction 
which appeared in the early Argosies, etc — "Darkness 
and Dawn." "The Girl in the Golden Atom," and 
other classics too numerous to mention. 

Charles S. Reed, n, 
American Consulate, 
Yunnanfu, CWna. 

(It is gratifying to realize that we have readers 
in every nook and corner of the globe. A Chapter of 
the Science Fiction L&agl*e is being organized in 
Shanghai. You may chance to visit one of tiieir 
meetings some dey.—’EDITOR.) 

(Continued on page 1274) 



FOR YOUR TRAININO in 

SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENT* 

AFTER YOU GRADUATE 

Come to Coyne now! Oet your tnUning in the WorlcTs moat 
iMina^ng, best paid ^fesslom I trj3n_ you at Coyne Iba^ 



back in eas; 

over a 

for details 



* you 

n easy monm ly pa ymentB trom your earnings. Take 
year to nay AFTER training. Mall the eoopon todiv 
alls of this plan* 

REAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
f RADIO TRAINED MAN 

Pr^MUiO for lobe as Defilgner* inspector and Tester-~as Radio 
Baleanan and in Servloe and xnstaUatlon — as Operator op 
Manlier of a Broaocastl^ Station — as Wireless Operator on • 
Bbm or Airolane— as a Talking Picture or Sound Expert*— 
HUNDREDS of Opportunities fer fascinating. WEI*LFA1D 
JOBS! 

10 WEEKS* SHOP TRAINING 

AT COYNE IN CHICACO-YOU DON'T NEED 
ADVANCED EDUCATION OR EXPERIENCE 

I don't teaob by book study. You get your training at 
Coyne by ACTUAL WORK on a great outlay of Radio) 
Broadoastbu.^ Television. Talking Picture and Code eqnliK 



you 

mta from 



. paying mo 
our earnings. Take 



equip* 
you get a 

An*t 



BroadoastUtf. Television. Talking Picture and O 
ment. Andoecause we cut out useless theory, 
practical training In 10 weeks, and that Is why yi 

need advanced education or previous oxs»mo 

TALKING nCTimXS— TELEVISION 

Talking Pieturee: and address systems offer great <»por- 
tunltlee to the InUnM man. TelevMon Is the greM new 

branch of Radio which Is now being dev * 

Be ready for your chance in Television. — . 

trained on real Talking Picture and Television equipment. 
Eleetrie Refirigoratloii— Air Conditioning 
betodod at MO BXTRA COST 
So that my graduates may have an an around training which 
increases their ea ‘ . . - . — 

time m; 

Conditloninf. 



levdoped rery rapidly, 
n. At Coyne you are 



lesmelr earaing eapadty, I am tncluding tor a short 
ly big new ootim In Kloctric Refrlseratlon and Air 
ttonfng. Here is your chance to get a practical train- 
ing In this great new at no addlttonai cost. 

8PARS TIME WORK WHILE LEARNING 

? HBNY0UI ■ 

era Frst E 



H. e. tCWIS. PrMld.nl 

Radio Div., COTNB Electrical School 

SM 8.PAUUNA ST., D«pt.S5-5E, CHICAOO, ILL. 



Radio DlithiMk coyno Dactrleal School 

HO S. Paulina OL. DmL3s-k. CIiImo., IB. 



Dmt 
of your 

my ‘ 



[. Lewlo: Bead mo; 



Introductory Off errand your plan wbero. 
la eamr moataly pteriMBto aftor 1 snMiaato* 
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A NATOMICAL 
1 %. MANUAL 

THE LIVING BODY 

Male and Female 

The Only Popular-Priced Anatomical 
Atlas Published 

Only $2.00 

A UNIQUE NEW MANUAL Of SEC- 
TIONAL ANATOMICAL CHARTS 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS PREPARED 
BY MEDICAL EXPERTS. 

This new book shows the human body 
with each aspeet ol Its structure In 
seaarata sections; the exact position m 
all organs, every bone, fnaseie. vein, 
artery, ete. 




LIST OF PLATES 
Nude Adult Female, Nude Adult 
Male. Nervous System of Female. 
Skeletal System. Muscular System 
(Peeterior). Museular System (An- 
terior), Vascular System. Respi- 
ratory System, Digestive S^tem, 
Male Genital Organ in Detail. 
Female Genital Organ In Detail, 
Cross-Section of Pregnant Female 
B^y with Child. 



All plates (<»e foot 
high) are printed in 
ictual natural colors. 



Thus far. platas such as those pre- 
eentod here have been le high in price 
as te be Inaeeesslble to the public. 
Our plan in producing these charts Is 
te make them avallahle to every adult 

*’*ne‘book Is 14 Inches high and 6V» 
inches wide, contains twelve full-pago 
eelar plates and twelve text pagM Illus- 
trated with fifty photofrapha and 
drawings, made from actual Photo- 
graphs. and ail organs and parts of the 
human body — male and female--aro 
shown In great detail in natural etdors. 



Oppcsito each page, an expianaw •» 
trated with photographs and drawln« to show In detoii toe 
different organs and ether features of the human body. The 
bock is recommended for nur^, art students, J®*" 
use In iltigationa. lecturers, physical culturlsts, heapltak. sani- 
tariums. sehools. colleges, gymnasiums, lift incuranco eompanies, 
employees* health departments, etc. 

But every man and woman should own a copy of too ANATOM- 
ICAL MANUAL for effective knowledge of hie op her own 
chysical self! 

It tp of ineotimable value to fite proepeetxve fnathevt 
hecwtsc of the inforrtuUion tt providee on the eeeentim 
anotomieal facte of pregnaney and the etruetUTe of the 
female yenital organe. 

Money Kefunded If Not Sofw/flcfory 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



CRENPARK COMPANY, Dept. W8-335 
M Hudun StnM. New York. N. Y. 

Gootleoien:— EncloiaJ And S2.00 (Forelpi >nd C«o»d. remll 
6, International monar order) in full parmcnt tor a cow or 
the ANATOMICAI. MANUAL. •< Per jour offer. 



Neme 



Addreif 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 1273) 

Sea-Monsters 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

In the **Science Queetions and Answers” of the 
July issue of Wonder Stories you published some 
information about sea-monsters. There have been 
.some re-developments about sea-serpents which, I 
am sure, your readers would be interested in. The 
Loch Ness monster, which one hundred and fifty 
persons swore to have seen and has been described 
in almost identical terms by all who have seen it, 
has for a long )>een scoffed at by scientists who 

doubt its existence. A short time ago, however, an 
eminent doctor photographed the beast in question 
and a picture of it was published in the Times. 1 
am anxiously awaiting farther developments, for who 
knows? — maybe there really are sea-monsters I 

Kenneth Stsrung, 

SFL Member 4. 

New York City, N. Y. 

(Regarding sea-monsters, undoubtedly many of 
the eye-witnesses had Just previously indulged in one 
of those liquids which the law forbade people to in- 
dulge in during thirteen years, in this country, 
though many ca.ses might be authentic. A few months 
ago we had an article in our sister publication. 
EvtxYPAY Science and Mechanics, in which was 
described and pictured how iUusUtne can be created 
in the water so that people will swear they are look- 
ing at a hundred-foot sea-serpent. Of course, we have 
never explored the deepest parts of the ocean and it 
is very possible that extremely huge creatures dwell 
under the tremendous pressure, but if they do, they 
could not come to the surface any more than a man 
could exist in the open a hundred miles off the sur- 
face of the earth. Both would burst from internal 
pressure. — EDITOR.) 



THE MYSTERY SEX 



HALF MAN HALF WOMAN 

Rend about tlie unbelievable lores and passions these strange 
i>eople. 62' page book "Homosexual Life" exposes their secret 
oraf-tioe^. AdulU only. Postpaid In plain envelope. Price. SOc. 

FEDERAL SALES CO., BOX 344Y. INDIANA POLIS. INO. 



A Book-Length Novel in 




PIRATE VENGEANCE 

By CAPTAIN DINGLE 

Thu famous writer of the sea tells a 
flaming tale of buccaneer days. 

SHORT STORIES by J. ALLAN DUNN, 
i. WINCHCOMBE-TAYLOR, GEORGE AL- 
LAN MOFFATT. 



CUT 3t«te 



CLASSIFIED advertisements 

Advertlaraienb In this section »r. Inserted st the cost 
of twelve cents per word for each Insertion — name, 
initials and address eacli count as one word. Caan should 
accompany all classified advertisements unless placed by 
a recognized advertising agency. No less than teji wards 
are accepted. Advertising for the April, 1935, issue 
should be received not later than February S. 



STAMPS 

FREE—4 VALUABLE FRENCH OR PORTUGUESE COLONY 
alamp» with eacii packet of 123 different foreign stamps (no 
U.S.). Many excellent values. aSend 20c in coin or stamps. 
Robert Nussbaum. 2300 Ocean Avenue. Btool^n. N. Y. 




SELECTED TRUE STORY 
by JACK COVINGTON 

O 

ILLUSTRATED FEATURE 
A READER’S DEPARTMENT 
A TREASURE DEPARTMENT 



MARCH PIRATE STORIES 
Now On All Newshtands 

15c The Copy 





THE SCIENCE 

SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the bnyinff. Selling* and 
exchanging of fantastic Mteratore. Only ada 
of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per word. 
No discounts. Cash should accoinpany all or> 
ders. Advertisements to appear in the April 
issue must be received not later than Feb. 
4th. Send all communications to WONDER 
STORIES, SWAP EDITOR. Hudson St., 
New York City, N. Y. 



FOR SALE 



FIRST VOLUME of Amazing Stories and other sci- 
ence-fiction, Send stamped envelope for list. Charles 
D. Hornig, 137 W. Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

AMAZING Stories, Wonder Stories, Astoundii^ Sto- 
ries, and other magazines. List for stamp. Special dis- 
count to Science Fiction League members. Bernard 
Novitsky, 14 Stark St., Pittston, Pa. 

“THE DOUBLE SHADOW and Other Fantasies” by 
Clark Ashton Smith — a booklet containing a half- 
dozen imaginative and atmospheric tales — stories of 
exotic beauty, glamour, terror, strangeness, irony, 
and satire. Price: 25 cents each (coin or stamps.) 
Also a small remainder of “Ebony and Crystal,” a 
l^k of 114 prosopoems published at $2.00, reduced 
to $1.00 per copy. Everything sent postpaid. Clark 
Ashton Smith, Auburn. California. 

“THE KINGDOM OF THE WORM,” by Cark Ashton 
Smith, and “The Ancient yoice,” by Eando Binder — 
never before published. Limited edition. 10c each story. 
jr^EE I— with each 20c order, pamphlet prepared 
especially for lovers of fantastic fiction with con- 
tributions by the world’s leading authors and fans. 
Charles D. Hornig, 137 W. Grand St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 

WONDER and Amazing. Monthlies and Quarterlies. 
Also Weird Tales and other magazines for sale dieap. 
Write for lists. Louis Leibovitz, 8835 Cambridge St., 
Philadelphia, Fa. 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by the inimitable 
Paul, those that have appeared in Wonmjb Stothes. 
Inside drawings, $5.00 each ; hand-painted covers in 
oils and water-colors, $15.00 each. Special twenty per 
cent discount to members of the Science Fiction 
Lbague. Order yours while the supply lasts. Address, 
Art Sales Department, c/o Wonder Stories, 99 Hud- 
son St., New York City, N. Y. 

COLLECTORS! — Add one or more of my original 
manuscripts to your collection. I am offering for sale 
such stories as “The Human Termites,” “The Con- 
querors,” “The Evening Star,” ‘The Menace,” “The 
Metal Doom,” and others — all the bona fide typescripts. 
All stories are full novel length, unless otherwise 
specified. What am I offered? David H. Keller, M. D., 
“Underwood,” 65 Broad St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 



WANTED 

VOLUME ONE, No. 1 of Unusual Stories, Marvel 
Tales, The Fantasy Fan, Science Fiction, and Novem- 
ber, 1982, Science Fiction Digest. S-P Syndicate, 609 
West 26th St., Austin, Tex. 

WEIRD TALES for August, 1926, also the covers oi 
certain issues, also Amazing covers. What do yon want 
for them? Charles D. Hornig, 187 W. Grand St., 
Eliza^th, N. J. 



EXCHANGE 

WILL SUPPLY three magazines out of the following: 
Argosy, Detective Story, Adventure, or Shadow for 
each one science-fiction magazine in exchange. H. 
Weissraan, 161 W. 21st St., New York. 

USE THIS SECTION if you have anything that yon 
would like to trade for science and fantasy fiotidn, or 
if you have fantastic literature that you would like 
to exchange for something else. 



Juat *3 oils and ointments relieve 
bums, so does tbe santalwood oil In 
Santal Midy sootbe and relieve irri- 
tations of kidneys and bladder. San- 
tal Midy for nearly IQQ years has 
given relief to sudi symptoms of blad- 
der and kidney dism^ders as painful 
joints, headaches, backaches, and get- 
ting up nights, Santal 3Hdy costs a 
few cents more than harsh pills or 
drugs-— but the mildness, safety and 
comftH't you get is well worth it. 

Any druggist can supply you. 

SANTAL 

for the KIDNEYS and BLADDER 



help us HAND IT OUT 

,?3000t\u,S2OO 

Moat aeosational relief program in history. Tip to 
$3000 cash benefits paid In time of need by new 
Life-Aoeldent Pcote^on Plan. Everybody wants 
it. Coets only few cents weekly. No medical ex- 
mnination leaulred. Our new plan furnishes yo’t 
names of men and women already interested in 
sharing In Big Cash Paymeott. You call and 
secure membersblps. Make $6.00 cash for 
^ every member you appoint. Also big steady 
V income from renewals. 

^ NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

Work fall or apBre timo. Wo otart roa Pr«e. No is- 
L vootmoDt nacoBOBry. Oldoa^ lonreit oompanv in 
\ Sold. 100.000 manibaro. Writoonfek. 

NATIONAUAIB StClI TT, K^tn BUg., Dipt G-3n, III. 

Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 

The only way your body can clean out Acids and 
Poisonous wastes from your blood is through the 
function of millions of tiny Kidney tubes or fUters, 
but be careful, don’t Use drastic, irritating drugs. 
If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder make 
you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Leg Pains. 
Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, Smarting, Acidity, 
Neuralgia or Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, or Loss 
of Energy, don’t waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s 
prescription called Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex). 
Formula in every package. Starts work in 15 min- 
utes. Soothes and tones raw, irritated tissues. It ie 
helping millions and is guaranteed to fix you up or 
money back on return of empty package. Cystex ia 
only 75c at druggists. ’ 

Make Money at 

Grow our fUDous Ftoey Whita Queep 
Muihrooms. delusive new process. 

Bigger, belter, quicker crops. More 
money for yout Enormous new de- 
mand. Illustrated txx^ free. 



im 



tNGUSTRSeS, kTO. 

938 KMlnMk Bldg.. Tnsete, Oal, 





KNOW THYSELF! 




public*' 
•pulirising medl' 



H ebe you h*ro 
tlon populirii 
oin®--wrltten ln_a non-scieo- 



tlflo mtonor. Krory artlclo 
which appeari in POPULAR 
MEDICINE is prepared by 
a 0 m e leading physician 
. . . eadi article ia auUvwt- 
tatire, instructire and bene- 
ficial. It is written in a 
non4cientlfic manner. Illus- 
trations in many cases ac- 
company the articlea. 



What Aih YouT 



All ot'ua hare some minos 
ailments which const^ly 
annoy smd baffle us. POPU- 
LAR MEDICINE seta you 
straight through Ite many 
articles and through^ Its 
special departments: The 

Diagnostician" and^*'Que«- 
tioos and Answers." 

POPULAR MEDICINE U 
oiKKued to quackery, and 
will expose these exploita- 
tions: POPULAR MEDI- 



On Ih. N«»>t.nd. 2-5Cth« C«|iy «< 



fake 
. and cer- 
tain patent medtcinee: 
POPULAR MEDICINE ll «>p<wed to ujelMS sursietl M«ra- 
tlons: POPULAR MEDICINE Is 6(Uted by the well-ltnowa 
l)r. Darid H. Keller, end all articles appearing In It are 
written exclusively by men In the medical profession. 

A Brief Resume of the Current heue: 

■•Dangers of Self-Dlagnoals: Causes of ChlldleMnees (lUus- 
tratcU); Menstrual Magic (niustrated) ; Is a Dischaiw to 
Women Natural? (Illustrated); What a Gland I4r^ {Illi«- 
fraU'd); "Homosexual Love" in ^omen (lUustrat^), 
Throut (lUustrated); Before the I>octor Coraw (I^uaUa^). 
Modisclence — News of Modlcino (Illustrated); The Diagnostician 
(Iiluatrated) ; Questions and Answers; and other interesting 
features. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Jrt POPUL&**MEOICINl°“at'*a 

reduced rate. Mail remittance la check or money order. 

8 MONTHS FOR $1^00 

POPUIsAR MBDXCXNB 

97 W Hudson Street Neff York, N. T. 



A TWIN BARGAIN 

For Western Fans 

DOUBLE ACTION 
WESTERN 

Featuring a Book-Length Novel by 

OSCAR J. FRIEND 



REAL WESTERN 

Featuring a Book-Length Novel by 

CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 



Easily the Best Western Mog- 
axines on the Newsstands 



Also a “Pen-Pals” Department 
and a “Swap” Column 



THERE’S GOOD READING IN 




ilDVSNTUmS 

for April 

Don’t miss the COMPLETE NOVEL In 
this issue 

About the African Slave Trade 

“OUTLAW Of the SEA” 

By Dr. GEORGE S.KING 

The gruesome story of what befell 
James Kane, third mate aboard 
the slave-yacht “Wanderer.” 

ALSO SHORT STORIES BY 
BILL ADAMS, WARREN E. CARLETON, 
P. H. MacARTHUR 

Look tor 

HIGH-SEAS ADVENTURES 

KOW On 7U! Newsstands 

15c a copy 




SEXOLOGY 



THH MA.Sta.ZUIE OV «EX SOIEBTOE 

SXZOLOQT. roramnt eduntlMisl sex mssasUu. It writta 
ia simple language and can be read by aveiy nember pc the 
family. It is instruoUve. eoUghtentog — nob a risque book— 
OQoti^s no offensive mtUw. ^ . . 

Contstos R5 important articles on Ses Scieaoe. 68 pages, wlm 
attrsctive two-color sorer. Here are a few of the more Importaad 
articles : 

“FHaklity Oftea CurabI*”: Sex Life During Pregnancy (Iilua- 
trated) ; Homoseixualily la Giowlag — — ' 

GIria (niustrated); The Danger fA Pet- 
ting (Illustrated) : Why Gonorrhea , Is 
Often Not Cured (Illustrated) ; Training 
Children for Sex Life (Illustrated): 

Operations on Female Breasts (Illua- 
trated); The Incest Taboo; Alcohol and 
the Sex Oraans: Similarity of Male 
and Female Organs (lUustrated) : What 
Causes Prostitution? (Illustrated). 

SEXOLOGY 

97W Hudnwn St. New Terk, N. T. 



Get a copy of 
SEXOLOGY oo 
my newsstand, or. 
if your dealer can- 
net supply you, 
send 2^ cash or 
stamps for current 
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Wellwortii Trading Company 

SeO W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 

SPRAYER OUTFIT 

$ 27 ^ 

"■ " Gompftto 

fi 0 nm 0 rty »old tor dd8,30 




• Uouated on bMO . 
eri. Sblpplng woiifi i 

This Is the outfit for all-around 
spraying work wherever current is 
arallablc. You can spray paint, 
varnish, duoo, enamel, lacxjuer, in-' 
eectlcides. etc., with it. Simply 
Insert plug into electric socket 

and this mai'vdous machine is 
ready. 

Outfit equipped complete with 
Internal Mix Spray Gun. with 
quart aluminum cup, round or 
fan spray. % H.P. hea^ duty 
motor, 110-volt, 60-cycle AC, air 
filter, Kellogg Air-Oooled Com- 
pressor, 16 feet of hose, 

cord and plug. 

Price of Conplafe Outfit 
with Oun, $27.50 

Internal Mix Spray Gun alone $7.50 

Filter Tank alooo 4.25 

Kellogg Air-cooled compres- 
sor alone 7.50 

Price of complete outfit with- 
out motor 20.00 



... three ball-bearing roQ- 
it of oomptete outfit SS ibi. 




Internal Mix Spray 
Gun Supplied with 
the PiHtablo Eleetrie 
Sprayer. 



Heavy Duty Metal Gutting Lathe 

liEKGTH: 20 in. 

WIDTH OF, 

BASE: 4 in . 

HEIGHT OVFR- 
ALL: 9 In. 

SPBBD: Two- 

step pulley. FIN- 
ISH: Baked-on 

GBAY ENAMED. 

COMPI/ETE with Compound Slide rest having Swivel 
base and tool holder. Large oversized bronze bearings. 
Accurately planed bed. machined face plate. Hollow 
Spindle. 5 in. swing. Standard Morse tapers: 13 in. 
between oent^s. ShippInB welBbt: ab 

26 lbs. 99 




48.50 extra for chuck 
(4 jawed, 3 in. diam,) 



Only 



6 



less chuck 



WELLWORTH TRADING COMPANY WS-3 

560 W. WashiRBton Street. Chicago. ML 

Enclosed you win find my remittance of S for which 

please send me the following: 



Name 

Address 

City SUte 



100 PHOTOS OF YOURSELF for <1^ 

I Send any size photo cf Youis I 
self. Sweetheart, Mother, Wife, 

Child, Pet, Landscape or anything. 
We will reproduce it exactly and 
send yon 100 -stamp photos, per- 
forated, gnmm€!d, baring your in- 
itials, ready ta affix. Stick them on 
letters and on -backs of envelopes. 
Start a stamp album of your friends 
— everybody’s d<^ng it. It’s the latest 
fad, sweeping the country. Invalu- 
able in business to real estate men, 
to farmers, to manufacturers of 
every kind. Agents, write for our 
big profit oiler. Fhotostamps sell like 
wildfire. Enclose $li00 and 3c stamp 
for 100 photos. 

T MATtORAL PHOTOSTAMP C0-. Pept.tl IMIUUHonAwiua. hewTcrk 




LINCOLN AND INDIAN HEAD 

PENNIES WANTED 



WE PAY 
UP TO 



Each 



IF MORE THAN 
11 YEARS OLD 



and u, to $d00 for ««rt.la U.S. Cents 
Send IQo. today for 16 poBO fully illuitnited eatalofl 

NATIONAL COIN COMPANY 

Bra 73IT MtLWABKEE. WI8. 



Diesel Eneineerine 



Povnr Plaitts— Motor Trucks— Buosos—LocOTnotEveo 
tbim — Tractors — Dredges — OriUs— Funips— Etc. 

lining at home on aH latest Dieael developments 
— 2- ana 4-etroke cycles: solid- and air-tmection fuel 
SjWtems; low- and high-speed and heavy-duty types: 
Diesel-electric generating systems, etc. Includes all 
text mat^lal, individual instruction, employment 
service. Write today for Free Bulletin. No obligation. 
American School, Dept. P-33 ttPrcxclatSGtIi, Chicago 




ARE YOU INTERESTED 

in becomin'g a member of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE? If so, complete mem- 
bership details will be fonnd on page 1272 
of this issue. 



BE A DETECTIVE 

Mmko 9oor0t ImvmmUamtlom 

Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write to 

6E0.C.B. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N.Y. 

in INSTITUTIONS 
£ HOSPITALS 



HELP Wanted 

a MALE & FEMALE a INEXPERIENCED A EXPERIENCED 
All kinds of Positions Practioatly Ev6ry%iftt«ra. Mursea, Atten- 
dants and Others, with or withent hospital eKperieoec. All kinds 
of help onstantly needed so why remain idle? Write immediately 
, . . — F r — — 



enclosing stamp to WHJWF E 



- Nip.*-34. MS*. 4g»N., ■anORK 



Write today for FStBE Mail 
Order price Itat of Sanitary 
Necessstieaof aB fcmda for men 
and women. Goods aeht in plain sealed envelope, postage 
paid by us. 

P.O. BOX 3B3 D«pt. M-7 NamiltMi. Ontario 



SAVE 60% 
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SANE SEX LIFE— 



Dr. Long 8 famous masterpiece; a frank and straightforward 
discussion of the Art of Love in Marriage, which gives definite 
and practical advice on the most intimate details of this vitally 
important subject. 

A Partial List of Topics Discussed 

Causes for sexual difficulties ; What married people must know ; Wives make 
this common mktake ; Special advice for newlyweds ; T^hnique of the first 
union ; Instructions for the 4 parts of the marital embrace ; Having: children 
when wanted ; Free times, or the natural sterile period ; Overcoming physical 
mismatching; Correcting mental mismatching; Pulflllment of courting; 

Frequency of the love-play ; The per- 
fect love-union ; How to equalize sexual 
desire; Women anesthetic to libido: Im- 
potence in men; Should there be marital 
relations during pregnancy: To what age 
does sexuSi desire last: Advice for mar- 
ried couples who must be childless : Chief 
facts of happiness in marriage ; Two 
final instructions in the Art of Love. 



GRENPARK COMPANY. 

Dept. WS-3, 99 Hudson St.. 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith is my 
remittance for $2. IS for which please 
?end me preiwid, In plain wTaWJOr, a copy 
of the ATJTHOmZKD, UNEXPUBOATlfo edi- 
tion of “Sane Sex Life," by Dr. H. W. Long. 

Name Age 

Address 

City ..State 

( ) Check here if book is to be sent C. D. ^ 
within the U. S. 



Write today, we 
urge you. for your 
copy of this im- 
portant and valu- 
able vfork. Mail 
the coupon now. 

Now only $2 



**Sane Sex Life’* hoe been endorsed 
and approved by eminent oAUhoritiee, 
because it tells the facts all 2 >^ople 
want to know* and in the language 
they can understand and use. Dr. Ar- 
thur F. Payne, prominent physiolo- 
gist, says, ‘7t is one of the finest 
books on the subject. It tcUs the story 
clearly and cleanly. It will prove in- 
valuable not only to those newly mat- 
rix but also those k^o have found 
difficulty in adjusting their married 
relations.** 



GRENPARK COMPANY 

99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 



J^^xNOW 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is the finest scien* 
tific - technical - mechanical-con- 
structional magazine in the field. 

Up - to - the - minute with news 
flashes of scientific events. Dozens of con- 
structional articles and many popular experi- 
ments. Ideas from which you can make 
things to sell. 

A HOST OF INTEEESTING SUBJECTS COVERED : 
Woodworking— Photography — Magic — Patents and In- 
ventions — Book Reviews— 
Metalworking — Chemistry — 
Engineering — Microscopy 



V ... I 



— Electrical Exx>eriznent8 
— Household Helps — 
Shop Hints and other 
subjects. 

Get your copy 
today I 

ON ALL 
NEWSSTANOSi 




l*e th- 



Overl&O lll«eir»Uwns 

Oa Alt NawMtaa4s 



The Greatest 
SCIENCE FICTION VOLUME 
Ever Published ! 

N ever before h t V 0 10 
many masterpieces of 
fantsay been published In 
(Hie rolume. Never before 
has such llt«r«ry value been 
issued fm: such s ridicu- 
lously low cost. 

7 FAMOUS 
NOVELS 

By H. G. Wells 

Look at the table of con- 
tents: **The Tims Machine*’. 
“The lilaiMl of Dr. Mo- 
reau”, “The InvislMe 
Man”. *'Tlie War of the 
WerMs”. “The First Men 
in the Moon”. “The Feed 
of the Gods”. “In the Days 
of the Comer'. 

Just tlilnkl — Seven price- 
less journeys away from the 
humdrum, wotk-a-dty worldl 
Here are stories that remain 
cUisics as long as the Eng- 
^ _ MM language is spoken— 

a CODV longer I Each fanUstlc 

^ a«A DATce tal® *8 worth the 

V ey entire book. 

Sire of book— 8/a x o jf ^ 

scleace-flctlon story, you cannot deny yourself this volume. 
These novels are more than stories — they are visions into the 
unknown, such as have come from the pen of no other literary 
genius. You vrill forget that you are reading printed pages 
and revel in the ecstasy of WelU* vivid word-pl^ures! 

Seven nasterpleees. each with seven times the merit of 
erdinary seieoce-flctien stories, at a seventh their vaiuel 

DON’T DELAY! 

SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97W Hudson Strcct New York 
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If you ll^e West of 
Hockies. address The KUetr ^ 
Tlieimal Co., 500 Wm. Fc 
DIdfi.. Dept. 55-U, Los Ai. 
gelee, Calif. In Canada, ad- 
dress The Electro ThenDd 
Co.. Desk 55-U, 53 y<mg;» 
Street, Toronto. Canada. 



WHY 

MANY M(N 
ARE pm 






LI VIN G 

YOUTHFULLY 

Even After 60 



Thousands of Men Prove 
the Wonders of This New 
Drugless Gland Stimulant 



M any men have a false no- 
tion about the real signifi- 
cance of rejuvenation. This 
misinformation has been great- 
ly fostered by the distorted 
newspaper accounts of Euro- 
pean gland operations. These 
spectacular operations are but 
one aspect of a subject which 
is of the utmost practical im- 
portance to aging men. 

Rejuvenation is not merely 
an attempt to turn back the 
hands of time. It is not just 
a whim of vanity that inter- 
ests men past middle age in 
the subject of rejuvenation. 
Pew men past the prime of 
Hfe are interested in rejuve- 
nation simply for the sake of 
growing younger or prolong- 
ing life. 

Robust Health • • • AboumUng 
Energy 

By far the most important as- 
pect of rejuvenation is health . . . 
fre^om from pain, weakness, de- 
bility and certain distressing and 
often painful symptoms so common 
to old aare. 

So little is generally known about 
the subject of glands that it would 
probably amaze many men to learn 
that most of their suffering and 
distress ofttimes ' is due to failure of 
Che tiny prostate gland. 

Symptoms of Gland Trouble 

When this vital gland slows up 
in men past middle age it often 
hyx>ertrophies — and becomes con- 
gested. swollen and greatly in- 
creased in size. In this condition it 
often bears or presses on the bladder 
and colon — thus directly causing 
severe bladder trouble, frequent night- 
ly rising, broken sleep, and not infre- 
quently. both chronic constipation 
and hemorrhoids. 

Are You Blaming These 
Troubles on Approaching Age? 
Pro«t«ts trouble is tlio the frequent cause 
V debility, weekness. peins in the back, 
feet and iegs, chronic fatigue, and a gen- 
era) lack of ambiUoD, a feeling of age, 
dapreuion and irritability. Peer people real- 
ize bow wldeapread it is. Some medical 



W. J. KIRK. Free., The Electro Thermal Co. 
5587 Morrh Avenue. Steubenvilte, Ohio. 



men believe. boweveT, 
fully two-thirds of all men 
past the age of 50 have sMne 
or all of these symptoms of 
gland disorder. Untold tliou- 
sands of aging men suffer in 
this way and do not know the 
cause. For the most part they 
blame these troubles on ap- 
proaching age. 

There is no medicine known 
which will reduce the swollen 
m<Mtate gland to normal size. 

Palliative treatoient is by 
finger massage and t^slo- 
therapy methods. ^^^Jen the 
gland swells beyond (he abil- 
ity of paHiative measures to 
c«rect, the only alternative 
is to remove it. which is a 
eetioq g surgical operation 
every man would like to avoid. 

A Safe Home Method of 
Natural Stimulation 

Not you c;n simulate the prostate 
gland In a safe, natural way. This dls- 
COTCT7 goes directly to the area of Uie 

medicine, diets, or ap- 
l^ie^oa of elecUidty. and greatly iDcrea^in 
the drculaUon. method is as safe and 
harml«8 as washing your hands. It is easy 
and pleasant to use in the privacy of your 
own home. It has the enthuslasiio endorse- 
ment of many noted physicians. One doctor 
sps of this treatment: “A hundred years 
ahead of modern medicine: a thousand years 
ahead of the surgeon's knife.” 

IM.OOO men have already used this re- 
markable treatment with the most amazing 
results in many cases. Often noticeable re- 
lief comes almost overnight. Quick as is 
the respmise to this treatment, it Is by no 
means merely a temporary relief, but It ia 
designed to relieve the distressing symptoms 
by readiing underlying coitions. 

Feel Ten Years Younger 

.^lle tt Is not claimed that the treatment 
will actually make you grow younger, the 
nwthod la so amazingly effective that it is 
offered under an agreement that unless you 
feel ten years younger in seven 
days the treatments cost nothing. 

Remarkable Book FREE 

This new discovery Is of such 
universal end far-reaching Impor- 
tance in the health, activity and robust I yu j iriRte pr«« 

vigor of men past 40 that it Is described in i !;• ... 

a remarkable 24-page illustrated book. "Why ! The Electro Thermal Co. 

Many Men Are Old at 40.'’ 5587 Morris Ave., Steubenville. Ohle. 

WA *1 «.!. m t >. T»* !_>. ' Plvase- mail at once a FREE copy of 

Mail the Blank at Right l the iMoklet ”Why .Many Men Are Old 

If yon have thia gland trouble or any of | 

the araptoms mentioned, write today for | ^ obligated in any way. 

this free book. You can ask yourself cer- • .. 

tain frank questions that may reveal your | -'cmc • 

true condition. Every man past 40 should I 

make this teat, as Lnaidioas pfoetato dls- i Addren 

order often leada to surgety. This book is I 

. entirely free, but mail the coupon imme- i City State . 

dlately. as the edition ia limited. Address i , , . _ . , \ 



Please mention Man Story Magazines ioken answering advertisements 




Why Pay High Prices for Tires? 

Save money on all standard brands, recon- 
structed by the special Adamite scientific process. 
Adams tires are fully guaranteed to give best of 
service under severest road conditions for 12 full 
months and are backed by the vast financial 
resources of this well-known company. Now is 
the time to buy, before prices advance. 



1 BALLOON TIRES 




CORD TIRES 




Size Rim 


Tire 


Tube 


Size 

30x3 


Tire 

$2.25 


Tube 

$0.65 


29x4.40-21 


$2.15 


$0.85 


30x31/2 


2.35 


0!75 


29x4.50-20 


2.35 


0.85 


31x4 


2.95 


0.85 


30x4.50-21 


2.40 


0.85 


32x4 


2.95 


0.85 


28x4.75-19 


2.45 


0.95 


33x4 


2.95 


0.85 


29x4.75-20 


2.50 


0.95 


34x4 


3.25 


0.85 


29x5.00-19 


2.85 


1.05 


32x41/2 


3.35 


1.15 


30x5.00-20 


2.85 


1.05 


33x41/2 

34-X41/2 


3.45 

3.45 


1.15 

1.15 


28x5.25-18 


2.90 


1.15 


30x5 


3.65 


1.35 


29x5.25-19 


2.95 


1.15 


33x5 


3.75 


1.45 


30x5.25-20 


2.95 


1.15 


35x5 


3.95 


1.55 


31x5.25-21 


3.25 


1.15 


Heavy Duty TRUCK 


TIRES 


28x5.50-18 


3.35 


1.15 


Size 


Tire 


Tube 


29x5.50-19 


3.35 


1.15 


30x5 


$4.25 


$1.95 


30x6.00-18 


3.40 


1.15 


32x6 


7.95 


2.75 


31x6.00-19 


3.40 


1.15 


36x6 

34x7 


9.95 

10.95 


3.95 

3.95 


32x6.00-20 


3.45 


1.25 


38x7 


10.95 


3.95 


33x6.00-21 


3.65 


1.25 


36x8 


12.45 


4,25 


31x6.50-19 


3.60 


1.35 


40x8 


15.95 


4:95 


32x6.50-20 


3.75 


1.35 


Heavy Duty Truck Balloons 


34x7.00-20 


4.60 


1.65 


Size 


Tire 


Tube 


35x7.00-21 


4.60 


1.65 


7.50-20 


$6,95 


$3.75 








8.25-20 


8.95 


4.95 








9.00-20 


10.95 


5.65 


DEALERS 


WANTED 


9.75-20 


13.95 


6.45 








ALL 


OTHER SIZES 1 



MONTH 

WRITTEN 

GUARANTY 

BOND 

WITH EACH TIRE 



ALL TUBES 
GUARANTEED 
BRAND NEW 



HOW TO 
ORDER 
Send $1 deposit 
with each tire 
ordered ($4 with 
each Truck 
Tire.) Balance 
C.O.D. 

If you send cash 
in full deduct 
5%. ' 

Remember — 12 
months’ guaran- 
teed service or re- 
placement at half 
price. 



ADAMS TIRE &RUBBERCO..DeptI^ 

^515 Sou kh Michigan Ave.. Chicago. Illinois 









I ll PAY YOU 
a SIIVEU UOLIAR 



iMie/u Aellme OLD MONDf 
WHY DONT YOU/ 

AMAZING PROFITS 

FOR THOSE WHO KNOW 

OLD MONEY! 



There are Silver Dollars 
worth $1,000.00 and more, 
single pennies that sell for 
$100.00. There are nickels 
worth many dollars — dimes. 



I PAID $200.00 

to J. D. Martin, of Virginia, 
for Just One Copper Cent 

"Please arrepl my (hanks for your check for $20<i.00 
in payiiioni r«ir ihe copper ctni I sent you. I appre* 
elute the Inieresi you have Kiveii this transaclltwi. 
It'.s a pleasure to Uo business wltli a Arm tliat h.mdles 
m.illers as you do. I wish to as.sure y«ju it will be a 
pleasure lo me to tell all my fr.eiids of your wonderful 
offer for old i-olns." Julian D. Martin, Va. 

This is but one of the many similar letters we are 
constantly rtceivinjc. Post yourself J It pays ! We 
paid Mr. Mannimr, New’ York, $2,500.00 for a 
sinKie silver dollar. Mrs. Ci. F. Adams, Ohio, re- 
c ived $740.00 for some old coins. We paid W. F. 
Wilharm, of Pennsylvania. $13,600.00 for his rare 
coins. I paid J. T. Neville, of North Dakota. $200.00 
for a $10 bill he picked up in circulation. Mr. Mehl 
paid $1,000 00 to Mr. Brownlee, of Ga., for one old 
coin. Mr. Brow’niee. in his letter to Mr. Mehl, says: 
"Voar letter received with the check for $'.000 00 
enclosed. / like to deal with such men as yon and 
hope you continue huyiny coins for a lonp time." 
In the last thirty years we have paid hundreds of 
others handsome premiums for old bills and coins. 

AU Kuub Old Cows. Modals. 

Bills aad Stamps Waatsd 



quarters, half dollars on wh ch bijr 
cash premiums are paid. Each year 
_ fortune is offered by collectors for 
rare coins and stamps for their collec- 
tions. The prices paid are amazing. 

It Psjrs to Post Yoursolf on tho Big Vsluoo 
of Old Coins and Stamps 

Knowing about coins pays. Andrew Henry, 
Idaho, was paid $900.00 for a half-dollar, rt 
ceived in change. A valuable old coin may 
come into your possession or you may have 
one now and not know’ it. Post yourself. 

Huga Pramiums for Old Stampa 

Some old stamps bring big premiums. An 
old 10c stamp, found in an old basket, was 
recently sold for $10,000.00. Th: re may be 
valuable stamps on some of your old letters. 

It will i>ay you to know’ how to recognize 
them. 

Let Me Send You My Big Illustrated 
Coin Folder! It Will Open Your Eyes! 

Use the Coupon Below! 

St-nd the coujum below and 1 cent:, for 
my I-arge Illustrutcd Coin ami Stamp 

Folder and further panicu'ars. 

teday for this eye-openinz valu- 
able wealth of intu:tnjtion on 
(he protitY that have been 
made from old nmney. No 
obligatiun on your part. 

You have nothing to lose 
— everything to gain. It 
may mean much profit . 
to you. 




$1.00 to $1,000 paid for certain old cents, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, etc. Itlght now we will pay $j0.U0 for 1913 Liberty 
Head nickela (not buffalri). $100. (iO for 1804 dimes i*’S" 
Mint), $8.00 for 1853 tjuarters (no arrows), $10. (.0 for 18fi0 
guurtera (no motto;, $2()(l.0u each for 1884 and 188.' Silver 
Trade Dollars, etc., etc. 

Bif Cask PramiuBU for Hun<lre4t 
of Coia* Now Circulotiac 

There are literally thousands of old coins and bills that 
ue want at once and fur which we will pay big ranh 
liremiums. .Many of these coins are now passing from 
huml to hand in circulation. Today or tomorrow a valu- 
ub'e colji may come Into your possession. Watch your 
change. Know what to look for. 








D6a*c be % tUn co ignontace aod ftait 
Bo|oy the rapnaro^ delights Of the pel* 
feet ph^lcal iQvet 

Loct lore . • * sceodel . » . dleorce . . . cm 
often be prevented by knowledge. Oobr 
the ignorant pay the avfmt penaUkt oc 
wrong sex praetkM* Reed the nicti^deeriy» 
startiioglr cold • % * study these flinitrv 



4^rcif. 



OwUre /rotn Foreign Countriea 1 5 ShUUng$ in advance* 



Stop Worrying 
Conquer Ignorance 
Overcome Shame 

xTS-'v 



^hi%l^\nddm SeenS f^sveoflaU 

/ilWAY with ftfse modesty! Ac last a tarn- 
• * ous doanr has told a/l the secrets of 



sex in frank, daring language. No prudish 
Isfeating aboitc the bush, no veiled hints, 
but TRUTH, blazing through 57d pages 
of straightforward fa^ 

Love is the most magaijutnf etst^ey in 
(he world . . . know how to hold your 
loved one . . . don't glean haif-truths from 
tmreliable sources. Nowyou cap knowhow 
•0 end tgooraoce...feax...aad self deotelt 

MORE THAN 100 VIVID FiaURES 

The 106 illustrations leave nothing to 
(he imagination . . . know bow to over* 
come physical mtsmating . . . know what 
to do on your wedding night to avoid the 
torturing results of ignorance. 

Bverjtbing pertaining to sex is discussed 
In daring language. All the things you 
have wanted to know about your sex life. 
Information about which ocher books only 
vaguely hint, is yours ae last. 

^me will be offended by the amazing 
frankness of this book and its vivid tUus- 
cradons, but the world has no. longer any 
use for prudery and false modesty. 

A fAMOUS iU'OOl 
SAYS THAT MOST 
DlVOeOS AK CAUSED 
•Y SEX lONORANCEl 
Normal, aex.aultcd 
rouna people are coco 
apart becauae cber Uck 
sez knowledge. 



WHAT EVEity~MAN SHOULD KNOW 

The Semial Embroee How lo Retain VlHlbe 

Seereta H Ae Heneynoea f aac e w l Sw^crtloA 
Miat^mtofE^Marflte QloMia end Sea feMfoet 



H Daaa a « e «Aw 
Veoereol O Uaeee i 



Te Gale Oeeolaf OeMfM 
TW TreA Abeet Abeoe 



WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW 

of NH e c i M ecint How to Attroec ond Held 
Weal to AHow e toeer Men 

to do Soeeal Sjovery ^ Wouea 

kidmote Peadniet Hysiene Csscntiola of Hoeev 
ProeUtellOA MorriefO 

BMk Ce Mt oi Cbort The See OrfoilS 

M0MOfteXUALtTY...SCX AENORMAUTIIS . 
Do yon know about the astounding wodd 
of *'half sexes**?They crave the compantoo* 
ship of their own sex. ..their practices are 
unbelievable co the normal iniad...yet you 
should understand them. 

Money beek al once U you Ore net satisAcdl 
jS 76 OARIND RAOU 



You want to know . . . and you shemid 
t^ow rtvf>ri6rog about sex. Sex Is no longer 
a sin ... a mystery . . . it is -your graatese 
power for happiaess.Youowe it coyoursetf 
... co the one love, co tear aside the cur* 

tain of hypocrisy and UantbeuaAddlmulf 

ATTRACT THE OPPOSITE SEXI 

Know bow to enjoy the chritUng experi* 
eoces that are your birthrighc * . • know 
bow to attract the opposite sax . . . 
to bold love. 

There ie no longer My need to pay cho 
awfut prie* for one moment of blisA Rcau 
the scieodhc pathological facts cold so 
bravely by Dr. Rubin. *nie efaapeen o* 
veoer^ disease are alone worth die prioo 
of the book. 



SEND NO MONEY • • • MAIL COUPON TODAY 



PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept 31»,1270SlxMi Ave..Newyerlc.N.y. 

Please send me. "Sex Harmony and Ettfirealcs" in plain 
Rapper. I will pay the postman tS.98 (piut iwUgs) on 
duurcry. If i am not completely satlsned. i can return 
the tKMK and the entire purchase nriet will be refunded 
immSdiiteW Also send me FREE OF CHARGE, your 

book oa “Why Clrth Controir* 



IS SEX IGNORANCE 
DRIVING THE ONE YOU 
COVE INTO THE ARMS 
OR ANOTHER? 

Let “Sea Harmony" 
teach yon how easy ic is 
Co win and hold your 
loved onel 











"WHY MitTH COHTMH", 

Startling book discussea 
* birth control io an eodrHir 
new way — Tells you many 
things about a muchdiscussed 
subiecr. "why Buth Control" 
— ariJibea revelation eo you— 
Sent tree to ail chose aiinorda# 
Sea Harmoav and tugeasa** 
at the roduced price % 2 . 9 %, 
fiONCEft RUeilSHINO C(X 
Rodie Cftr 

I tTO Shrth Ave., New yo«k. HJL 



PUaee mention Man Story Magazines trhen angtpenn^ advertieementi 







